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BLOOD< 

Ultimate  analysis  of  the  human  body  reveals  that  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine;  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  silicium  ;  potassium,  sodium,  calcium^  and  magnesi- 
um ;  andiron  and  manganese,  are  its  component  elements.  Into 
albumen,  fibrin,  globulin,  cellulose,  and  mjolin,  enter  oxygen, 
hydrogeiL,  carbon,  nitrogen^  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Into  haem- 
atin  enter  the  first  four,  and  iron.  These  bodies — ^albumen, 
fibrin,  globulin,  hsematin,  myolin,  and  cellulose,  have  been,  ini 
prior  articles,  examined.  But  they  do  not  embrace  half  of  the 
primary  elements  of  the  bod}^  Other  compounds  must  appear  in 
the  blood,  containing  manganese,  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium, 
«ilicium,  fluorine,  and  chlorine,  for  the  blood  is  the  pabulum  cf 
the  body,  and  contains  all  that  is  in  any  tissue. 

Fat,  water,  soda,  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  salt,  silica,  manga- 
nese, and  fluorine,  their  combinations,  and  those  compounds 
from  dLsintregation  which  are  passing  from  the  tissues  into  the 
blood-vessels,  for  farther  metamorphosis,  and  elimination ;  also 
the  starch,  gum  and  alcohol,  that  may  appear  in  the  blood,  re- 
main for  examination. 

The  fat  of  the  blood  is  one  of  its  most  important  compounds. 
It  is  an  indispensible  element  in  every  form  of  nutrition,  and  plays 
a,  conspicuous  part  in  calorification.  Fat  and  albumen  are  ever 
in  the  animal  world  found  in  association. 
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The  oleaginous  group  is  destitute  of  nitrogen,  but  in  some  in- 
•tances  contains  phosphorus  with  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Animal  fats  are  composed  of  variable  quantities  of  margarin, 
stearin,  and  olein.  The  fats  in  man  predominate  in  margarin, 
and  olein. 

These  are  solvable  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  but  not  in  water, 
nor  cold  alcohol.  Oily  substances  are  considered  saponifiable, 
or  non-saponihable,  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  decomposed  by  strong 
alkalies.  When  the  fat  is  saponifiable,  the  alkali  decomposes  it, 
separating  it  into  a  fatty  acid,  and  a  fatty  base;  for  the  former, 
the  alkali  has  the  stronger  affinity,  making  a  soap;  the  base  is 
left  free.  Fatty  acids  are  separated  from  their  bases  by  other 
means  than  by  strong  alkalies  ;  they  are  forced  from  each  other 
by  ferments — by  putrescent  albumen.  And  it  is  not  impossible  in 
low  grades  of  disease — when  there  is  a  degradation  of  the  blood, 
that  the  abundance  of  the  thin  existing  putrescent  element  may 
in  the  body  decompose  the  fat  of  the  blood. 

The  fatty  acids  developed  by  the  process  of  saponification,  are 
margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic ;  and  the  base  that  is  set  free  is  gly- 
cerine. The  base  is  common  to  each  acid,  while  the  acids  all 
differ  from  each  other.  The  formula  of  margaric  acid  is  C'^H"^^. 
OlWi.  That  ofoleic  acid  is  Q^KW\0\^\  And  that  of  stear- 
ic acid  is  C^MI^^O^W^.  By  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that 
two  equivalents  of  margaric  acid  minus  one  of  oxygen,  will  make 
stearic  acid.  The  formula  of  glycerine  is  C'^.H'.O^  By  some 
the  true  base  is  called  oxyde  of  lipyl,  vrhose  formula  is  C^.H^.O^ 
Supposing  that  at  the  time  of  saponification,  two  equivalents  of 
lipyl  unite  with  three  of  water  making  glycerine. 

Dr.  Quain  has  shown  that  the  muscular  and  other  tissues, 
when  placed  iu  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  diluted  spirit,  will  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  substance  exactly  resembling  fat.  And 
we  may  by  this  explain  those  retrogradations  of  the  higher  tissues 
into  fatty  in  the  old,  and  those  affected  with  obesity. 

M.  Bernard  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  hep- 
atic vein  ordinarily  contains  more  fat  than  the  portal  vein.  Also 
when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  substances  containing  no  fat, 
and  none  could  be  detected  in  the  portal  vein,  it  was  found  in  the 
hepatic.  The  inference  that  farces    itself  upon   us    is  from  the 
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above  facts,  that  the  liver  possesses  the  power  of  creating  fat. 
The  acid  of  the  butyric  acid  group — capric,  caproic,  butyric,  and 
butyroleic,  have  been  generated  during  the  decomposition  of  al- 
bumen. Tissues  of  the  living  body  change  into  adipose  matter. 
Adipocere  is  a  soap  formed  b  v'  a  union  of  fatty  acids  and  ammo- 
niacal  or  calcareous  base,  which  is  formed  in  the  dead  body;  or 
it  may  be  by  macerating  a  piece  of  muscle  in  water.  A  body 
was  exhumed  at  Bristol,  retaining  much  of  the  plumpness  of  life, 
but  on  examination  was  found  to  be  completely  saponified.  Blan- 
deau  discovered  that  the  casein  of  cheese  undergoes  a  gradual 
change  into  tat.  From  these  facts  we  infer  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  tissues  mav  be  desfraded  into  fat,  that  the  whole 
body  may  become  adipocere  ;  that  if  fat  is  deficient  in  the  blood, 
that  the  liver  can  form  it  out  of  gum,  or  starch,  or  sugar  and  wa- 
ter; also  out  of  ihe  products  of  waste  in  the  blood,  out  of  gelatin, 
chondrin,  and  albumen. 

Fat  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  combustion.  In 
the  capillaries  it  meets  with  the  oxygen  from  the  air;  they  unite, 
form  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  set  free  caloric.  This  pro- 
cess— calorification  is  of  vast  importance ;  every  action  in  the 
body  depends  upon  this  ;  increase  or  decrease  from  the  standard 
of  health,  and  disease  is  the  consequence;  ninety-eight  degrees  of 
heat  to  the  body  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  preservation  of  this  de- 
gree is  the  mortal  enemy  of  scrofula  and  tubercle  ;  while  it  lasts 
they  c?.n  make  no  progress.  No  process  is  more  faulty  in  consump- 
tion than  calorification. 

Fat  cells  abound  in  the  areolar  tissue.  In  some  they  are  very 
active  and  abundant.  They  merely  attract  the  fat  from  the 
blood,  and  deposit  it  in  their  cavities.  It  is  retained  until  de- 
manded by  the  blood,  and  then  passes  back  into  the  circulation. 
Fat  is  one  of  the  components  of  ail  cells  ;  with  phosphorus  it  is 
found  in  the  nervous  centres  ;  it  passes  the  substantia  alba  of  the 
veins,  and  is  the  symmetrical  element  of  the  body. 

Water— OMI^  is  the  most  abundant,  universal,  and  necessary 
compound  of  the  body.  We  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in 
stating  that  water  forms  75  per  cent  of  blood  and  flesh.  So  im- 
portant is  water  to  life  that  the  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  life  it- 
self.    It  holds  an  intermediate  rank  between  air  and  food,  being 


less  essential  than  the  first,  but  more  so  than  the  last.     That  lo 
the  vessel  is  obtained  from  drink,  from  air  in  the  shape  of  vapory 
and  from  the  direct  union  in  the  body  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.     It 
is  lost  by  evaporation  at  the  lungs,  there  being  a  membrane  of  144 
square  feet  which  is  at  every  inspiration  exposed  tO'  a  new  current 
of  air  ;  by  evaporation  at  the  external  surface — containing  2^500 
square  inches,  continually  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ;  by  a  rapid 
transudation  at  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the  kidneys  f  by  nutrition^, 
by  secretion;  by  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue  j  by  cbemicaf 
union  with  other  elements  in  the  formation  of  new   compounds,. 
and  hy  actual  decomposition.     It  is  the  vehicle  of  all  soiidsy   in 
canals,  receptacles,  ducts  and  vessels.     It  is  the  solvent  of  gumSy 
sngar^  salt,  acids,  alkalies,  neutrals,  and  most- secretions.     It  is 
the  body's  universal  cleanser,  externally    and    internally.     Most 
of  the  excretion?  it  will  dissolve..     It  can  be  drawn  out   of  the 
vessels  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,   loaded    with   its  digested 
excrement.     At  the  same  time  it  can  be  given  to  the  vessels  in  its- 
purity  as  fast,  and  as  eadlj  as  it  can  be  drawn  away,   burdened 
with  noxious  products  of  waste.  Thus  does  it  present  to  the  prac- 
titioner one  of  the  most  effectual  modes   of  medication — of  puri- 
fication.    Catharsis,  and  diuresis  by  cream  of  tartar,   and  podo- 
phyllin,  commenced  mildly,  and  pushed  penseveringly,  follewed 
wdth  small  and  repeated  doses  of  pure  water,    will  wash  the  man 
internally  as  effectually,  as  a  bath  and  soap  will   externally.     It 
is  already  digested  ;  it  will  be  no  tax  to  the    stomach ;  it    will 
pass  at  once  into  the  blood  vessel,  into  every  vessel,  into  the  en- 
tire areolar  tissue,  not  a  nook  nor  recess  that  it  will  not  discover 
and  bathe,  and  then  back  into  the  vessel,  and  out   at  the  kidneys 
and  bowels,  w^ith  its  burden   of  dissolved  stale  matter.     It  at 
once,  hj  its  refrigerating  power,  can  reduce  any  dynamic  state  of 
the  system-.     Not    a    sthenic   state  that   it    cannot  immediately 
change  to  the  normal  tone  and  heat. 

Soda — Na^O^  is  not  as  such  a  necessary  element  of  the  focd^ 
but  its  elements— sodium  and  oxygen,  must  be  in  the  food.  It  i* 
found  in  the  blood  in  union  with  phosphoric  aicid,  carbonic  acid.. 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  found  in  the  bile  uncombined ;  the 
phosphate  occurs  in  alvine  excretiocs,  in  sweat  and  urine.  This 
soda  thus  free  and  in  combination,  is  obtained  from  the    salt   o( 
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food  and  oxygen  of  the  breath.  The  chloride  of  the  sodium  is  de- 
composed by  the  system,  and  a  union  follows  between  the  sodium 
and  oxygen,  the  latter  being  always  present,  and  the  alkali  is  the 
result.  Soda  is  found  in  combination  with  the  albumen  of  saliva, 
and  is  always  in  healthy  blood  associated  with    albumen.     The 
amount  of  it  is  IJper  cent.     It  is  united  to  albumen  as  an  acid  is 
to  its  base,  and  gives  to  the  albujien  a  basic  property.     Pure  al- 
bumen is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soda-albumen    is   readily  sol- 
uble in  water.     The  offices  of  soda  in  the  blood  are  to  render  the 
albumen  thereof  soluble  by  the  serum,  to   prevent   the  coagula- 
tion of  albumen,  to  prevent  the    fibrillation    of  fibrin,    to  fit  the 
blood  so  it  will  pass  with  ease  through  the  capillaries,  to  be   se- 
creted by  the  liver,  giving  the  bile  an  alkaline  reaction,    so  that 
when  the  chyme  acidified  by  lactic  and  hydro-chloric  acids,  and 
slightly  degenerated  by  the  ferment — ptyalin,    meets  the    bile  in 
the  duodenum,  it  may  neutralize  the  acid   and    stop  the    farther 
action  of  pepsin,  otherwise  the  ferment  and  acids  will  decompose 
the  albumen  of  chyme,  and  give  rise  to  inorganic  compounds,  and 
they  to  pain,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea.     It  is  serviceable  in  neu- 
tralizing the  acids  of  disintegration  in  the  nervous   and  muscular 
tissues.     This  process  is   continually   evolving   sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric, and  carbonic  acids,  the   first   two    are  caustics,   and  the 
last  is  a  narcotic,  and  they  are    instantly  rendered   inert  b}^   the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  by  the  union  with  soda  and  other  bases. 

The  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  carbonate,  thus  formed,  are  re- 
ceived from  the  seats  of  their  formation,  into  the  vessels,  and 
minMe  with  the  blood,  not  alto^rether  as  stale  elements  for  elim- 
i  nation  by  the  excretory  organs,  though  if  they  become  excessive 
they  are  thus  removed,  but  are  coupled  with  the  blood  for  a  great 
service.  These  elements  of  the  blood  do  not  wholly  come  from 
the  wastes  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility are  formed  also  from  simples  in  the  serum  and  red  cells. 

The  phosphate  of  soda,  aided  perhaps  by  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
gives  to  the  serum  of  the  blood  double  the  power  over  water  to 
absorb  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  Also  it  gives  to  the  red  cells 
their  remarkable  power  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  car- 
bonic acid  at  the  capillaries.  The  exportation  of  this  gas  from 
the  tissues,  and  the  importation  of  oxygen  from  the    air,    are  de- 
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pendent  upon  an  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  produced  by  phosphate 
of  soda.  This  being  so,  the  philosophy  of  its  administration,  in 
small  quantities,  in  scrofula,  tuberose,  aplastic  states  of  the 
blood,  and  prostration  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  can 
be  easily  understood.  Vegetable  acids — malic,  citric,  tartaric, 
and  tannic,  are  rapidly  metamorphosed  by  the  blood,  aided  by 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  otherwise  they  are  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys,  as  they  were  received  by  the  stomach.  Uric 
acid  which  is  a  product  of  waste  is  also  farther  reduced — decom- 
posed by  those  alkalies,  and  gives  rise  to  urea  and  oxalic  acid. 
The  more  alkali  the  blood  contains,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for 
albumen  to  coagulate,  or  fibrin  to  organize.  Perhaps  this  fact 
may  be  serviceable  in  adhesive  inflammations.  We  can  see 
here  why  the  alkaline  bath  is  valuable  in  stenic  diseases.  On 
the  basic  state  of  the  blood,  depends  the  powder  of  the  blood  to 
dissolve  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
The  free  alkali  greatly  favors  tlie  combustion  of  organic  com- 
pounds— sugar,  lactin,  glucose,  and  lactic  acid.  Any  deviation 
from  the  physiological  standard,  of  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the 
blood,  above  or  below,  must  greatly  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  life.  If  the  blood  loses  its  alkalinity — if  it  becomes  neutral, 
or  acid,  the  incoming  of  oxygen,  and  the  out-going  of  carbonic 
acid,  will  be  reduced  at  least  one  half;  albumen  and  other  on^a- 
nic  compounds  will  be  less  soluble ;  tibrin  w^ill  organize  more 
readily;  fluids  will  pass  the  capillaries  with  increased  difficulty; 
the  acid  products  of  waste  will  not  be  neutralized  ;  the  organic 
acids  will  pass  through  the  system  unaltered ;  the  organic  com- 
bustible elements  will  resist  the  process  of  calorification  ;  bile 
will  lose  its  power  to  neutralize  the  chyme,  and  the  albuminous 
group  will  be  disintegrated  before  it  reaches  the  blood  ;  the  me- 
tallic oxides  will  not  be  dissolved,  and  much  of  the  retro-gradation 
of  the  first  products  of  waste  will  be  retarded  ;  they  will  accum- 
ulate, and  great  derangements  will  follow. 

PoTAssA — K.^0^  appears  in  the  blood  as  a  nutriment.  Po- 
tassium is  ^ound  in  large  quantities  in  the  red  cell,  and  so  is  ox- 
ygen ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  serum,  but  not  in  so  large  amounts. 
The  ashes  ofmuscles  yield  40  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  14  percent, 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium.     Salts  of  potash  appear  in  urine, 
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in  ^oeces,  and  in  sweat.  It  i?  an  important  element  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre.  And  when  this  tissue  is  hypertrophied,  food  destitute 
of  potash  would  be  indicated;  but  when  this  tissue  is  atrophied, 
then  potash  would  be  required. 

Lime — Ca^O^,  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  forms  52  per 
cent  of  the  elements  of  bone,  66  per  cent  of  dentine,  and  89  per 
cent  of  enamel.  Bones  that  are  softening  are  faulty  in  this 
''bone  earth;"  food  destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime,  will  cause  sof- 
tening of  bones.  The  ash  of  cartilage  contains  4  per  cent  of  this 
earthy  salt ;  muscular  fibre  contains  1  'per  cent ;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  protein  compounds;  it 
is  found  in  all  animal  fluids  ;  the  protein  compounds  are  supposed 
to  be  its  solvent;  it  is  found  with  every  cell  of  the  body-hence  in 
every  tissue ;  it  is  considered  as  necessary  to  the  organic  forma- 
tive power  as  any  element ;  so  much  so  that  it  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite remedy  in  all  aplastic  states  of  the  blood.  It  should  be 
considered  as  one  ofthe  necessary  elements  of  nutrition  in  every 
tissue,  as  much  so  as  water,  or  albumen,  or  air,  but  not  in  the 
same  amounts.  Carbonate  of  lime  forms  8  per  cent  of  bone,  3 
per  cent  of  dentine,  and  4  percent  of  enamel.  In  that  degrada- 
tion of  the  tissues  known  as  ossification,  food  containing  the  saltg 
of  lime,  or  lime  will  be  advantageously  discarded  ;  but  when  the 
reverse  happens,  the  softening  of  the  bony  tissue,  food  containing 
the  ''bone  earth"  will  be  beneficial,  and  also  when  the  processes 
of  assimilation,  sanguification,  and  nutrition  are  embarrassed  in 
tubercle  and  cachexy,  this  earthy  salt  will  be  indicated. 

Magnesia — Mg.^0^,  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid, 
appears  in  the  blood  en  route  for  the  bones,  which  contain  1  or 
2  per  cent ;  dentine  contains  1,  and  enamel  1.  It  is  also  detec- 
ted in  the  urine  and  faces. 

Chloride  of  Sodium — Na'.  CP.,  is  received  with  the  food 
and  found  as  a  constant  element  of  the  blood.  The  ashes  of 
muscle?  contain  14  per  cent  of  salt.  One  per  cent  of  chlorine 
occurs  in  the  red  cells,  and  3  and  over  appear  in  the  liquor  san- 
guinis. Chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  de- 
tected in  perspiration  ;  chloride  of  sodium  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  urine  ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  faces.  When  received  by  the 
blood,  it  is  decomposed,  its  chlorine  unites  with    hydrogen,   and 
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appears  in  the  gastric  guice  as  hydro-chloric  acid,  as  a  solvent  of 
the  protein  compounds  of  food  ;  the  sodium  joins  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood,  and  appears  in  bile  as  soda,  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  acids,  from  the  stomach,  and  for  the  cessation  of  the  action  of 
pspsin.  The  chlorine  also  unites  with  potassium  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aliment  for  the  muscular  tissue.  The  soda  which  is 
in  union  with  albumen  fitting  it  for  solution  by  the  water  of  the 
blood,  also  that  which  forms  salts  with  phosphoric  and  carbonic 
acids,  is  in  all  probability  obtained  from  the  sodium  of  salt,  and 
oxygen  of  the  air.  And  lastly  salt  is  the  great  conservator  of  the 
blood  ;  it  is  the  blood's  universal  anti-septic.  Fermentation  and 
putrefaction  are  ever  ready  to  raise  their  rebellious  and  mutinous 
voices  in  the  very  penetralia  of  the  body.  Ferments  are  there 
doing  with  their  might  the  retro-grading  work.  To  keep  this 
process  within  certain  limits — to  keep  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
life,  and  to  prevent  the  rich  albumen,  hbrin,  globulin,  and  hema- 
tin  from  degradation,  to  preserve  them  in  all  their  vigor  and  plas- 
ticity, is  the  function  of  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  the  dynamic 
states  of  the  system  this  wonderful  preserver  may  not  be  needed. 
But  in  all  adynamic  conditions,  in  all  malignant,  typhoid,  fermen- 
tin'"'-,  putrefactive  states,  then  salt  is  called  for,  then  introduce  the 
conservator  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  prevent  the  domination 
of  retro-gradation.  When  the  physician  remembers  that  common 
salt  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  gastric  juice,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  bile,  for  the  solution  of  the  organic  compounds  of  the 
blood,  for  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  for  the  making  of  the  phos- 
phates and  carbonates  of  soda,  which  give  to  the  blood  its  remar- 
kable ability  to  absorb  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  which  is  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  for  an  anti-septic  to  the  whole 
blood  and  tissues,  then  its  use  in  practice  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Silica — Si^O^.,  occurs  inthe  blood  as  one  of  the  elements, 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  hair.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
excrement  of  the  eliminating  organs.  Its  use  farther  than  this 
has  not  been  noticed. 
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Manganese,  one  of  the^heavy  metals,  as  an  oxide  has  been 
noticed  in  the  analysis  of  bone.  Traces  of  it  appear  in  the  pro- 
ducts o(*  eliminating:  orii:ans. 

Fluorine,  one  of  the  natural  gases  in  association  with  oxy- 
gen and  calcium  enters  into  the  formation  of  bme,  and  also  shows 
itself  in  the  excretions.  S. 

(to   be   continued.) 


MEDICINE  A  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Medicine  is  as  much  a  natural  science  as  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry or  Geology.  While  man  is  the  heir  of  pain  and  disease, 
he  is,  by  a  munificent  providence  furnished  on  the  other  hand 
with  means  for  his  reHef,  and  these  means  have  been  found  (in 
proportion  as  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  developed)  to  be 
so  perfect  in  their  adaptation,  and  this  adaptation  is  so  perfectly 
correspondent  to  the  other  laws  of  nature,  as  to  preclude  all 
doubt  as  to  their  being  fixed  in  the  order  of  nature. 

We  are  not  left  here  alone  to  reason  a  priori^  to  clear  this 
point,  but  every  fact  gathered  from  professional  experience,  and 
every  deduction  upon  reasoning  from  these  facts  prove  the 
same. 

Physiology  and  Pathology  form  the  basis  of  the  practical  su- 
perstructure of  medicine.  As  Physiology  teaches  the  laws  of 
organic  life,  or  the  science  oflifc^  Pathology  contemplates  thes.^ 
laws  in  their  deranged,  obstructed,  or  imperfect  state.  Medicine 
proposes  to  restore  the  physiological  laws  from  their  pathological 
state.  Now,  if  in  all  eiTorts  to  be  made  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  physiological  state,  or  of  the  restoration  of  this  state  from 
that  of  the  pathogenetic  or  diseased  state,  we  are  left  to  the  cap- 
rice of  mere  art  we  must  fail ;  but  tiiisij  not  the  case.  The  con- 
servative power  of  the  system — the  vis  medicatrix  naturae — in- 
volves all  the  conditions  of  cure,  and  our  artificial  appliances  are 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  just  as  they  are  or  are  not  adapted  to 
the  natural  indications  of  cure. 

If  then  disease  consists  simply  of  the  interrupt  ion  of  the  phy- 
siological laws,  if  then  also  the  cure  depends  upon  the  display  of 
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th?  conservative  and  healing  power,  either  aided  or  not  aided  by 
extrinsic  curative  agencies,  is  not  the  truth  irresistible  that  medi- 
cine is  a  natural  science  ? 

But  an  objector  may  say  that  altho'  the  basis  or  the  principles 
upon  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  predicated  may  be  of  na- 
tuml  character,  yet  that  superstructure,  that  classification,  that 
arrangement  of  the  several  facts  involved,  so  as  to  present  the 
theory  of  medicine  in  a  tangible  form  to  the  mind,  is  certainly  al- 
together artificial  and  incidental,  and  as  this  work — this  arrang- 
ment— is  what  is  usually  referred  to  when  medicine  is  spoken  of  as 
a  science,  is  it  not  proper  to  call  this  science  a  speculative  and 
hypothetical  science? 

The  answer  here  is  most  obvious.  No  one  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  clear  of  imposed  or  obtruded  speculations  and  of 
liypothesis.  The  human  mind  is  prone  to  speculation,  and  hy- 
pothetical reasoning,  and  will  carry  these  into  all  the  avenues 
of  thought.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  we  would  designate  the 
character  of  any  science,  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  doctrines  upon  which  it  is  predicated,  and  we 
look  at  the  explanatory  and  incidental  glosses,  and  the  foreign 
material  supplied  in  the  superstructure,  in  a  critical  light,  and 
our  conclusions  rest  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  essential  elements  of  the  superstructure. 

Medicine  must  in  this  XvAii  be  denominated  strictly  a  natural 
ifcicMce. 

As  a  natural  science  medicine  is  ?i  perfect  science,  and  there 
is  therefore  always  a  true  standard  to  govern  the  practitioner. 
The  office  of  the  physician  is  thus  clearlv  indicated.  The  acta 
and  appliances  that  may  be  thus  invoked  as  means  auxiliary  and 
strictly  consistent  with  the  inherent  vital  conservative  and  resto- 
rative powers  must  be  instituted  and  practiced  with  discrimina- 
tion, so  that  all  the  natural  indications  are  fulfilled,  and  no  other 
rule  of  action  must  ever  be  admitted  by  the  physician. 

Another  fact  is  pertinent  to  this  view  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, then  it  must  agree  in  its  correlatives — it  must  correspond  with 
all  the  other  natural  sciences,  as  we  find  all  the  laws  of  nature  in 
the  strictest  harmony.  All  the  remedial  appliances  must  be  har- 
monious in  all  their  bearino:  in  reference  to    any  and    all    the  na- 
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tural  laws.  The  vital  laws,  that  is  the  laws  of  animal  life,  must 
not  be  infringed  by  our  appliances — we  must  in  no  case  employ 
poisons^  or  such  agents  as  are  intrinsically  inimical  to  life,  and 
we  must  avoid  all  circumstantial  poisons,  that  is,  we  must  guard 
against  all  such  circumstances  as  would  produce  mischief  from 
assents  otherwise  harmless.  This  doctrine  is  the  niore  admissable 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  views  in  medicine  propose  a  system 
of  remedial  appliances  so  abundant,  \d  of  a  variety  so  compIet<^ 
as  to  afford  ample  means  to  fulhl  eve  y  natural  indication,  wdth 
the  greatest  promptitude,  convenience,  certainty,  and  safety — 
natural  remedies fornaHiralwfmts.  J.  K. 


HOOPING-COUGH,  OR    PERTUSSIS. 

Hooping-cough,  is  one  of  those  troublesome  maladies,  to  which 
infancy  and  childhood  are  liable,  though  not  so  fatal  as  either 
pneumonia  or  croup. 

It  is  found  to  prevail,  most  frequently  in  young  children,  and 
oftener  in  girls  than  boys.     It  occurs  both  in  the  sporadic  form 
(that  is,  jaM  confined  to  some  locality,)  and  in  the  widely  prevail- 
ing epidemic,  extending  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.     It  is  not 
only  contagious,  but    can    be  transmitted  by  actual  contact,  in' 
consequence  of  which,  it  is  infectious. 

Hooping-cough  is  characterized  by  a  hard,  convulsive  cough, 
which  takes  place  during  expiration,  and  is  accompanied  by  long 
shrill,  laborious  inspirations,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  term 
h^op,  as  applied  to  this  peculiar  kind  of  cough.  The  cough 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  sometimes  continue  for  several 
minutes,  and  terminate  by,  the  expectoration  of  a  tough  phlegm, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  vomiting. 

In  simple  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  seldom  any  fever,  the 
appetite  continues  good,  and  wdth  the  exception  of  occasional 
languor,  fatigue,  and  irritability  of  temper,  the  child  appears  to 
be  well,  and  spends  its  time  in  play,  during  the  intermissions,  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

Hooping  cough  has  been  regarded  by  the  profession  as  a 
disease  of  self-limitation,  which  may  be  modified,  but  not  arrest 
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<*d  in  its  course.  This  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  our  day, 
thousjh  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  ^there  are  a  few  who  advocate 
quite  an  opposite  doctrine  ;  that  is,  that  it  can  be  cut  short. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  humanity's  sake,  that  this  latter  op- 
inion entertained  by  the  few,  Vv^ill  become  popular  with  the  pro- 
fession, based  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  on  sound  pathology,  and 
the  therapeutic  action  of  the  agents  used  in  its  treatment. 

Pathology. — The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  all 
others,  mainly  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  views  entertained 
of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  parts  involved.  If  our  views 
be  correct,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  select  suitable 
remedial  agents  to  fulfil  the  indications.  If  incorrect,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  our  treatment  is  uncertain  and    empirical. 

What  then  is  the  essential  anatomical  lesion  in  pertussis  as 
laid  down  by  the  standard  authorities  ?  A  ^writer  of  distinc- 
tion says,  "there  is  no  anatomical  lesion,  except,  perhaps, 
slight  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane."  In 
many  cases,  the  membrane  lining  the  small  air-tubes,  and  some- 
times that  of  the  trachea,  is  thicker  than  natural,  and  somewhat 
reddened,  and  the  tubes  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  frothy  mu- 
cus,  or    a  thick  viscid,  and  tenacious  phlegm. 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  disease  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
comprising  two  elements  ofmorbid  action,  one  of  which  consists 
in  slight  inflammation,  but  partakes  of  the  character  of  both. 

For  the  treatment,  we  have  quite  a  variety  of  remedies,  each 
one  having  its  advocates  who  claim  for  it  a  superiority    over  all 
others.     There  are  but  a  few  agents,  however,  that  have  been  of 
much  value  in  our  hands.   Belladonna  is  a  valuable  agent  and  a 
favourite  remedy  with  many ;  but  on  account  of  the  extract,  which 
is  most  always  used,  varying  in  strength,    sometimes  at  most  in- 
ert, at  others  again  of  full  strength  ;  it  becomes  a  dangerous  agent 
to  use  if  prescribed,  as  is  the  custom  in  towns  and  cities,  first  get- 
ting the  prescription  filled  at  one  store,  then   at   another,   the  re- 
mits must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  medi- 
cine.    It  requires,  also,  more  care  in  its  administration,    and  at- 
tention to  the  symptoms ;  of  its  action  on  the    patient,  than  w« 
generally  find  among  those  having  charge  of  small  children. 
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The  following  formula  will  be  found  convenient  to  administer 
and  eftectual,  if  the  extract  be  gooi. 

]^.     Ext.  Belladonna       -     .     -     gr.x. 
Alcohol     ...     -       gtt.x. 
Water 3j.— Mix. 

Let  the  extract  be  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  the  compound 
well  shaken  before  using  it.  The  dose  f o  r  a  child  from  four  to 
six  months  old  should  be  from  five  to  ten  drops,  once  in  two 
hours,  and  continued  till  the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  a  red 
rash  appears  on  the  skin,  after  which  no  more  should  be  given, 
that  day.  The  morning  following,  commenced  with  the  same 
quantity,  and  continued  till  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  before. 
Should  this  quantity  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  or  the  red  rash  on  the  skin,  then  each  dose  may  be 
increased  two  or  three  drops,  till  it  does.  In  a  few  days,  the 
cough  will  be  perceptibly  diminished.  Many  cases  are  recorded 
as  having  been  cured  in  from  five  days  to  a  week. 

Another  remedy  of  great  value,  and  less  dangerous  than  Bella- 
donna, is  the  carbonate  ofpotassa,  which  in  the  form   of  coch-  • 
iueal  mixture,  is  not  confined  to  the  profession,    but  is  used  as  a 
domestic  medicine,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.     The  fol- 
lowing formula  is  the  one  generally  used  : 

]^.     Carbonate  of  Potassa     -     -     ^j . 
Cochineal          .     .     .     -     .     ^ss. 
White  Sugar    -----     3j. 
Water 5iv. — Mix. 

To  a  child,  one  year  old,  give  a  dessert-spoonful,  once  in  four 
hours,  during  the  day. 

I  have  frequently  used  this  remedy,  and  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  with  the  exception  of  alum  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  not  only  safe 
to  use,  but  is  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines  in  keeping  down 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Th« 
carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  used  alone,  dissolved  in  simple  syrup, 
or  gum  and  water,  and  in  much  larger  quantity  than  as  recom- 
mended above. 

Alum  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird  in  hie 
reports  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Rethinks  it  is  most  potent  admin- 
istered when  "all   inflammatory   symptoms   have  subsided,  and 
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when,  with  a  cool  skin  and  clean  tongue,  the  little  patient  is 
harassed  by  a  copious  secretion  from  the  bronchi,  the  attempt  to 
o-et  rid  of  which  produces  the  exhausting  and  characteristic 
couc^h,  alum  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  value."  It  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  there  are  but  few  if  any  agents,  which  act  with 
more  certainty,  or  afford  such  marked  and  rapid  relief  to  the  little 
sufferers  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

It  may  be  administered  freel}^  without  fear  of^any  serious  con- 
sequences supervening.  If  administered  in  large  doses,  it  pro- 
duces vomiting,  which  is  not  objectionable  in  the  least.  Neith- 
er does  it  constipate  but  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  bring  about  a 
loose  condition  of  the  bowels,  when  continued  for  long  time. 
The  quantity  recommended  to  be  given  varias  from  two  to  six 
grains  every  four  hours. 

The  formula  which  Dr.  Bird  recomends  is  as  follows. 

R.     Aluminis     -     - gr.xxv. 

Ext.  Conii gr.xij. 

Syrup  of  Red  Poppy       .     -     -     .     3ij. 

Aqua  Anethi 3iij. — Mix. 

■    Of  this,  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  to  a 

child  from  two  to  five  years  of  age.     A  much  larger  quantity  is 

recomended  by  Dr.  Bird. 

A  formula,  which  I  use  and  prefer  to  the  above,  on  account  of 
its  ease,  is  as  follows  : 

^.     Alum     .     .     -     ^    _     9ij. 

Syrup  of  Ginger,  Syrup  acacia.  Aqua  Fontis  a  a  3j. — Mix. 

"When  this  is  prepared  with  good  syrups,"  says  Dr.  Meigs,  it 
tastes  very  much  like  lemonade,"  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is 
not  at  all  disagreeable  or  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  so  that  children 
take  it  without  trouble,  and  in  some  cases  become  very  fond  of  it. 
The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  four  times  a  day,  or  every  four  hours. 

The  acid  treatment  has  recently  been  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Gibb,  of  London,  and  numerous  writers  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  claimed  for  nitric  and,  that  it  as  successfully  arrests  the  parox- 
ysms, and  removes  the  hooping,  and  shortens  the  disease,  as  qui- 
nine does  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever.  Others  contend,  though 
it  may  not  fulfil  the  indications  in  every  case,  it  is,  nevertheless 
the  best  remedy  yet  presented  to  the  profession.     The  acid  may 
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be  combined  in  various  ways  to  suit  the  prescriber,  or  the  palate  of 
the  patient.     I  have  used  it  during  the  last   three    months,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  combined  as  follows ; 
o!  9^.     Nitric  acid  diluted      -    -    -     jsi. 

Simple  syrup,  Water  a  a     -     J.ij — Mix. 
Of  this,  a  teaspoonful,  every  two  hours,  to  an  infant  under 
twelve  months.     To  a  child  over  that  age,    the   dose  must   be 
propoitionately  increased.  T.  J.  W. 


HAGNOSIS  BETWEEN  SCARLATINA  AND  MEASLES, 

It  may  be  assumed,  and  correctly  too,  that  Scarlatina  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  other  eruptive  fevers,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  eruption,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  onlj 
•ymptoms  of  a  diagnostic  character,  at  this  early  period,  are 
great  frequency  of  pulse,  which  is  apparent  at  an  early  day,  more 
or  less  soreness  of  the  fauces,  accompanied  with  a  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  prevailing  at 
the  time.  These  symptoms  are  all,  however,  uncertain  and  fal- 
lacious, and  he  who  wishes  to  speak  with  certainty,  ought  to  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  before  he  ventures  an  opinion. 
The  appearance  of  the  eruption  settles  the  question  beyond 
doubt,  as  it  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

Scarlatina  may  be  distinguished  from  measles  by  the  followin<^ 
•ymptoms : — 


Scarlatina. 
Tlie  forming  stage  of  Scarlati- 
na rarely  lasts  more  than  twenty 
lour  hours,  and  frequently  not  so 


long. 


In  scarlatina  the  rash  appears 
suddenly,  and  frequently  arises 
ftt  its  height  in  a  single  day. 


In  scarlatina  the  eruption  is  in 


Measles. 

The  forming  stage  of  Measles, 
seldom,  if  ever,  less  than  four 
days. 

In  Measles  the  rash  appears 
first  on  the  face,  and  extends  bj 
degrees,  until  it  invests  the  entire 
body,  but  seldom  reaching  tha 
hands  and  feet  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  day. 

In  Measles  the  eruption  appears. 


the    form   of  innumerable  small     first    in     distinct    papula,    Tfhichi 
dots,  or  points,  which  are  in  such  '  unite  and  form  patches  of  an  ir 
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©lose  contact  as  to  give  to  the 
surface  a  uniform  color,  com- 
pared to  that  produced  by  blush- 
ing 

The  color  of.  the  eruption  in 
scarlatina  is  pf  a.^  bright  scarlet 

In  scarlatina  ftie  fliro^i Is  deep- 
ly involved. 

In  scarlatina  the  febrile  symp- 
toms run  very  high,  the  pulse  is 
very  frequent,  attended  with  a 
dry,  hot  skin.  The  pulse  fre- 
quently runs  as  high  as  140  to 
160,  in  young  children. 


regular,  crescentic  shape. 


The  color  of  the  eruption  ia 
measles  is  dark  red,  like  raspber- 
ry juice. 

In  measles  the  throat  is  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  aflfected. 

In  measles  the  fever  never  run* 
as  high  as  in  scarlatina,  the  pulse 
less  frequent,  and  the  skin  not  sa 
hot. 


T.  J.  W. 
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•  It  will  be  one  of  the  constant  objects  of  the  Journal  to  securt 
and  bring  before  the  Profession  the  Experience  of  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent physicians.  Improved,  convenient,  and  successful  modes  of 
treatment  are  urgently  solicited.  The  Practitioner  will  ever  find  tht 
columns  of  the  Journal  open  to  him.  In  fact  it  will  be  the  Physici- 
an's Journal.  Every  one  demands  a  simple,  convenient,  neat  and 
reliable  Practice  ;  and  in  this  way  can  such  a  Practice  be  obtained, 
ia  a  brief  presentation  of  the  practice  of  practical  men. 
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TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  DR.  POTTER'S  JOURNAL. 

A  few  statements  of  fact  by  the  faculty  of  the  A.  M.  College,  in 
relation  to  the  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  are  deemed 
proper. 

Dr.  Potter  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  Journal,  when  pub-' 
lished  at  Syracuse,  and  while  published  at  Cincinnati.  When  Dr.  P. 
accepted  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  A.  M.  College,  the 
Faculty  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  pages,  and  in  its  patronage. 
They  wrote  for  it  zealously,  and  labored  cordially  for  the  extension 
of  its  subscriptions,  in  view  of  which  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  many  subscribers  were  secured  for  the  Journal  in  the  South  and 
North  West.  But  the  Journal  has  not  appeared  since  February , 
months  have  elapsed  since  its  last  issue  ;  only  two  numbers  of  the 
volume  for  1856  have  been  issued.  From  its  patrons  come  the  inter- 
rogatory— *'Has  the  Journal  been  suspended?"  Its  friends  are  dis- 
satisfied. In  many  instances  they  hold  the  Faculty  responsible  fo- 
jts  pubiication,  and  its  cessation  under  the  circumstances,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  College. 

Because  friends  to  the  College  have  been  induced  to  subscribe  for 
the  Journal  by  the  Faculty,  because  in  some  instances  the  Faculty 
fl,re  supposed  to  ^i>e  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal, 
though  in  truth  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  it, 
because  a  wound  to  the  College  is  likely  to  be  inflicted  by  its  sus- 
pension, because  of  a  pressing  demand  from  the  262  students  of  the 
College,  because  of  a  loud  call  from  the  friends  of  the  College  for  a 
bold,  independent,  and  tolerant  Medical  Journal,  and  because  the 
highest  good  of  the  College  demands  it,  the  Faculty  will  publish  a 
monthly  periodical,  to  be  called  the  American  Medical  Journal. 

To  all  who  paid  the  subscription  price  to  the  A.  M.  &  S.  Journal, 
for  1856,  through  the  influence  of  the  Faculty,  the  A.  M.  Journal 
will  be  sent  for  one  year  without  charge.  Others,  whose  confid- 
ence in  the  stability  of  the  Journal  the  Faculty  were  in  nowise  the 
cause  of,  cannot  expect  such  a  gratuity. 

The  publication  of  the  Journal  is  wholly,  at  the  start,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Faculty.  They  have  coalesced  for  the  establishment 
and  success  of  the  A.  M.  College  ;  and  now  they  come  forward  and 
publish  the  A.  M.  Journal  to  avoid  misunderstanding,   to  prevent 
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alienation  of  feeling  among  their  friends,  to  convince  tlie  Profession 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  A.  M.  College  are  reliable,  are  in  earnest, 
are  honorable,  are  devoted  to  a  solid  Reformation  in  practical  medi- 
cine, are  true  to  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  past  classes, 
and  are  doing' all  in  their  power  tomeet  the  expectations  of  the  great 
number  of  students  who  have  already  signified  their  intention  to  at- 
tend the  coming  course  of  lectures  in  the  American  Medical  College,r 
The  American  Medical  Journal  will  be  sent  to  the  patrons  of  Dr. 
Potter's  Journal,  and  on  the  receipt  of  it,  those  who  sub- 
•cribed  for  his  Journal  because  of  its  publication  at  Cincinnati,  and 
connection  with  the  A.  M.  College,  will  so  inform  the  Dean,  Dr.  T. 
J.  AVright,  Xo.  8,  George  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  A.  M.  Journal 
will  be  sent  to  such    for   one  year  free  of  charge. 

The  American  Medical  Journal  will  also  be  sent  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  friends  of  Young  Physic  throughout  the  States  and  the  Prov- 
Uices  for  examination,  patronage,  and  recommendation.  As  far  as  it 
may  be  practicable  for  those  who  receive  No.  1  of  the  A.  M.  Journal 
to  order  the  Journal  for  the  year,  and  to  recommend  it  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  the  Faculty  will  aim  to  more  than  remunerate  by 
promptness  of  publication,  fidelity  to  progress,  allegiance  to  science, 
and  devotion  to  those  subjects  which  afe  in  daily  demand  by  the  in- 
dustrious and  philosophical  practitioner. 

The  graduates  and  students  of  the  A.  M.  College  will  receive  the 
Journal.  It  will  come  to  each  of  you  as  to  its  nearest  friend.  And 
if  you  all  with  zeal  will  labor  with  the  Faculty  for  one  year  for  its 
Qfttablishment,  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  will  be  fully  re- 
aliaed.  You  are  individually  requested,  earnestly  solicited,  appealed 
to  by  your  Alma  Mater,  to  give  to  the  Organ  of  the  College  your 
eordial  and  liberal  support.  To  the  Journal  your  own  dollar  is  just 
fl^  good  as  your  neighbor's,  and  his  just  as  good  as  yours.  Do  not 
then  fail  to  couple  them  ;  nor  fail  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean,  T.  J.  Wright,  at  the  very  earliest  practicable  date. 

To  the  old  pioneers  of  a  practice,  the  remedies  of  which  combine 
sitfety   with  competency,  who  are  familiar  with  reverses,  obstacles, 
injury  from  neglect,    mischief  from   pretended   sympathy,  also  with 
the  benefits  from  timely  aid  and  true  friends,  the  Faculty  leok  fo  r 
recommendation,  co-operation,  and  "material"  means. 


Daring  the  month  of  October  next,  a  Preliminary  course  will  bj 
gflren  in  the  A.  M.  College;  also,  twice  a  week  the  Commercial  Hos- 
pital will  be  open  to  the  Students  of  the  American. 
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Two  and  three  lectures  in  the  College  per  day,  and  two  lectures 
on  Wednesday  and  on  Saturday  in  the  Hospital,  free  of  charge,  aoi 
opportunities  to  an  enterprising  Student  of  Medicine,  worthy  of  no- 
lice  and  securitj. 


The  Dissecting  Rooms  of  the  A.  M.  College  will  be  open  to  Stu- 
dents during  the  Preliminary  Course.  Students  wishing  to  master 
the  Organic  Sciences,  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  their  prosecu- 
tion, under  the  skilful  guidance  of  R.  Richard  Clay,  M.  D,  ''^ 

.'Oil 

As  soon  as  the  receipts  of  the  Journal  justify,  the  size  of  It  will  h^ 
increased,  though  the  price  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  A.  M.  Journal  the  cheapest,  the  most 
useful,  and  the  most  popular  of  American  Journals.  The  entire  re- 
ceipts will  be  devoted  to  its  publication,  enlargement,  and  embellish- 
ment.  ,       « 

Vandalism  will  not  constitute  the  spirit  nor  the  body  of  the  A.  M, 
Journal.  It  will  nevertheless  have  a  determinate  purpose.  It  will 
he  constructive.  It  will  labor  with  zeal  and  industry  for  the  estab* 
iishment  of  a  satisfactory  Practice  of  Medicine,  for  the  perfection 
of  Hygiene,  and  for  the  completeness  of  the  Science  of  Life. 

Those  who  will  receive  the  Journal  may  be  divided  into  four  clas«- 
fis  ;  viz.,  those  who  will  be  entitled  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  Faculty: 
those  who  will  immediately  and  cordially  order  it ;  those  who  will 
desire  to  patronize  it,  after  it  has  been  firmly  established,  and  thow 
who  will  not  favor  it  at  any  time. 

From  all,  the  Faculty  will  be  much  pleased  to  hear  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Please  to  let  them  know  where,  what,  and  how  you 
all  are  towards  the  Journal. 


Students  who  wish  to  tread  the  quiet  and  attractive  paths  of  sci- 
ence, freed  from  the  rankness  and  repulsiveness  of  partizanism,  and 
the  passion,  strife,  and  unscrupulousness  of  untempered  rivalry,  will 
find  their  wants  fully  satisfied  at  the  A-  M.  College. 

To  the  A.  M.  Journal  is  open  a  rich  and  unoccupied  field — ih» 
faithful  and  systematic  presentation  of  the  advanced  views  and  prac- 
tices of  the  entire  Profession.     The  practitioner   and  student  require 
a  vehicle  through  which  every  phase  of  the  Profession  can  reach  thew 
reliable,  frank,  and  faithful    manner.     Heretofore   they  have  not 
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had  it.  Prior  to  this,  domination,  illiberality,  and  exclusivcnes  Iiav» 
disfigured  the  various  medical  periodicals.  Now  the  A.  M.  Journal 
•leps  forward  to  fill  this  chasm  in  medical  Journalism,  with  zeal, 
courage  and  confidence.  And  if  it  performs  this  work  faithfully,  it 
will  soon  be  the  universal  favorite  of  the  Profession. 


Every  student  who  has  attended  the  A.  M.  College  must  be  fui*- 
nished  with  the  Journal.  The  residences  of  some  of  them  are  un- 
known to  the  Faculty  ;  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  wherea- 
bouts of  all,  will  those  who  do  receive  it  do  the  Faculty  the  favor  of 
•ending  to  them  the  names  and  residences  of  all  in  their  knowledge  ? 


Students  wishing  for  something  more  than  a  mere  routine  practice 
— something  more  than  imitation  and  blind  empiricism,  who  desire 
a  solid  philosophy  to  guide  them  in  the  trying  hours  of  practical  life, 
will  find  it  in  the  Chairs  of  Organic  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology of  the  A.  M.  College. 


Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  are  presented  with  great 
precision,  clearness,  minuteness,  and  attractiveness  in  the  A.  M.  Col- 
lege. 


Minute  structures,  elementary  and  compound  principles,  and  tha 
forces  of  nature  are  heavily  taxed,  in  the  Therapeutics  of  the  A.  M. 
College,  for  the  philosophy  of  the  action  of  Medicines. 

No  pains  will  be  spared,  no  prejudice  will  blind,  no  fanaticism  mis- 
lead,  nor    want    of    punctuality     prevent,    the    practical  chairs   of- 
the  A.  M  .College  from  presenting  to  the  Student  the  best  means 
•nd  modes  of  cure  known  to  the  Profession. 

The  friends  of  a  real  Progress  and  a  sound  Eeformation  in  Medi- 
cine are  assured  that  the  American  is  free  from  heavy  rents  ;  is  free 
from  the  incubus  of  an  accumulating  and  an  uncancelable  debt;  is  free 
from  the  mischief  of  law-suits  ;  is  free  from  an  unsettled  state  of 
name,  home,  habitation  and  charter  ;  is  free  from  a  disaffected  and 
incomplete  Faculty  ;  is  free  from  contentious  spirits,  overweening 
vanity,  unscrupulous  ambition,  and  a  sordid,  tyrannous  monopoly  ; 
is  free  from  the  unprofessional  and  narrow-minded  practice  of  grant- 
ing diplomas  in  science  disfigured  and  disgraced  with  party  epithets; 
is  free  from  a  College  professing  to  teach  the  noblest  sciences,  dis- 
honored with  rank,  clannish  and  offensive  names  ;  and  is  free  from 
icctarian  domination  and  fanatical  antecedents. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Araerican  Medical  College  take  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  state  to  its  Alumni,  to  its  friends,  and  to  the  Profesj- 
fiion  that  its  prospects  are  very  encouraging.  The  completeness  of  its 
organization,  and  its  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  arc  an  earnest 
of  its  prosperity. 

The  Chairs  vacated  by  the  voluntary  resignations  of  Professors 
Witt,  Cochran  and  Baldridge  (who  left  in  good  feeling)  have  been 
again  filled  by  men  of  superior  talents  and  attainments,  and  who 
will  fully  do  their  part  in  sustaining  the  growing  reputation  of  the 
College. 

The  Trustees  in  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  Teachers,  have 
had  in  view  associative  qualities,  energy,  reliability,  permanence, 
practical  experience,  and  scientific  attainments ;  all  of  which  are 
conspicuously  possessed  by  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  There  is  not 
a  perceptible  element  of  disaffection  nor  of  change  in  the  Institution. 
Five  of  the  members  reside  in  the  city,  and  the  others  are  so  acces- 
ible  as  to  enable  them  faithfully  to  meet  their  engagements  with  the 
college. 

In  all  ages  of  the  Profession,  Medicines  have  been  chargeable  with 
mischief :  there  have  ever  been  two  classes  of  remedial  agents,  viz., 
those  that  were  mischievous  only  in  unskilful  hands,  and  those  that 
'twere  mischievous,  whatever  the  precaution. 

The  former  class,  until  lately,  has  been  limited  in  articles  and  in 
power,  while  the  latter  has  been  potent  and  numerous.  But  recently 
the  safe  agents  have  been  greatly  augmented  in  qualities,  efficiency, 
and  numbers,  so  much  so,  that  in  resources  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
ease, they  have  far  outstripped  the  unsafe  agents. 

The  fact  that  the  unreliable  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  have 
been  superseded  by  the  reliable  ones,  lately  discovered,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  medical  student.  Besides,  it  is  the  most  useful 
and  note-worthy  achievement  of  the  Profession. 

No  longer  is  the  scientific  physician  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  use  internally,  for  the  removal  of  disease,  of 
articles  which  will  not  submit  to  control.  Their  places  are  more  than 
made  good  by  numerous  botanical  and  chemical  accessions  to  the 
Materia  Medica  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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There  will  be  a  pleasing  bias  and  proclivity  in  the  teacbings  of  the 
American  College  towards  those  agents  that  are  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  health  ;  to  those  articles  that  will  bear  control  ;  to  those 
medicines  which  foster  the  physiological  state  ;  to  those  means  that 
are  only  equal  to  the  abolition  of  disease  ;  to  those  measures  that  do 
not  leave  behind  them  pathological  foot -marts  ;  to  those  remedies 
that  do  not  in  one  edge  carry  a  healing  balm,  and  in  the  other  th« 
besom  of  destruction. 

Though  the  Profession  is  pervaded  with  a  rank  partizan  spirit,  yet 
the  Faculty  of  the  American  Medical  College  will  warmly  maintain 
that  individual  toleration,  personal  independence,  and  private  judg- 
ment are  the  great  pillars  of  manhood,  science  and  art.  The  rule  is 
a  wholesome  one  that  grants  to  every  member  of  the  Profession  that 
which  each  claims  for  himself. 

The  Institution  is  centrally  located,  occupying  a  suitable  portion 
of  College  Hall  on  Walnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  which 
is  the  largest  public  building  in  the  city.  The  college  apartments 
comprise  a  commodious  hall  for  general  lectures,  amphitheater,  la- 
boratory, and  ample  room  for  dissections. 

The  College  is  provided  with  complete  chemical  apparatus,  mi- 
croscope for  the  prosecution  of  micsoscopic  anatomy,  anatomical  and 
pathological  museum,  extensive  collection  of  specimens  in  osteology, 
and  numerous  anatomical  plates,  as  large  as  life.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  institution  has  full  and  ample  facilities  which,  with  an 
able  and  practical  Board  of  Instructors,  consisting  of  seven  eminent 
Professors,  presents  rare  attractions  to  medical  students  who  wish  to 
attend  medical  lectures. 

Ample  Hospital  privileges  are  guarantied  to  the  students,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  an  abundant  supply  of  anatomical  material 
for  dissections  thereby  furnishing  every  facility  in  this  highly  impor- 
tant branch  of  medical  science.  ^ 

Theory  and  Practice. — This  chair,  in  the  Avierican  College  which 
is  devoted  to  progressive  Medical  Reform,  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  for  it  is  not  merely  proposed  here  to  teach  Medicine  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Old  regular  Colleges  ;  but  granting  that 
medicine,  originally  brought  from  a  rude  state  of  practice  in  the  use 
of  a  few  simples,  with  charms  and  incantations,  ha's  steadily  pro- 
gressed, until  it  has  now  taken  its  position  high  among  the  proudest 
sciences  ;  yet  still  a  reformation  is  now  needed,  and  in  addition  to  the 
rich  stores  of  practical  knowledge  brought  to  us,  we  have  something 
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new  to  add,  and  something  also  to  prune  away.  A  scientific  practice 
is  here  proposed  in  the  use  simply  of  safe  remedies.  The  heroic 
measures  and  remedies  dispensed  with,  while  all  the  true  and  natural 
indications  of  cure  are  fulfilled  by  innocent  yet  jpowerfuly  2^'rompt, 
thorough  and  certain  agencies. 

Diseases,  their  symptoms,  cause,  duration,  termination,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  will  be  fully  set  forth.  In  this  the  lecturer 
will  not  confine  himself  to  one  general  plan  in  his  teachings,  but  will 
set  forth  all  the  respective  methods,  and  indicate  that  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  philosophical  practitioner,  and  here  the  distinctive 
feature  is  that  the  course  prescribed  will  be  a  safe  one. 

Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery.  The  present  arrangment  has 
again  placed  two  departments  which  are  so  naturally  allied  and  have 
so  often  been  taught  together,  into  the  same  hands.  A  knowledge  oi 
structures  is  the  basis  of  Surgery,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  art 
of  Surgical  Manipulation  the  department  is  complete.  The  eminent 
qualifications,  and  experience  of  the  present  incumbent  are  a  sure 
guarantee  for  his  success.  The  material  for  the  dissecting  room  will 
be  abundant,  and  will  be  employed  from  the  commencement  until  the 
instruction  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  Cadaver  are  completed  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  dead  subject  affords  opportunities  for  Surgical 
practice  in  amputations,  ligating,  cutting  as  in  lithotomy  (fee. 

Materia  Medica,  Therpeutics,  and  Botany.  Botany  has  a  natural 
alliance  to  Materia  Medica,  and  has  again  been  placed  in  conjunction 
with  this  chair.  Materia  Medica  here  is  in  good  hands,  and  will 
be  thoroughly  taught.  Something  more  than  the  mere  enumeration 
of  the  articles,  and  the  history  simply  of  their  physical  character,  and 
general  medical  effects,  which  have  so  commonly  comprised  all  taught 
in  the  present  department  in  other  Colleges,  will  be  given  here. 
Our  medical  agents  will  be  thoroughly  treated  in  reference  to  their  nat- 
ural history,  physical  appearances  audi  form  of  occurrence  in  Commerce  ; 
their  thorough  analysis,  pharmaceutic  character,  physiological  effects, 
iheraptutic  'properties,  mode  and  character  of  operation  ;  their  equiva- 
lents, alternatives  and  incompatibles.  What  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  department  in  our  College  is  that  the  instructions  upon  the 
medical  resources,  will  not  be  confined  to  the  class  of  remedies  most 
cherished  by  the  institution,  but  the  resources  of  medicine  in  all  the 
respective  systems  of  practice  will  receive  attention. 

Therapeutics  may  be  made  of  incalculable  value  to  the  physician. 
It  comprises  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  forms 
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the  connecting  link  between  the  strictly  practical  and  non  practical 
departments  of  medicine.  It  comprises  more  than  a  per  se  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  individual  remedies.  It  extends  over  the  entire 
field  of  philosophical  inquiry  upon  the  laws  of  cure,  whether  this  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  part  performed  by  the  vital  or  conser- 
vative power  of  the  system,  or  vital  susceptibilities  and  endowments, 
or  whether  it  concerns  the  abstract  and  special  affinities  and  nutritive 
powers  of  the  remedies  themselves,  or  both  these  conjoined. 

Thus  the  general  and  special  doctrines  in  their  primary  and  practi- 
cal significations  will  be  fully  inculcated,  and  the  difi'erent  princi- 
ples and  speculative  theories  of  therapeautics  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  various  popular  systems  of  medicine  as  Allophathia,  Home- 
opathia,  Hydropathia,  Crono-thermalism,  Magnetism,  Hygiene,  and 
the  effects  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Moral  influences,  as  they 
relate  to  cure  will  be  thoroughly  elucidated.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  Incumbent  of  this  chair  is  a  man  in  every  way 
competent  for  the  important  station  he  occupies,  being  an  old  teacher, 
having  for  years  been  devoted  to  this  department  and  organic 
chemistry,  and  having  written  and  published  various  extensive  works 
upon  these  subjects. 

Physiology  and  Pathology. — No  department  of  Medicine  is  of 
greater  importance  than  these.  They  form  the  ground  work  of  practical 
medicine,  and  should  ever  be  thoroughly  studied.  The  world  is  full  of 
speculations  and  theories  upon  the  physiological  laws,  and  pathology, 
and  medicine  has  been  like  a  thing  of  fancy  shifting  about  upon  the 
various  doctrines  projected  in  these  departments — now  the  humoral 
pathology  is  popular,  now  solidism  has  the  ascendancy,  and  again 
vitalism,  or  the  chemical  theory  becomes  paramount. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  satisfaction  that  the 
American  College  has  a  man  in  this  chair,  of  very  superior  qualifi- 
cations, and  who  has  made  this  department  familiar  by  long  and 
thorough  study,  and  who  has  also  been  long  a  teacher  in  medicine. 
This  department,  presents  increased  attractions  from  the  rich  field  of 
Mental  philosophy  that  has  been  conjoined  to  this  chair.  The  present 
incumbent  has  been  closely  engaged  in  researches  in  cerebral  anatomy 
and  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  has  advanced  these 
departments  so  as  to  render  a  service  to  medicine  which  has  long  been 
wanted.  \Yith  these  accessions  pathology  sheds  a  new  light  upon 
practical  medicine,  by  which  the  therapeutic  indications  are  modified 
and  vast!}'  improved. 
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"  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. — The  advan- 
tao-es  of  the  American  College  in  this  depaitment  are  the  practical 
disclosure  of  the  superior  advantages  of  our  mild  and  congenial  reme- 
dies. There  is  a  beauty  in  nature's  adaptation  to  her  own  wants  that 
can  not  be  too  much  appreciated,  and  the  w^orld  has  too  many  instan- 
ces to  prove  the  fallacy  of  forcing  the  laws  of  nature  into  unwonted 
channels.  Professor  Carter,  brings  into  this  Chair  the  benefits  of  a 
lonfj-  and  fruitful  experience  in  the  Reformed  practice,  which  must 
inspire  confidence  and  insure  success. 

The  department  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  it  is  hence  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
trustees  of  this  institution  to  be  able  to  offer  the  facilities  afforded  by 
a  long  experience  in  this  department  of  a  man  of  superior  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment,  to  advance  our  classes.  A  very  extensive  cabi- 
net— by  far  the  best  in  the  city —  pathological  models  in  papier 
mache,  belongs  to  this  college,  that  will  afford  superior  advantages 
to  the  department  of  chronic  diseases  of  women  and  children,  as  well 

as  other  forms  of  disease. 

Chemistry,  Pharmacy  Aifo  Toxicology. — The  rapid  strides  of  Chem- 
istry in  progressive  development,  especially  OrgaJirc  Chemistr}^  is  pro- 
curing for  this  department  increased  attractions.  Our  Materia  Medi- 
ca  has  been  much  enriched  ;  and  not  the  least  advantage  obtained  is 
the  concentration  of  the  properties  of  our  remedial  agents.  Great 
convenience  and  increased  power  and  promptitude  of  action  has  thus 
been  secured.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  note  here  that  the  American- 
College  now  comprises  in  its  faculty  the  men  who  bestowed  the  first 
successfal  labor  for  this  improvement  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Chemistry  as  here  taught  will  unfold  the  rich  mineral  stores  of 
nature,  and  present  the  engrossing  laws  of  nature  in  the  play  of  her 
elementary  principles.  The  atomic  laws,  affinity,  gravitation,  cohe- 
sion, repulsion,  capillary  action,  polarity,  light,  heat,  magnetism, 
electricity,  and  the  intensely  interesting  and  important  laws  of  organic 
action  so  far  as  analytical  and  synthetical  inquiry  brings  them  into 
this  department,  will  be  detailed  in  a  masterly  way  by  the  very  com 
petent  hands  into  which  thisr  part  of  the  work  has  fallen. 

Medical  Surgery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. — Surgical  success 
has  ever  been  largely  dependant  upon  the  medical  treatment,  that  is 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  maKipulations  of  operative  surgery. 
With  the  improvements  made  in  the  medical  treatment  of  surgical 
cases,  our  profession  have  advantages  which  will  place  the  success  of 
practice  in  our  day  in  happy  contrast  with  that  of  former  times.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  importance  at  the  present  time,  to  ar- 
range the  several  professorships  in  the  College  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  demands,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  profession 
at  this  particular  time — to  divide  the  labor  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  in  medical  instruction.  Our  age  in 
which  the  sciences  are  all  on  the  wing  of  progTCSS,  will  not  admit  of 
a  stereotyped  method  of  teaching. 
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Professor  Snider  who  is  one  of  the  new  mcumbents  of  our  Chairs, 
also  brings  with  him  the  advantages  of  experience  and  extensive 
practice,  and  thus  adds  still  more  in  that  kind  of  medical  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  bed-side  of  the  siek,  in  Euch  a  way 
as  to  aftbrd  the  most  efficient  or  useful  instruction. 

Practical  Medicine. — It  has  been  a  precedent  of  honored  practice 
in  every  age  of  scholastic  training  in  medicine  to  keep  in  collateral 
association,  such  men  of  talents  or  experience  that  may  be  of  use  to 
an  institution.  This  precedent  is  also  here  adopted,  and  it  is  hoped 
our  institution  may  derive   many  real  practical  benefits  therefrom. 


REQUISITIONS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

1.  Tliree  years*  regular  study  of  medicine,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
reputable  practitioner. 

2.  Attendance  upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this 
Institution. 

3.  Four  years'  regular  and  reputable  practice  will  be  received  as 
equivalent  to  one  course  of  lectures. 

4.  One  course  of  Dissection. 

6.  The  Candidate  should  deposit  with  the  Dean  a  satisfactory  The- 
Bis  on  some  medical  subject,  with  the  Diploma  Fee,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  Jannary,  1857. 

6.  The  Candidate  should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

7.  He  must  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  by  each  member 
of  the  Faculty,  and  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  public  Commencement  will  take  place  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  close  of  the  term> 

The  standard  medical  authorities  are  recommended  as  text  books. 

Preliminary  lectures  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  6th.  day  of 
October  next,  and  continue  four  weeks  *  and  the  regular  term  of  six-> 
teen  weeks  will  open  on  the  first  Monday  of  November. 

FEE8> 

Matriculation  Ticket  -----*---  $5,00 
Tickets  for  the  winter  course  ---»---  $20,00 
Dissecting  Ticket $5,00 

Hospital  Ticket     (Optional) $5,00 

Graduation  Fee $25,00 

Boarding  and  Lodgino-  (including  fuel  and  lights)  can  be  obtained 
at  $3,00  per  week. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city,  by  calling  at  the  College  build- 
ing, on  Walnut,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  will  be  directed 
t^o  good  boarding  houses. 

vk  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Dean 

T.   J.  Wright,  M.  D.. 
No.  8  George  St.,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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Delivered   before  the  Medical    Class  of  the    "  American    Medical 
College,'^    Cincinnati,  O.,  March  25th,   1856. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class: — Circumstances  over  which  I  have  had 
no  control,  make  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  leave  you  in  the  midst 
of  our  most  important  investigations.  But,  being  solicited  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  I  shall  read  you  a  short  Essay,  hurriedly 
written  at  piece  meals,  since  my  arrival  in  the  city,  upon  the 
History,  Origin,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  above  disease. 

1.  Its  History. — So  far  as  my  reading  is  concerned,  I  can  find 
no  particular  period  in  which  it  was  first  recognised  and  register- 
ed as  a  disease.  But,  on  the  contrary,  even  now,  eminent  men 
in  the  profession  will  not  acknowledge  its  existence.  On  account, 
therefore,  of  this  want  of  recognition  by  almost  all  medical  au- 
thorities which  I  have  consulted,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  treat  the 
subject  very  thoroughly,  as  I  have  not  had,  perphaps,  more  than 
a  dozen  patients  to  treat  with  this  disease. 

I  have  noticed  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  disease,  in  one  or 
two  medical  journals,  and  in  one  or  two  medical  books  on  Prac- 
tice. From  none  of  which  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  disease.  I  have  just  now  examined  a 
work  by  Dr.  Sam'l  H.  Dickson,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  upon  this  subject, 
in  his  "  Elements  of  Medicine,"  which,  indeed,  upon  this  point, 
amounts  to  but  little.  ,  (33) 
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There  are  parts  of  several  States  in  this  Union  which  at  times 
suffer  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  invasion  of  this  disease. 

There  are  those  who  pretend  to  give  to  the  disease  well  mark- 
ed geological  boundaries — I  mean  that  they  bound  it  by  geolog- 
ical belts  and  structures  of  earth.  I  am  inclined  to  this  position; 
but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dilate  upon  any  particular  theory  of 
the  disease,  whether  true  ov  false,   but  to  state/ac^s  mainly. 

So  far  as  my  observations  have  gone,  this  disease  is  never  known 
in  prairies,  unless  those  prairies  have  branches,  creeks  or  rivu- 
lets winding  their  way  through  them,  and  are  skirted  by  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  timber.  Nor  is  it  known,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  in  a  very  wet  season — neither  in  a  uniform  season, 
when  it  is  neither  wet  nor  dry.  In  the  worst  Milk  Sick  region, 
when  there  is  a  uniform  season  or  wet  season,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  good  green  grass  for  grazing,  and  plenty  of  good  water 
to  drink,  cattle  do  not  have  the  disease.  But  if  the  season  is  dry, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  the  fall,  when 
water  is  scarce,  green  grazing  almost  impossible,  only  upon  the 
skirts  of  water  courses,  and  in  rich  low  soil,  then  indeed  do  cattle 
fall  victims  in  frightful  numbers  to  this  disease. 

It  is  known  as  "  Milk  Sickness ''  from  the  fact  that,  generally, 
the  human  species  take  it  by  using  milk  and  butter  from  cows 
having  the  disease.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  having  the  disease,  will  produce  it  in 
the  human  species,  in  turkeys,  turkey-buzzards  and  dogs.  I  have 
known  dogs  that,  after  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals  that  died  of 
the  disease,  could  not  run  at  all,  nor  jump  over  a  fence  three 
rails  high.  Wild  turkeys  have  been  caught  without  much  resis- 
tance, and  with  but  little  effort ;  so,  also,  with  regard  to  the  buz- 
zard. These  are  palpable  facts  that  stand  out  in  its  history.  It 
is  also  called  "  Trembles,"  from  the  fact  that,  in  beasts  that  have 
it,  the  muscular  system  does  not  and  can  not  perform  its  func- 
tions ;  and  hence  the  trembling.  From  the  milch  cow  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  calf  in  its  worst  form ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  cow  is  comparatively  freed  from  danger,  or  from  much 
inconvenience  from  the  disease. 

2.  Its  Origin  or  Cause. — Upon  this  point  there  are  two  theories. 
One  contends  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  vegetahle^oi^on.  Those 
filing  off  under  this  theory  generally  regard  it  as  the  poison  of  the 
rhus  toxicodendron.     The  other  contends  that  it  is  a TTifr? era/ poison, 
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which  arises  from  the  earth  and  settles  upon  the  herbage  in  the 
form  of  dew,  and  that  it  may  also  be  had  in  certain  water.  That 
cattle  grazing  in  its  region  before  the  sun  has  dissipated  the  dew 
from  the  herbage,  receive  a  sufficiency  of  the  poison  with  their 
food  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  disease. 

Now,  I  can  not  give  in  to  the^ir^^  theory  ',  first,  because  there 
are  no  known  vegetable  poisons,  which  are  capable  of  producing 
all  the  phenomina  of  the  disease  ;  and,  second,  from  the  fact  that 
if  it  vi^ere  produced  by  a  vegetable  poison,  the  disease  would  be 
as  likely  to  obtain  among  cattle  at  one  season  as  another,  pro- 
vided it  were  grazing  season.  More  :  if  it  were  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin, when  vegetation  was  most  luxuriant  and  inviting,  then  should 
the  disease  more  abound.  Facts,  however,  stubborn  facts,  pal- 
pably contradict  this.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  disease, 
know  that  the  very  reverse  obtains.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  of 
vegetable  origin. 

But,  we  have  still  stronger  facts  to  negate  its  vegetable  ori- 
gin. Such  experiments  as  the  following  have  been  made  :  Cat- 
tle have  been  turned  into  lots  perfectly  tzz^g?^  of  vegetation — spots 
supposed  to  contain  this  poison  in  the  earth.  All  food  was  cut 
off  from  them  only  such  as  was  fed  to  them  in  this  inclosure. 
Now,  if  the  provender  was  thrown  over  this  earth  the  overnight, 
not  to  be  used  until  morning,  when  the  cattle  ate  of  such  prov- 
ender so  prepared,  they  invariably  took  the  Milk  Sick.  But  if 
they  were  only  fed  there  through  the  day,  they  could  eat  with 
impunity.  This  experiment,  I  am  told,  by  good  authority,  has 
been  tried  time  and  again.  Again,  large  tracts  of  land  where  it 
was  believed  to  exist,  have  been  enclosed  for  such  experiments. 
Abundance  of  vegetation  grew  here.  Cattle  have  been  excluded 
the  place  of  nights,  evenings  and  early  mornings,  but  suffered  to 
roam  at  large  through  such  place  through  the  day.  Under  such 
restrictions  they  drank  and  ate  with  unlimited  freedom,  and  with 
perfect  immunity  from  the  disease.  Whereas,  if  they  were  only 
allowed  to  be  within  such  enclosure  through  the  nights  and  early 
of  mornings,  they  uniformly  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  These 
facts  (and  facts  they  are,  if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  as- 
severations of  man,)  conclusively  prove  to  my  mind  not  only  that 
it  is  not  of  vegetable,  but  that  it  is  of  mineral  origin.  If  the 
poison  was  vegetable,  such  vegetable  would  produce  such  disease 
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uniformly,  whether  eaten  at  noonday  or  at  midnight.  Such, 
however,  are  not  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  have  not  myself  exper- 
imented in  this  way;  but  others  have,  in  whom  I  can  place  the 
utmost  confidence — whose  testimony  is  unimpeached  and  unim- 
peachable— and  this  is  their  unanimous  testimony.  Such  exper- 
iments, also,  have  been  had  in  regard  to  certain  waters,  and  with 
about  the  same  results.  These  facts  all  combined, certainly  neg- 
ative the  idea  of  its  vegetable  origin. 

But  there  are  other  facts,  which  to  my  mind  go  to  prove  this 
poison  not  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.     The  known  sequences  of 
the  disease,  prove  by  analogical  induction  that  its  origin  can  not 
be  a  vegetable  poison.     It  is  a  recognized  fact  that,  generally, 
when  persons   are  once  thoroughly  poisoned  by  mercury^  arsenic^ 
etc.,  they  never  entirely  recover  therefrom.     There    are  many 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  would  gladly    dissent  from   this 
proposition,  but  whose  constant  aches  and  pains,  sleepless  nights 
and  miserable  days  compel  them,  sadly  against  their  will,  to  a 
feeling  acknowledgment  of  the  position,  so  far  at  least  as  mercu- 
ry  and  arsenic  are  concerned.     When  once  got  into  the  system 
there  they  must  remain,  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  form,  there 
they  must  stay.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  vegetable 
poisons,  they  can  be,  and  are  recovered  from  entirely  if  the  poi- 
son is  not  continued,  and  if  it  do  not  produce  immediate  death. 
True,  many  vegetable  poisons  will  be  more  likely  to  destroy 
life  immediately  than  will  the  poison  we  are  now  contemplating; 
but  once  recovered  from,  if  the  poison  is  not  frequently  after  ap- 
plied, the  recovery  is  complete.     Strichnine,   opium,  and  other 
deadly  vegetable  poisons,  may  be  taken,  not  only  once,  but  fre- 
quently, but  as  soon  as  the  poison  is  pretermitted,  if  the  function 
of  some  organ  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  then  will  the  patient  en- 
tirely recover  from  their  use. 

Mineral  poisons,  once  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  system,  es- 
pecially such  as  mercury,  arsenic  and  some  others,  never  relin- 
quish their  claim.  I  am  acquainted  with  persons  who  had  the 
Milk  Sickness  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  in  warm  weather,  upon 
some  slight  fatigue,  still  feel  its  effects.  True,  a  person  may 
have  it  lightly,  be  treated  thoroughly  and  recover  from  it  entirely. 
So,  also,  may  he  from  mercury,  if  but  slightly  touched.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  persons  who  had  this  disease  some  fifteen 
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or  twenty  years  since,  and  who  now,  in  warm  weather,  by  a  little 
over  exertion,  feel  its  influences  sensibly.  Such  facts  are  not  few, 
and  they  stand  out  in  the  history  of  this  disease,  proving  satis- 
factorily to  many  minds  the  mineral  origin  of  the  disease.  Many 
persons  pronounce  it  to  be  arsenic,  and  say  that  it  arises  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  settles  upon  the- herbage,  and  is  taken  in  with  the 
food  before  its  evaporation.  I  pretend  not  to  say  what  particular 
mineral  poison  it  is  ;  but  from  all  the  facts  before  me,  I  think  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  a  mineral  poison. 

The  facts,  also  related  above,  as  that  it  has  been  had  in  water, 
in  a  nude  lot  enclosed,  in  which  cattle  were  sometimes  kept  for 
experimenting,  in  which  lots  the  disease  was  had  by  cattle  eat- 
ing food  which  had  been  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  said  lot, 
and  the  cattle  allowed  to  eat  of  that  food  so  remaining  all  night 
before  the  dew  was  evaporated,  prove  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  its  mineral  origin.  In  such  experiments,  no  vegetation 
could  be  had,  for  the  enclosure  was  nude.  No  food  was  allowed 
only  such  as  had  to  remain  over  the  earth  the  overnight,  and  this 
to  be  ate  before  the  evaporation  of  dew.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cattle  could  stay  in  the  lot  with  impunity,  if  they  were 
fed  in  the  day  time  only,  and  with  provender  which  had  not 
come  in  contact,  through  the  night,  with  the  earth.  He  who 
would  not,  from  these  facts,  if  they  are  true  facts,  believe  in  its 
mineral  origin,  need  not  be  further  reasoned  with.  And  that 
such  experiments  have  been  had,  followed  by  such  results,  not 
once  only,  but  frequently,  I  am  perfectly  assured,  by  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable  testimony. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  disease  with  which  this  may  be  con- 
founded other  than  with  a  disease  called  by  many  practitioners 
"  Typhoid  Congestive  Fever."  In  this  disease,  in  the  regions  of 
my  practice,  there  is  the  same  persistent  nausea,  continued  ef- 
forts at  vomiting,  and  generally  almost  the  same  persistent  con- 
stipation, and  the  same  want  of  peripheral  circulation  as  observ- 
able in  Milk  Sickness.  But  there  are  these  peculiarly  marked 
dissimilarities  :  In  Milk  Sickness,  there  is  a  peculiar/e/or  arising 
from  the  patient,  known  from  that  of  all  others;  a  peculiar  fluid 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  somewhat  resembling  indigo  water, 
though  of  rather  muddy  color,  and  a  peculiar  persistent  burning 
pain  in  the  epigastrium.     None  of  which  are    the  absolute    at- 
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tendants  of  congestive  fever.  The  pulse  is  not  so  much  disturbed 
as  in  typhoid  congestive  fever  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  is  almost 
normal  as  to  frequency.  No  man,  whether  medical,  or  non-medi- 
cal, that  ever  smelt  the  fetor  arising  from  the  body  of  those  who 
have  the  Milk  Sickness  once,  will  ever  forget,  nor  will  he  ever 
confound  it  with  any  other  fetor.  There  is,  you  know,  gentlemen, 
a  peculiar  fetor  arising  from  persons  laboring  under  mercurial 
ptyalism,  which  may  be  invariably  recognized  from  all  others  by 
those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject;  still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  that  fetor  so  that  others,  who  have  never  smelt 
it,  may  understand  us.  In  Milk  Sickness  this  fetor  is  more  mark- 
ed and  unique.  Before  I  ever  knew  anything  of  medicine,  I  have 
known  physicians  and  others  who,  upon  their  first  entrance  into 
the  sick  chamber,  and  before  they  saw  the  patient,  after  nausea 
and  vomiting  had  been  set  up,  could  invariably  pronounce  upon 
the  disease.  And  I,  gentlemen,  though  I  claim  neither  superior 
knowledge  nor  skill,  will  risk  my  reputation  upon  this  point.  You 
may  blind-fold  me  and  lead  me  into  the  apartment  of  the  sick, 
after  nausea  and  vomiting  have  set  in,*  and  I  shall  be  able  to  di- 
agnose correctly  without  any  possible  chance  of  mistake. 

Prognosis. — Under  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  an  ordin- 
arily good  constitution,  a  good  nurse,  with  well  proved  agents, 
you  may  almost  always  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  If  you  can 
get  a  thorough  action  upon  the  bowels  before  chemical  action  has 
obtained  the  mastery  of  vital  forces,  your  patient  can  not  die  if 
he  would.  True,  you  may  kill  him  if  you  choose;  or  not  choosing, 
if  you  wish  to  be  continually  and  blindly  medicating,  you  may 
do  the  same  thing.  But  once  get  up  a  thorough  action  upon  the 
bowels,  and  then  maintain  their  solubility  by  mild  chologogues, 
and  I  defy  your  patient  to  die.  True,  he  may  always  at  times, 
under  certain  circumstances,  feel  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
especially  if  the  disease  had  much  time  to  spend  its  force  before 
you  commenced  your  medication. 

Autopsy. — I  have  never  been  at  a  post  mortem  examination  in 
this  disease,  either  in  animal  or  man.  Notwithstanding  I  have 
lived  where  hundreds  of  cattle  have  fallen  its  victims,  I  was  nev- 
er so  curious  as  to  expose  myself  where  I  thought  no  good  could 
accrue  from  such  exposure.  It  is  a  well  admitted  fact,  that  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  to  humans  by  skinning  animals 
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that  have  died  of  it,  especially  if  such  animals  be  opened.  I  have 
never  lost  a  case  in  practice,  and  have  not,  therefore,  had  any 
chance  of  post  mortem   explorations. 

In  animals,  it  is  said  that  the  ventriculus  or  paunch,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  alimentary  tract,  is  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the  feces 
very  hard  and  dry.  In  a  man  who  died  of  this  disease,  the  fol- 
lowing post  mortem  appearances,  are  said  to  have  presented : 
"  The  peritoneum  was  strongly  inflamed  and  gangrenous ;  the 
larger  curvature  of  the  stomach  injected,  of  a  bright  pink  hue; 
the  muscous  coat  much  destroyed  and  deprived  of  its  epithelium, 
there  having  been  the  appearance  of  suppuration  throughout  its 
whole  surface.  Its  veins  were  also  highly  injected.  The  duo- 
denum was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  stomach,  Brun- 
ner's  glands  were  enlarged  and  red,  but  not  ulcerated.  The  col- 
or of  some  parts  pale,  in  others  gangrenous.  Ramollissement  of 
substance  of  liver  was  noted ;  the  gall  bladder  distended  with 
sticky,  inky  fluid ;  the  spleen  enlarged  and  grumous."  This  ac- 
count is  taken  from  Dr.  Dickson's  "Elements  of  Medicine." 

Symptoms. — Its  incipient  symptoms  are  langour,  lassitude,  a 
want  of  desire  or  energy  to  act,  which  are  soon  followed  by 
nausea  and  vomiting,  a  peculiar  fetor  of  breath  and  exhalations 
of  the  body;  and  the  fluid  ejected,  especiall3^  after  some  continu- 
ance of  the  disease,  is  of  a  light  indigo  color,  though  somewhat 
of  a  muddy  appearance.  There  is  a  constant  burning  sensation 
in  the  epigastrium,  and  the  thirst  is  generally  urgent,  but  all  fluids 
taken,  will  in  a  few  moments  be  ejected.  Constipation,  almost 
persistent,  and  all-potent,  is  one  of  its  leading  characteristics. 
There  may  be  almost  persistent  constipation  in  other  diseases, 
but  which  maybe  overcome,  and  after  which,  though  your  patient 
may  be  judiciously  treated,  still  he  may  die.  Not  so  in  Milk 
Sickness.  Overcome  this  difficulty  in  time,  and  your  patient  is 
invariably  safe. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  of  patients  in  this  disease,  of  whom 
it  was  said  they  had  a  lax  condition  of  the  bowels.  Such  patients 
had  not  the  Milk  Sickness.  Typhoid  Congestive  Fever  was  mistak- 
en for  Milk  Sickness.  1  have  never  been  able  to  get  up  too  much 
action  upon  the  bowels,  nor  do  I  believe  there  can  be  b3^any  known 
agent  used  within  a  thousand  miles  of  propriety.  I  mean  this 
can  not  be   done  until  the  great  power  of  the  disease  has  been 
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overcome.  After  the  whole  alimentary  tract  has  been  thoroughly 
unloaded,  and  the  disease  thereby  shorn  of  its  power,  then  in- 
deed may  the  injudicious  use  of  even  good  carthartic  agents 
produce  diarrhoea. 

The  surface,  generally,  is  not  hot;  it  is  rather  cooler  than  in 
good  health.  The  extremities  are  invariably  cooler,  than  normal. 
The  skin  is  inactive  and  dead  in  appearance,  and  though  not  pre- 
ternaturally  warm,  is  always  dry  and  husky,  till  changed  by 
amendment  of  health,  or  till  death  commences  its  ravages.  The 
fauces  frequently  become  so  inflamed  and  sore,  in  consequence  of 
the  passage  over  its  surface  of  the  poisonous  fluids,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  anything  can  be  swallowed. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


DIOSCOREA      VILLOSA. 

YAM  ROOT. 

"  Xat.     Ord.    Dioscoreacea.     Sex.     Syst.    Diolcia  Hexandria. 

Description. — This  plant,  sometimes  called  colic-root,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  used,  and  considered  a  specific  in  bilious  colic, 
is  a  delicate,  training  vine,  with  a  perennial  root,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  smooth,  w^ooly,  reddish-brown  5^em ;  one  or  two  lines  in 
diameter,  and  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  about  three-fourths  as  wide,  mostly  alter- 
nate, occasionally  nearly  opposite  or  verticillate.  in  fours,  broad 
ovate,  distinctly  cordate  and  accuminate,  nine  to  eleven-veined, 
margin  entire  or  wavy,  villose  with  short,  soft  hairs  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  glabrous  on  the  upper.  1h.e  petioles  are  elongated, 
the  lowest  somewhat  verticillate  in  fours,  the  next  sub-opposite, 
the  middle  and  upper  alternate,  and  from  two  to  four.  The  flow- 
ers are  dioecious,  very  small,  of  a  pale-greenish  color,  and  in  ax- 
illary panicles  or  racemes.  The  sterile  Jiowers  have  six  stamens 
inserted  on  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  the  six-parted  perianth; 
anthers  introrse,  with  the  spikes  paniculate;  the  fertile  flow^ers  have 
the  ovary  adherent,  with  three  styles,  and  simple  spikes.  Ped- 
uncles axillary.     Ovaries  at   first  elliptic,  but  finally   almost  as 
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broad  as  long,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  three-celled, 
laculicidally  three-valved  by  splitting  through  the  winged  angles. 
Seeds,  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  flat,  with  a  membranaceous  margin. 

History. — This  is  a  slender  vine,  twining  over  bushes  and 
fences  in  thickets  and  hedges,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  being,  however, 
more  common  southward,  and  rare  in  the  New  England  States. 
The  root  is  the  ofiicinal  part ;  it  is  long,  woody,  contorted,  from 
an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  many  fine,  long^ 
scattering  fibers,  of  a  light  brownish-yellow  color  externally, 
and  whitish  internally,  with  a  granular  fracture,  almost  smooth, 
inodorous,  except  when  bruised,  then  it  emits  a  faint  peculiar 
smell,  and  a  not  unpleasant,  slightly  bitter,  sweetish  and  pungent 
taste.  Water  and  alcohol  are  its  solvents.  No  analysis  has 
been  made  of  this  root,  further  than  to  extract  its  active  consti- 
tuent, dioscorein.^^ 

Properties  and  Uses. — Yam  root  was  used  by  Dr.  Bone,  of  New" 
Jersey,  in  bilious  colic,  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  gained  a 
notoriety  in  his  own  State  but  seldom  equalled.  The  mode  of 
using  it,  was  to  either  make  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  bruised 
root,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  wa- 
ter ;  after  boiling  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  let  stand  till 
cool  enough  to  drink,  then  let  the  patient  take  a  teacupful  every 
fifteen  minutes  till  relieved,  or  the  whole  taken.  In  many  cases 
of  bilious  colic,  this  quantity  will  be  sufiicient  to  afibrd  relief, 
and  restore  the  suff'erer,  as  by  magic,  to  health  and  quietude. 
Like  all  valuable  medicines,  however,  it  may  fail  to  produce  re- 
lief in  cases  dependent  on  some  cause,  or  pathological  condition, 
over  which  it  has  little  or  no  control.  In  proof  of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  colic  brought  about  by  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
liver,  w^hich  may  be  partly  but  not  entirely  relieved,  nor  will  the 
agent  remove  the  pain,  but  will  modify  it  materially,  and  aff'ord 
time  to  the  attending  physician  to  use  in  connection,  suitable 
agents  to  rouse  the  liver  to  action  ;  used  in  this  way,  Yam  root 
will  be  found  a  valuable,  though  not  a  sovereign  remedy.  Colic 
caused  by  ingesta  of  an  irritating  character,  or  a  large  quantity 
of  indigestible  food  of  any  kind  taken  after  fasting,  can  not  be 
removed  by  the  agent  under  consideration  ;  but  even  in  these  ca- 
ses it  comes  in  as  a  valuable  auxilliary  in  aid  of  the  more  appro- 
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priate  agents.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  apparent  to  ev- 
ery one,  that  the  exciting  cause  ought  to  be  removed  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  after  which,  an  infusion  or  decoction  as  before  di- 
rected, will  fill  the  indications  most  admirably,  and  crown  the 
efforts  to  relieve  the  patient  with  success.  The  failures  that  have 
been  met  with  in  consequence  of  using  the  agent,  were  not  the 
fault  of  the  medicine,  but  of  the  person  who  used  it  in  cases  in 
which  it  was  not  a  specific.  Like  all  other  valuable  agents  it  is 
adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  and  when  it  is  prop- 
erly used,  and  adapted  to  the  case,  there  are  but  few  agents  of 
the  materia  medica  so  effectual.  In  truth,  it  is  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy, and  acts  mildly  and  promptly  in  all  cases  where  there  is  an 
abundant  secretion  of  bile,  in  that  state  of  the  system  known  as 
bilious  colic,  and  in  no  other  condition  does  it  display  its  powders 
so  promptly  and  strikingly. 

Besides  its  anti-spasmodic  property,  it  is  also  anodyne  and  dia- 
phoretic, though  feebly  so.  It  is  these  properties,  beyond  doubt, 
that  render  it  so  potent  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  colic.  The 
tincture  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  in 
moderate  doses,  varying  fl'om  thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful. 
Having  so  many  agents,  more  decidedly  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  be  relied  upon  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  requiring  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  large 
doses,  emetic. 

D[0SC0REIN. 

The  resinoid  principle  of  the  root  of  dioscorea  villosa. 

This  is  the  active  principle  of  dioscorea  villosa,  which  is  manu- 
factured and  for  sale  in  this  city.  It  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  the  crude  article  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  is  as  much  a  specific 
in  bilious  colic  as  the  most  potent  anti-periodics  are  in  the  inter- 
mittent types  of  fever.  It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  that  the  crude 
agent  is,  and  inconsequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  is  more 
readily  taken.  It  maybe  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  nu- 
merous aromatics,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  grains  of  the 
aromatics,  to  one  of  the  dioscorein.  This  quantity  may  be  taken, 
either  alone  or  in  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  to  be  repeated  every 
fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  in  mild  cases.  In  more  aggravat- 
ed cases,  from  three  to  four  grains  of  the  dioscorein  combined 
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with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  aromatics,  taken  in  brandy,  and 
repeated  in  half  an  hour.  In  flatulence  and  cramps  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxilliary,  either  alone 
or  combined.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  this  kind  it  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage.  Dose  of  the  dioscorein:  from  one  to  four  grains, 
repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  or  not  so  often,  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

This  agent  being  peculiar  to  reformers,  though  treated  of  in 
several  works  on  Materia  Medica,  is  nevertheless  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance to  be  noticed,  and  presented  to  the  profession,  in  this 
brief  manner,  as  an  agent  worthy  their  attention.        T.  J.  W. 


VAKIOLA    AND    VARICELLA, 

Or,  Small-Pox  and  Chicken-Pox. 

Small-Pox,  though  unimportant  compared  with  Scarlatina  and 
a  few  of  the  more  dangerous  diseases  involving  the  derma,  is 
nevertheless  entitled  to  our  attention  and  careful  consideration. 
The  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  great  liability  there  is 
to  mistake  it  for  Chicken-Pox,  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 
drawiag  a  parallel  between  the  too,  and  pointing  out  the  import- 
ant symptoms  of  each,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  placed  be- 
fore him  at  a  glance,  their  diagnostic  and  essential  charac- 
teristics. 


Small-Pox. 

1.  It  is  confined  to  no  period 
of  life.  All  who  are  exoosed 
may  be  the  subjects  of  its  attack. 

2.  The  first  stage  is  ushered 
in  with  rigors,  followed  by  heat 
of  skin,  frequent  pulse,  furred 
tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst 


Chicken-Pox. 

1.  It  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  children,  though  not 
entirely  so.  Cases  have  been 
observed   in  persons  of  middle 


age. 


2.  The  febrile  symptoms  are 
very  light  and  sometimes  im- 
perceptible.    They  but  seldom 

epigastric  uneasiness,  often  nau- j  continue  longer  than  two  days, 

sea    and    vomiting,   headache,  i  when  the  eruption  appears. 

pains  in  the  back  and  limbs. — 

Fever  and  headache  are  the  most  I 

constant   of  all  the  prodromic 

symptoms.      The    eruption  us- 
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ually  appears  on  the  third  day, 
it  may  appear  on  the  second  or 
as  late  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
even  the  seventh. 

3.  Usually,  the  eruption  ap- 
pears about  the  third  day,  first 
on  the  face,  about  the  chin  and 
mouth,  and  extends  over  the 
face,  neck,  trunk,  limbs,  feet 
and  hands.  The  face  being 
most  affected, 

4.  Some  time  during  the 
third  day  the  eruption  appears 
in  the  form  of  small,  isolated, 
rounded  red  specks,  which  are 
soon  converted  into  papules, 
and  then  into  vesicles,  each  one 
containing  a  depression  in  the 
centre.  As  these  changes  con- 
tinue the  fluid  becomes  opaline, 
and  is  soon  converted  into  pus, 
when  the  depression  in  the  cen- 
ter disappears. 

5.  If  the  pock  be  opened 
when  at  maturity  it  wdll  not 
flatten  down  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  surface. 

6.  The  desiccative  process 
commences  between  the  sixth 
and  ninth  days,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  pustule  will  be  found 
a  small  dark  point,  which  ex- 
tends and  converts  the  whole 
pustule  into  a  hard  crust  or 
scab. 

7.  Desiccation  appears  first 
on  the  face,  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  sixth  day,  and  in  others 
as  late  as  the  ninth,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  neck  and  limbs; 
and  desquamation  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth,  and 
terminates  between  the  nine- 
teenth and  twenty-fifth,  and  in 
some  cases  as  late  as  the  fifti- 
eth day  of  the  eruption. 


3.  The  eruption  appears  al- 
most always  on  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  extends  its  rav- 
ages to  the  scalp,  face  and  ex- 
tremities. The  face  suffering 
the  least. 

4.  At  first  the  eruption  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  small  pap- 
ular spots,  of  a  deep  red  color, 
and  irregularly  circular.  Either 
at,  or  soon  after  their  appear- 
ance, they  become  vesicular, 
and  are  full  and  round,  not  de- 
pressed in  the  centre. 


5.  Should  the  pock  be  open- 
ed at  maturity,  its  contents  will 
pass  out  and  its  neck  assume  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. 

6.  Desiccation  commences  at 
the  margin,  or  circumference, 
of  each  vesicle. 


7.  On  the  fourth  day  the  pro- 
cess of  desiccation  begins  and 
goes  on  so  rapidly  that  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day  the 
process  is  completed. 
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8.  About  the  eighth  day  of  the 
disease  a  febrile  action  is  again 
frequently  developed,  constitut- 
ing the  secondary  fever,  and 
often  more  or  less  constitu- 
tional disturbance  is  apparent 
till  the  close  of  the  disease. 

9.  The  scabs  are  of  a  dark- 
ish-brown color,  and  quite  thick 
and  solid. 

10.  When  the  scabs  fall  off, 
they  leave  blotches  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  which  remain  for 
months. 

11.  Desquamation  leaves  de- 
pressions which  remain  some- 
times during  life. 


8.  There  is  never  any  second- 
ary fever,  and  never  any  con- 
stitutional disturbance  after  the 
eruption  makes  its  appearance. 


9.  The  scabs  are  thin  and  of 
a  lightish-brown  color. 

10.  After  the  scabs  have  fal- 
len off  there  remains  a  discolor- 
ation of  the  skin,  which  lasts 
but  for  a  short  time. 

11.  Depressions  are  not  found 
after  desquamation,  except  the 
pocks  have  been  violently  treat- 
ed by  scratching  them. 

T.  J.  W. 


POISONINa      BY       SULPHUR, 

A  girl  aged  two  years,  with  every  indication  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  constitution,  was  attacked  on  the  7th  of  April,  1855,  with 
convulsions.  I  saw  the  child  two  hours  after  the  attack;  the 
spasm  was  clonic,  the  head  was  preternaturally  warm,  the  ex- 
tremities were  cool,  the  bowels  were  much  distended,  and  there 
were  traces  of  clay  or  mud  about  the  mouth.  From  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack,  I  was  suspicious  that  the  child  had  eaten 
something  that  had  caused  the  spasms.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told 
that  the  child  had  been  well  and  healthy  up  to  the  attack,  and 
had  eaten  nothing  unusual  during  the  day ;  but  upon  further  in- 
quiry, I  was  informed  that  it  had  eaten  some  cabbage  leaves 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  I  considered  the  exciting  cause. 
Cold  applications  to  the  head,  a  warm  bath,  sinapisms,  and 
anti-spasmodics  were  administered,  and  followed  by  a  purgative, 
with  relief.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  afterwards,  the  child  had 
a  chill  in  the  morning,  followed  by  fever  and  perspiration, butwas 
immediately  relieved  by  quinine. 

Fourteen  days  after  the  chills,  the  child  was  attacked  again 
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with  convulsions  of  the  tonic  kind,  at  first  affecting  the  right 
side  then  the  front  of  the  body,  afterwards  the  back,  and  finally 
the  jaws.  The  whole  abdomen  was  enormously  distended  and 
tympanitic.  Nothing  was  administered  by  mouth  because  of 
trismus  ;  an  injection  of  a  watery  solution  of  assafoetida  wag 
ordered,  and  very  copious  discharges  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
mush,  resembling  sulphur  vivum,  dark  gre}^  and  very  fetid,  fol- 
lowed, when  the  spasm  immediately  subsided,  the  muscles  sud- 
denly relaxed,  and  the  child  instantly  died. 

The  history  of  the  last  case  is  about  as  follows.  The  mother 
had  been  giving  once  or  twice  a  day  to  her  children  a  small  dose 
of  sulphur  and  molasses,  as  prophylactics.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding this  case,  the  mother  had  made  nearly  a  teacupful  of  the 
mixture,  and  was  going  to  give  her  children  the  medicine,  when 
her  attention  was  called  to  another  room.  She  left  the  mixture 
within  the  reach  of  her  children,  and  on  her  return  the  cup  had 
been  emptied.  One  of  her  children  had  eaten  all  of  it.  She 
felt  no  uneasiness,  as  it  was  only  sulphur^  and  it  could  do  no 
harm.  There  was  about  a  table  spoonful  of  sulphur  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  child  was  unusually  playful  during  the  evening,  and 
slept  soundly  all  night.  But  the  next  morning  the  child  was  a 
little  fretful,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  attack. 

The  history  of  this  case — the  nature  of  the  discharges,  their 
peculiar  fetor,  and  the  sudden  fatal  issue,  convinced  me  that  it 
was  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphur.  During  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  the  digestive  tube,  there  might  have  been  the  genera- 
tion of  sulphurretted  hydrogen,  and  it  might  have  been  absorbed. 

No  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  above  article  are  given  in 
any  work  on  toxicology  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  this  appears  to 
be  a  clear  case  to  my  mind.  .  The  exact  amount  of  sulphur  taken 
by  the  child  at  the  last  dose,  would  have  been  of  importance  if  it 
could  have  been  ascertained,  notwithstanding  what  it  had  pre- 
viously taken  in  small  doses  might  have  had  some  influence  from 
its  liability  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels.  J.  S. 
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THE    WINTEK    LECTURES. 

The  Lecture  Season  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  Medical 
Students  are  already  casting  their  thoughts  over  the  list  of  Medi- 
cal Schools  in  our  country,  and  some,  perchance — yes,  probably 
many — have  an  ambition  that  looks  even  beyond^  the  institutions 
of  our  own  country,  and  are  now  perhaps  on  their  way  to  Europe, 
fondly  cherishing  their  expectations  of  the  superior  opportunities 
they  will  there  enjoy,  and  are  speculating  upon  the  vast  advan- 
tages they  will  have  in  hearing  the  lectures  of  the  great  men 
they  read  of. 

The  great  body,  however,  of  those  that  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  profession,  appear  to  be  satisfied,  or  else  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  will  be  found  in  the  lecture  halls  of  our 
own  institutions.  But  even  here  they  have  to  excercise  a  choice. 
There  are  various  orders  of  Medical  Schools,  which  represent  dif- 
ferent systems  of  medical  practice.  In  addition  to  this,  are  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  [that  will  enter  into  the  account, 
in  deciding  upon  the  particular  Medical  College  the  student  is 
to  attend.  Besides  the  difference  in  point  of  talents,  education, 
experience  and  skill,  that  may  be  possessed  by  the  several  Fac- 
ulties of  the  different  Colleges,  there  are  other  considerations,  of 
perhaps  greater  importance  than  what  involves  the  abilities  of 
the  teachers  simply.  These  are  the  material  facilities  possessed 
by  Colleges  for  communicating  instruction.  Among  these  are  to 
be  named  first,  the  cabinets  and  apparatus,  subjects  for  dissection, 
hospitals  for  clinical  instruction,  &c. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  by  no  means  amiss  that  some  per- 
tinent remarks  should  be  dropped  by  any  person  who  may  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  observation  in  this  connection. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  College  in  view  of  the 
system  of  medical  practice  that  may  be  taught,  it  is  a  matter  of 
far  less  importance  as  to  what  a  teacher's  private  medical  faith 
may  be,  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  a  true  philosopher  and 
thorough  enquirer  after  truth.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  consideration  as  to  what  the  leading  principles 
of  a  medical  teacher  may  be.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
tended here  to  indicate  the  difference  between  the  true  and  in- 
dustrious medical  philosopher  and  the  mere  enthusiastic  dog- 
matist. 
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The  first  is  very  sure  to  have  the  right  principles,  because  he 
properly  examines  all  that  is  proposed  to  be  truth,  he  weighs  all 
arguments,  whether  these  be  for  him  or  against  him;  i.  e.  wheth- 
er the  results  of  his  inquiry  may  appear  to  maintain  his  previous 
views  or  not.  He  is  satisfied  that  his  former  views  were  care- 
fully adopted,  and  will  bear  contest;  but  if  overthrown,  by  a 
stronger  fact,  or  by  a  better  theory,  he  is  free  to  make  this  his  own, 
and  he  thus  strives  ever  to  advance  in  truth  and  to  grow  in 
knowledge.  The  philospher  is  no  bigot,  he  presumes  not  to 
know  all  things  in  advance  of  investigation — he  does  not  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  different  theories,  by  the  examination  simply 
of  one  or  more,  but  he  presses  forward  to  know  all  the  theories 
or  systems  equally  well,  so  that  he  may  thus  be  able  fairly  to 
judge  which  is  the  best,  or  the  right  one. 

The  dogmastist,  on  the  other  hand,  rides  his  hobby,  and  by 
keeping  only  to  it,  he,  by  habit,  really  thinks  his  is  the  best,  the 
finest  and  the  prettiest  steed  in  the  kingdom — he  thinks  com- 
parisons ar-^  odious;  and  no  w^onder  that  he  is  zealous,  and  en- 
thusiastic. But  it  may  be  asked,  what  chance  has  he,  in  com- 
parison to  the  other,  for  being  right?  and  what  kind  of  a  teacher 
will  he  make  by  the  side  of  the  philosopher? 

All  truth,  all  light,  all  plans  and  systems  should  be  presented 
as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  choice  may  be  corectly  made,  and 
the  proper  system  and  theory  of  medicine  indicated. 

It  is  not  improper  to  remark  here  that  as  experience,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  has  now  proven  that  the  heroic  means  and  pois- 
onous drugs  may  be  dispenesd  with,  and  that  all  the  natural  in- 
dications of  cure  can  be  as  perfectly,  promptly,  conveniently  and  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  by  safe  and  harmless  agents,  it  is  rational  and 
proper  that  the  latter  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the 
former. 

This  proposition  does  not  imply  that  the  heroic  means  have 
not  been  found  useful,  but  it  suggests  that  they  may  be,  and  are, 
alas,  but  too  frequently  hurtful. 

That  Medical  College  therefore  should  be  preferred,  which  can- 
didly and  fully  illustrates  all  methods  of  cure,  and  indicates  the 
safest  and  the  best,  as  that  to  be  adopted. 

When  a  student  has  determined  upon  the  order  of  Medical 
Schools  he  shall  attend,  and  has  decided  upon  the  kind  of  instruc- 
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tion  he  requires,  he  must  then  take  into  account  the  material 
facilities  he  is  to  have  in  his  course  of  instruction.  All  Colleges 
are  not  equal  in  this  regard,  by  any  means.  Nor  are  the  oldest 
or  longest  established  Colleges  always  best  supplied  with  appar- 
atus. Some  old  Colleges  have  old  notions,  and  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  improvements  of  the  age — they  still  travel  in  the  old 
stage  hacks,  while  the  steam  cars  rush  by  them  with  such  amazing 
celerity  that  it  makes  the  passengers  of  the  old  hacks  giddy  to 
look  at  them;  while  if  the  passengers  of  the  cai^s  look  at  the  others 
they  will  be  seen,  as  it  were,  wheeling  in  circles,  far  in  the  rear. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  material  means  for  medical 
instruction,  is  dissection.  Subjects  should  always  be  abundant 
in  a  Medical  College,  and  hence  those  students  are  always  the 
most  fortunate  who  repair  to  large  cities  that  have  hospitals. 
These  latter  institutions,  it  is  sad  to  remember,  have  ever  furnish- 
ed subjects  sufficient  for  the  Colleges  of  their  vicinity. 

Another  advantage  of  hospitals,  whose  wards  are  open  to 
students,  is  found  in  the  clinical  instruction  that  may  be  thus 
afforded.  Hospitals  located  upon  thoroughfares,  whose  wards 
may  thence  be  supplied  with  patients  from  different  sections  of 
country,  will  afford  more  variety  of  clinical  observation.  Cities 
with  quarantine  arrangements,  and  pest-houses,  when  accessible 
to  students,  who  are  resolute,  will  also  extend  the  opportunities 
for  research  and  practical  improvement. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  will  it  be  supposed  that  the  stu- 
dent will  pass  a  metropolitan  city,  supplied  with  Colleges  and 
hospitals,  and  repair  to  some  country  village  to  attend  a  medi- 
cal school  with  mean  facilities,  and  no  clinical  instruction  what- 
ever? It  may  sometimes  happen  that  men  of  abilities  are  to  be 
found  as  teachers  in  such  obscure  localities,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case;  teachers,  like  students,  aim  to  secure  the  best  localities 
and  facilities  for  instruction. 

In  selecting  his  College,  therefore,  the  intelligent  student  will 
decide  upon  a  liberal,  progressive  and  prosperous  reformatory  in- 
stitution— one  having  an  able  faculty,  good  cabinets,  ample  ma- 
terial for  dissection  and  hospital  privileges,  with  a  reasonable 
guarantee  for  permanency,  or  perpetuity.  A  student  does  not 
like  to  be  unable  to  refer  to  his  alma  mater  in  prosperity — a 
diploma  from  a  defunct  College  is  not  esteemed. 
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There  has  as  yet  been  nothing  said  of  the  professional  tone 
and  literary  rank  and  moral  character  which  indicate  a  first 
class  Medical  College.  An  institution  whose  conductors  lose 
sight  of  the  great  interests  of  our  noble  profession — which  should 
commend  its  votaries  to  an  honorable  peer-ship  with  the  highest 
cultivators  of  truth,  philosophy,  and  literature — but  who  would 
prostitute  this  sacred  calling  to  a  system  of  speculation  or  pecun- 
iary gain,  a  love  for  distinction,  or  any  other  unworthy  aim, 
should  be  treated  with  the  solitary  contempt  it  deserves.  Any 
institution  that  would  impose  upon  a  community  under  the  cover 
or  authority  of  a  Diploma^  men  unqualified  for  their  assumed 
station,  ought  to  be  ignored  by  all,  or  held  forth  as  an  object  for 
public  execration. 

In  point  of  literary  ^Ci^Qj^iQi^r^jm.Qd.iGoX  institution  should 
maintain  a  proud  posit^n.  rfo  instiiuCi'oli  of  learning  should  be 
permitted  to  cast  ^^Sade  upon  it.  Me'^cine  has  an  antiquity, 
erudition,  extent  onscopel^^^iety  ofSnfljectl  diversity  of  patron- 
age, nobleness  of  ayn^nd  ijiJ;g;9^jjt3C  of  iAtwest,  that  should  stim- 
ulate its  cultivators  t8»^su9)^aL%ijadij^^  iw  study,  and  a  zeal  for 
learning  as  would  placetti"6«j~La-the^iTghest  niches  in  the  temple 
of  literary  fame. 

As  to  moral  worth,  who  should  possess  it  if  not  the  Doctor?  or 
what  institution  ought  to  be  permitted  to  shame  a  Medical  Col- 
lege that  prepares  the  men  who  hold  the  sacred  charges  of  life, 
and  who  guard  the  portals  of  health  and  happiness?         J.  K. 


CLINICS      IN      THE      COMMEBCIAL 
HOSPITAL. 

The  preliminary  course  of  Clinic  Lectures  in  the  above  Insti- 
tution commenced  this  morning,  Saturday  the  14th  of  September, 
at  half-past  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  will  be  continued  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  of  each  week,  during  the  preliminary  and  reg- 
ular courses. 

In  the  Medical  Department  Prof.  Armor  presented  a  case  of 
Typhoid  Fever.  The  patient,  a  male,  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
As  we  entered  the  amphitheatre,  the  Prof,  was  dilating  fluently 
on  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  such  cases  ;  among  which,  he  point- 
ed out  as  characteristic,  and  on  which  he  dwelt  at  length,  may 
be  mentioned  the  globular  abdomen  that  is  so  frequently  present, 
and  relied  upon  as  an  almost  unmistakable  symptom,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  transient  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  especially  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  a  gurgling  sound  of  the  bowels,  produced  by 
the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  parts,  and  the  peculiar  rose- 
colored  spots  found  on  the  abdomen,  recognized  at  a  glance, 
though  generally  present,  not  universally  so  ;  in  connection  with 
small  vesicles  or  sudamina,  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  were  presented  in  a  lucid  and  instructive  manner.  The 
most  striking  symptom  of  all,  however,  is  the  peculiar  state  in 
which  Peyer's  glands  are  found  on  post-mortem  examination, 
when  many  of  them  will  be  seen  in  an  ulcerated  state,  while  oth- 
ers are  merely  verging  on  that  condition,  but  are  found  enlarged 
and  protruding  into  the  bowel. 

TreaTxMent. — With  a  view  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those 
present,  the  importance  of  a  judicious  medication,  in  all  such 
cases,  he  presented  the  negative  action  of  remedial  agents  in  a 
few  appropriate  remarks,  which  were  understood  to  apply  to  the 
most  objectionable  agents  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  most  appropriate.  Croton  oil,  said  he,  is  the 
agent  above  all  others  the  most  objectionable.  The  patient  was 
using  the  spirits  of  mindererus  and  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha, 
which  were  spoken  of  as  being  very  appropriate. 

In  the  surgical  department,  Prof.  Blackman  presented  a  case 
of  caries  of  the  left  fibula.  The  patient,  a  male,  verging  on 
the  meridian  of  life.  The  limb  had  a  swollen  appeara^ice  and  a 
livid  hue. 

The  patient  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
when  the  operator  commenced  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  then 
separating  the  fibula  three  inches  above  the  ankle  with  a  small 
saw — disarticulated  the  fragment  and  removed  tl  3  inferior  fourth, 
or  fifth,  of  the  bone. 

The  third  case,  a  male  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  fracture 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  A  number  of  loose  fragments  of 
bone  were  extracted  with  the  foreceps,  and  the  patient  sent  into 
the  ward  to  have  the  wound  dressed. 

The  fourth,  and  last,  was  a  case  of  erysipelas,  a  female 
about  22  years  of  age,  involving  the  left  limb,  which  was  very 
much  swollen,  the  swelling  extending  into  the  thigh,  and  the 
skin  of  a  very  dark  color,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  local 
applications.     She  had  been  under  the  care  of  professor  Wood, 
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and  recently  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Blackman.  The  former  had 
used,  as  a  local  application,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  was  changed  by  Dr.  Blackman,  for  his  favorite  solution, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  was  continued. 

Prof.  Lawson  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  disease  under  consideration.  It  is  a  disease,  said  he, 
involving  the  skin,  and  its  ravages  are  frequently  extended  to  the 
mucous  and  serous  tissues.  It  is  sometimes  sporadic,  at  others 
epidemic.  Though  local  in  one  sense,  it  is  constitutional  in  an- 
other. The  patient  before  him  had  a  dry  skin,  but  it  was  not 
much  hotter  than  natural,  tongue  dry,  and  red  along  the  margin, 
pulse  small  and  frequent,  appetite  poor,  great  general  weakness. 

Treatment. — Tonics  and  stimulants  are  indicated  in  connection 
with  a  generous  diet.  The  local  application  may  consist  of  a  so- 
lution of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  any  one  of  which,  said  he,  will  be  found  sufficient,  because 
the  skin  hpd  a  shrivelled  appearance,  indicative  of  the  decline  of 
the  disease.  W. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Your  "  American  Medical  Journal  '■  was  duly 
received  by  last  evening's  mail,  and  as  I  have  a  few  spare  min- 
utes, let  me  say,  I  am  really  delighted  with  the  idea  of  the  publi- 
cation of  another  Medical  Journal,  which  is  to  be  the  exponent  of 
our  College,  and  the  standard  bearer  of  a  safe  and  efficient  prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  It  will  not  be  expected,  I  presume,  by  those 
who  receive  the  first  number,  that  it  will  contain  the  exact  mat- 
ter adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  profession,  but  age  will  bring  in 
valuable  contributions,  which  will  be  just  the  matter  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  profession.  In  order  to  make  a  Medical  Journal 
interesting  and  valuable,  it  must  contain  practicable  matter;  that 
which  will  instruct  the  practitioner  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and 
this  is  the  great  benefit  of  our  Journals.  In  order  to  make  the 
medical  periodical  valuable  to  him  who  is  practicing  the  healing 
art,  practical  knowledge  must  be  imparted,  and  by  him  who  has 
had  experience,  as  well  as  a  sound  medical  training.  I  hope 
every  practitioner  who  takes  an  interest  in  our  College,  will  lend 
his  aid  in  making  the  Journal  one  of  the  best  now  published. 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  W.  W.  Ingalls. 

Ohio,  Sept.,  1856. 
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CONGESTIVE      CHIELS. 

In  the  treatment  of  "congestive  chills,"  there  are  two  indica- 
tions:   First,  break  up  the  chill  by  bringing  on  reaction.     Second, 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  chill.     When  called  to  a  case  while 
the  chill  is  on,  I  move  the  patient  bodily,  so  that  his  feet  and  legs 
project  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed;  wrap  them  in  several  thick- 
nesses of  cloth;  place  a  tub  of  hot  water  under  them,  and    pour 
the  water,  as  warm  as  can    be  borne,  on  the  projecting  extremi- 
ties, from  twenty  to  forty  minutes.     While  this  is  going  on,  I  ad- 
minister freely  a  strong  infusion  of  three  parts  ginger'  and  one 
of  cloves,  with  broken  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  capsi- 
cum.    After   a  few  doses    of  the  infusion  and  tincture,  the   pa- 
tient begins  to  feel  quite  restless;  he  throws  his  arms  about  (jac- 
titation) and  appears  to  be  unable  to  place  his  body  in  a  position 
to  suit  him.     When   the  pediluvium  is  over,  I  dry  and  rub  well 
the  extremities  with  coarse  cloths — apply,  plentifully,  a  stimulat- 
ing liniment,   and  then   put  a  jug  of  warm  water  near  the   feet. 
I  now  give  the  infusion,  with  full  doses  of  the  tincture  every  ten 
minutes,  until  full  vomiting  is   produced.     By  this  time  (if  the 
patient  has  not  been  too  much  broken  down  by  previous  disease 
or  mal-treatment,)  the  breathing  is  full  and  deep;  the  headache, 
if  any  existed,  disappears;  the  fullness  and  tension  are  gone,  and 
a  warm  glow,  with  a  natural  moisture,  is  felt  over  the  whole  sur- 
face.    Should,  however,  these  favorable  results  not   follow  from 
the  first  full  vomiting,  I   keep  up  the  nausea,  with  occasional 
emesis,  until   they  do.     If  it  is  a  quotidian — after   ascertaining 
that  the  favorable   group    of  symptoms,  just  mentioned,  are  not 
transitory — I  put  the  patient,  at  once,  upon  a  dose  every  hour, 
composed    of  one   and  a  half  grains  of  quinine,  three  grains  of 
capsicum,  and  if  not  contra-indicated,  half  a  grain  of  apocinum 

androsemifolium.  And,  every  third  hour,  a  wine  glassful  of  a 
bitter,  of  the  following  ingredients,  digested  to  saturation,  in 
equal  parts  of  spirits  and  water  or  Sicily  wine.  ^  Prunus  vir- 
giniana,  one  part;  Cornus  florida,  do;  Populus  tremuloides,  do; 
Hydrastis  canadensis,  do;  Columbo.  do;  Capsicum  l-6th. 

This  treatment  is  kept  up  until  the  period  of  the  return  of  the 
chill  is  well  past,  then  the  quinine  is  given  every  two  hours,  and 
the  bitters  as  before  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  this,  to  pre- 
vent relapse,  I  keep  up  the  bitters,  and  a  three  grain  pill  of  cor- 
nine  (active  principle  of  dogwood)  eight  times  a  day,  for  four  or 
five  days,  or  as  long  as  it  may  seem  to  be  necessary,     f.  m.  k. 
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CASE    OF    TYPHOir)    FEVER. 

Miss  A.  A.,  22  years  of  age,  bilious  and  nervous  temperament. 
Prostration,  lethargy,  and   occasional  diarrhoea  for  some  weeks. 

Dec  4.  1851,  Symptoms: — Slight  pain  in  the  head  ;  much  pain 
in  the  chest ;  difficult  respiration  ;  oppression  of  the  lungs  ;  bow- 
els tympanitic,  tender  and  inelastic  ;  tongue  covered  with  a  white 
coat;  eyes,  suffused  and  glassy;  pulse  100,  hard  and  quick; 
much  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  occipital  region  ;  moderate 
thirst;  slight  irritation  of  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting; 
countenance  haggard  and  depressed ;  skin  bluish,  dry,  very 
warm  ;  urine  high-colored  and  very  scanty,  micturition  difficult ; 
lying  upon  her  back ;  knees  slightly  flexed,  somewhat  sunken  in 
bed  ;  sleep  very  imperfect. 

Diagnosis — Typhoid  Fever. 

Pbognosis — The  case,  I  expect,  will  terminate  favorably,  but  it 
will  be  a  slow  recovery. 

Treatment. — Mustard  plaster  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
trunk,  alternated  with  hop  fomentations  ;  mustard  plaster  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  to  the  feet,  alternated  with  sweet  oil ;  ten 
drops  of  compound  tincture  of  capsicum  in  two  or  three  drachms 
of  a  diaphoretic  infusion,  every  two  hours;  bland  diet;  room 
well  ventilated. 

Dec.  5. — Respiration  much  improved ;  pain  and  soreness  di- 
minished in  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  occiput ;  urine  free;  bowels 
quiet,  less  distended  and  more  elastic;  pulse  100,  not  so  hard, 
and  sleep  improved.  Ordered  podophyllin  one-eight  of  a  grain, 
and  one  grain  of  sugar,  triturated,  every  four  hours;  one  or  two 
pills  of  lobelia,  capsicum,  and  ulmus,  as  often,  and  an  infusion  o^ 
cypripedium.  The  cathartic  to  be  suspended  as  soon  as  it  moves 
the  bowels.  External  applications  continued;  an  alkaline  wash 
in  the  evening,  to  be  followed  with  an  embrocation  of  lard  and 
capsicum ;  prepared  by  simmering  a  drachm  of  capsicum  in  two 
ounces  of  lard,  for  thirty  minutes,  and  then  strained. 

Dec.  6.  Cathartic  has  operated  nine  times ;  stools  of  sero- 
purulent  and  bilious  character ;  frequent  vomiting  of  dark  bil- 
ious matter;  pulse  100,  softer ;  soreness  gone  from  occiput,  chest, 
and  bowels  ;  the  inelasticity  of  the  abdomen  has  disappeared  : 
and  some  appetite.  Ordered  a  decoction  of  myrica  c,  and  pop- 
a  ■'  wi  th  a  little  brandy,  peach  kernels,  and  sugar,  every 
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three  hours,  and  an  infusion  of  cypripedium  p..  and  ulmus  f.,  ex- 
ternal applications  the  same. 

Dec.  7.     Much  improved  ;  rose  spots  have  appeared,  pulse  100. 
Ordered  the  treatment  of  yesterday  continued. 

Dec.  9.     Palse  85,  rapidly  improving.     The  fomentations   and 
mustard  plasters  discontinued. 

Dec.  II.     Patient  is  dressed  and  sitting  up,  pulse.  85.     Order- 
ed Iceland  moss  infusion. 

Dec.  12.     Sudamina  are  manifesting  themselves,  and  no  more 
medical  attention  is  required.  C. 


PLEUKISY,      COMPLICATIONS,      AND 
FINALLY      SMALL-POX, 

Mr.  J.  S.  L ,  of  39  years,  sanguine  and  bilious  tempera- 
ment, an  ordinary  constitution,  has  been  complaining  six  or 
eight  days.  He  was  taken  with  a  chilly  sensation,  accompanied 
with  yawning  and  stretching,  followed  by  slight  fever,  and  severe 
pain  in  the  right  side,  April  5th,  1856. 

His  wife  gave  him  a  diaphoretic  infusion ;  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued the  same ;  she  then  administered  an  emetic ;  the  case 
was  not  modified  by  it,  and  I  was  sent  for  on  the  8th  of  April. 

Symptoms — A  sense  of  pain  in  the  left  side ;  painful  respira- 
tion ;  no  cough;  no  pain  in  the  head  nor  back;  tongue  slightly 
coated,  yellow,  and  moist;  pulse  90,  and  jerking;  bowels,  tumid 
and  very  doughy;  urine  rather  scanty,  high  colored;  micturition 
painful;  a  heavy  sediment  in  the  urine  after  standing;  no  sore- 
ness in  the  throat ;  surface,  very  dry  and  very  warm ;  a  slight 
thirst ;  pain  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore  arm  of  an  acute  and  ex- 
cessively severe  character;  the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers, 
could  not  be  extended;  countenance  depressed,  dejected,  and 
haggard. 

Diagnosis — Pleuritis,  complicated  w4th  T^^phoid  and  Conges- 
tive conditions. 

Prognosis — Severe  attack,  stubborn,  yet  expect  a  favorable  issue. 

Treatment — Ordered  a  diaphoretic  which  caused  a  gentle 
diaphoresis  for  some  hours,  and  an  emetic  which  caused  free 
emesis.  The  surface  was  then  bathed  in  alkaline  water,  the 
bodily  garments  were  changed,  and  a  slight  quantity  of  fluid 
aliment  taken.     After  which  an  infusion  of  asclepias  t.,  myrica 
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c,  and  amomum  z.,  was  orderd,  in  conjunction  with  two  pills, 
every  third  hour  of  ulmus  f.,  capsicum  a.,  and  lobelia  i.,  equal 
parts;  a  cathartic  of  podophyllin  and  leptandrin  one  half  gr. 
each,  and  ten  grs.  of  sugar,  triturated,  repeated  every  third  hour, 
until  catharsis;  fomentations  of  hops  to  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
renewed  every  second  hour,  and  sinapisms  to  the  left  side  and  to 
the  feet. 

April  9,  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  pulse  85,  gentle  perspiration,  pain 
in  the  side  not  so  severe,  respiration  still  painful,  tenderness  on 
pressure,  tongue  covered  with  a  white  loose  coat,  and  moist; 
cathartic,  repeated.  The  pills  and  infusions  continued.  And  a 
decoction  of  hydrastus  c,  populous  t.,  myrica  c,  joined  with 
brandy,  sugar,  and  pulv.  peach  kernel,  ordered  after  catharsis. 

April  11,  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  cathartic  had  operated  kind- 
ly, and  produced  copious  bilious  and  sero-purulent  stools ;  pulse 
85,  weaker;  tongue  cleaner;  breathing  easier;  pain  in  the  left 
side,  modified,  only  appearing  in  full  inspiration ;  abdomen 
elastic;  sleep,  tolerably  good;  and  surface,  the  same.  Ordered 
the  decoction  to  be  stopped;  and  a  solution  of  quinine  in  gelse- 
minum  s.,  substituted,  in  25  drop  doses  every  third  hour.  Pills 
and  infusion  continued. 

April,  14.  But  a  little  change ;  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and 
feebler;  marked  depression,  and  at  times  delirium.  Ordered 
prusiate  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  dry  heat  to  the  extremities, 

April  18.  The  patient  is  still  sinking,  restless,  and  more  delir- 
ious.    Ordered  brandy  and  the  compound  tincture  of  capsicum  a. 

April  20.  I  discovered  for  the  first  time  an  ordinary  sized 
Small-Pox  pustule  on  the  right  cheek,  and  on  further  examina- 
tion, we  (Dr.  Wilson  was  with  me,  as  consulting  physcian) 
found  several  well  defined  Small-Pox  pustules  on  various  parts 
of  the  body.     The  next  day  the  patient  died. 

Query: — Did  the  Pleuritis  take  precedence,  and  keep  back 
the  Small-Pox,  until  it  disappeared,  when  the  vitality  of  the 
system  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  it  could  not  determine  the 
virus  to  the  surface,  because  of  which  the  patient  sank?  Or 
did  he  inhale  the  virus  on  the  4th,  and  it  lay  maturing  10  days, 
and  w^hen  prepared  for  the  surface — its  regular  outlet — the  forces 
of  the]  body  were  too  far  spent,  to  carry  it  there  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  relieve  the  system?  C. 
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A  Hopeful  Student. — We  learn  from  a  recent  issue  in  this 
city  that  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  of  various  notorieties,  who  lives  in  a 
foam  of  love  for  us,  has  lately  been  improving  his  medical  knowl- 
edge, by  reading  some  of  our  old  articles.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  Doctor;  j^ou  are  now  in  the  direction  of  science,  continue  your 
efforts,  be  diligent,  and  we  will  encourage  you.  If  our  articles 
prove  too  weighty  and  philosophical  for  your  capacities,  just  call 
at  our  office,  and  we  will  simplify  them  for  you,  at  our  conveni- 
ence. 

A  xMoRAL  Curiosity. — It  is  very  satisfactor}^  to  meet,  in  the 
medical  profession,  where  hypocrisy,  rivalry,  and  abuse,  so  often 
appear,  occasionally  a  genuine,  whole-souled  Christian  —  one 
who  carries  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  every  transaction 
of  professional  life.  To  meet  but  one  even  in  a  lifetime,  so  true 
to  fact,  so  exact  to  realit}^  so  faithful  to  confidence,  so  honest,  so 
peace-loving,  so  fraternal,  so  profoundly  righteous,  far  more  than 
counter-balances  in  solid  happiness  all  the  wrong  done  by  the 
hosts  of  deceit,  mendacity,  and  abuse.  Reader,  can  you  believe 
it,  that  to-day  we  have  met  such  a  pure  being?  That  to  day  we 
have  experienced  this  rare  joy?  An  article  from  our  illustrious 
and  quondam  bed-fellow — Dr.  Baldridge — in  the  E.  M.  Journal, 
for  patronage  to  the  coming  class  of  the  Unchristened  College, 
and  for  the  reasons  that  caused  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  be- 
loved American  College,  where  coloring  of  facts  and  elasticity 
of  conscience  might  have  been  expected,  is  so  remarkable  for 
veracity,  so  unusual  for  disinterestedness,  so  complete  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  good  old  "  golden  rule,  "  that  we  are  becoming  sat- 
isfied with  our  lot,  are  beginning  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  are 
thinking  about  joining  the  holy  band.  How  much  we  have  lost 
in  not  knowing  sooner,  the  qualities  of  this  rare,  magnanimous, 
and  just  Luminary  of  the  Profession! 

Blood  as  a  Remedy. — M.  Rimaud  advises  the  use  of  recently 
drawn  calf's  blood  in  wine  glass  doses^  after  fasting,  in  anemia, 
diebetes,  certain  forms  of  chlorosis,  etc. 

Mineralization  of  Animal  Bodies. — Chlorides  of  the  metalic 
earths — especially  the    chloride  of  aluminum,  discovered  by  M 
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Lapeyrouse,  and  recently  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Barbet, 
when  injected  into  the  veins,  or  when  flesh  is  immersed  in  them, 
prevent  putrefaction.  This  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  organ- 
ic science. 

Drunkenness  Cured. — Give  the  subject  a  glass  of  water  contain 
ing  15  drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  he  will  soon  come  to  him- 
self, get  up,  and  go  away. 

Sedative  LiauiD. — Water  3jv:  ammonia  3ijss;  tine,  of  camphor 
3j;  salt  3jss;  mix.  Compresses  saturated  in  the  liquid,  have  a 
happy  effect  in  sprains,  luxations,  contusions,  erysipelas,  and 
stings  of  bees  and  wasps. 

Engoregments. — Water  3jx;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  3jss, 
mixed.  Dose  is  a  dessert  spoonful  night  and  morning  in  a  glass 
of  water. 

Remedy  for  Scrofula. — Water  3jx;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
3jss;  iodide  of  potassium  3ijss;  mix.  A  dessert  spoonful  night 
and  morning.  Locally  for  scrofulous  sores,  nitrate  of  copper  3j; 
cider  vinegar  3ij,  applied  with  a  soft  brush  twice  a  day;  if  the 
pain  is  severe,  dilute  it. 

Ammontacal  Salts — Are  all  valuable  remedies  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  inflammation,  congestion,  engorgement,  depositions,  and 
indurations.     Acetate,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  sulphate,  &lc. 

Action  of  Sugar  on  the  Teeth. — M.  Larez,  in  a  course  of  in- 
vestigation, arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  viz: 

1.  Refined  sugar  is  injurious  to  teeth,  by  contact,  and  by  the 
gas  developed  in  the  stomach. 

2.  If  a  tooth  is  macerated  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar,  it  is 
so  much  altered  in  its  chemical  composition  that  it  becomes 
gelatenous,  and  its  enamel  opaque,  spongy,  and  brittle. 

3.  This  modification  is  due,  not  to  free  acid,  but  to  a  tendency 
of  sugar  to  combine  with  the  calcareous  basis  of  the  tooth. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Itermittent  Fever. — Dr.  E.  F.  Sunkey, 
of  111.,  has  treated  one  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  Intermit- 
tent Fever  with  Iodide  of  Potassium  successfully.  ^  Iodide  of 
Pot.  3jss;  peppermint  water  3xij.  Dose,  two  large  spoonfuls 
every  hour. 
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Typhu3  Fever  and  Tonics. — Dr.  E.  R.  Maxon,  ofN.  Y.,  says, 
with  a  sustaining  course  of  treatment,  nearly  every  case  of 
typhus  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  convalescent  by  the  sixth 
day.  His  treatment,  viz.,  hepatic;  very  warm  foot  baths  night 
and  morning  for  the  first  days;  tincture  or  infusion  of  capsicum 
in  vinegar,  rubbed  upon  the  whole  spine;  a  diaphoretic  and  qui- 
nine, each  iv  grains  every  six  hours,  for  two  days;  then  camphor 
gr.  j;  quinine  grs.  iij  every  six  hours,  till  the  fever  is  arrested, 
giving  crust  coffee  with  milk,  at  first  freely,  and  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  toast  every  six  hours.  In  neglected  and 
very  bad  cases,  sinapisms  and  dry  cupping  are  useful. 

LiENTERY  BY  Pepsin. — Pcpsiu  in  onc    grain  dose  at  the    begin- 
ning of  each  meal,   determines  a  marked  improvement  in  the  di- 
gestive process,  and   the  stools  which  before  abounded   in  indi 
gestive  matter,  take  on  the  character  of  normal  foecal  discharges. 
(Bui.    de  Therap.) 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Professor  Hauner  of  Munich  says  this  acid  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  in  typhoid,  and  exanthemous  fevers, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  blood  and  vascular  system.  Syrup  of 
marshmallows  5jvss;  acid  3ss  to  3j.  A  table  spoonful  of  this 
compound  with  some  common  drink. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa.  —  In  seventy  cases  of  stomatitis  and 
ulcers  of  the  mouth  Professor  Hauner  used  this  remedy  with  con- 
stant success.  The  results  were  wonderful;  for  in  four  hours  the 
disagreeable  odor,  of  the  mouth  disppeared,  and  the  cures  were 
rapid.  Water  3iv;  simple  syrup  3ss;  chlorate  of  potassa  3j:  mixed, 
and  used  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Typhoid  Fever  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Smith,  Ala. — Dr.  Smith  says  that 
he  has  been  treating-  successfully  typhoid  fever  of  all  forms,  grades^ 
and  stages,  by  locking  up  and  so  keeping  the  bowels,  until  the  patient 
is  convalescent  beyond  a  doubt.  If  the  bowels  are  active,  he  pre- 
scribes forty  drops  of  the  tine,  of  opium,  and  a  similar  dose  at 
every  subsequent  operation.  And  after  the  first  dose  of  opium, 
he  ordered  the  following  powder  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours, 
depending  upon  the  purging,  and  abdominal  symptoms:  Tannin 
grs.  xxxvi;  Dover's  powder  3;  mixed,  divided  into  twelve  pow- 
der's. No  action  of  the  bowels  does  he  favor.  He  completely  locks 
the  bowels. 
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Hiccough  and  Yomitixg. — Apply  lightly  a  bandage  around  the 
body  over  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm. 

Commercial  Hospital. — This  institution  is  abundantly  furnished 
with  acute,  chronic  and  surgical  cases.  The  Medical  department 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Armor,  and  the  Surgical  is 
under  that  of  Prof.  Blackman  ;  gentleman  of  superior  attain- 
ments, medical  experience,  and  liberality.  Its  doors  are  open  to 
the  students  of  the  xlmerican  College.     Ticket  $5. 

During  the  past  Session  an  immense  number  of  capital  opera- 
tions were  performed  by  Prof.  Blackman,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  :  Ligature  of  the  external  Iliac  artery  ;  Lithotomy ; 
Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint;  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint; 
x\mputation  of  the  Thigh  ;  at  the  Knee-joint ;  of  the  Leg,  etc.,  etc., 
Cataract ;  x\rtificial-pupil ;  Varicocele  ;  Hydrocele  ;  Trephining 
skull;  Ex-section  of  head  of  femur;  Ex-section  of  posterior  wall 
of  spinal  column  :  Extirpation  of  Eye  ;  Plastic  operations  ;  nu- 
merous operations  for  necrosis,  caries,  and  other  affections  of  the 
bones  ;  Hydrarthrosis  of  the  Knee ;  Nasal  Polypi ;  and  minor 
operations  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Good  Board. — Students  can  obtain  this  necessary  article  for  83 
per  week.  Room,  fire,  lights,  and  board  can  be  had  for  83.50. 
A  common  article  can  be  had  for  less.  And  boarding  by  clubs 
can  be  obtained  for  about  $1.00  per  week. 

Gibson  House. — Students  on  arriving  in  the  city,  will  find  the 
accommodations  of  this  House  every  way  satisfactor3^  It  is  op- 
posite the  College,  on  Walnut  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets;  and  by  stepping  into  the  College,  good  Boarding-houses 
will  be  pointed  out  to  them.. 

A.  M.  &  S.  Journal. — All  those  who  paid  Dr.  Potter  for  his 
Journal  for  the  year  1856.  and  will  inform  Dr.  Wright  of  the 
same,  will,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Faculty'  in  the  Sep- 
tember No.,  receive  the  American  Medical  Journal  for  one  year. 
Please  so  inform  the  Dean  immediately. 

Preldiinary  Course — Commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber. Students  will  find  this  Course  in  connection  with  the  Hos- 
pital lectures  (both  free)  interesting  and  valuable. 
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Lectures  upon  Yellow  and  Congestive  Fevers. — Prof.  F.  M. 
King,  M.  D.,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Copiah  Co.,  Miss.,  will  deliver  a  se- 
ries of  Lectures  upon  these  ver}'  grave  diseases,  during  the  Pre- 
liminary Course  of  the  A.  M.  College,  commencing  on  the  15th 
of  October.  No  man  in  the  South,  probably,  has  had  better  suc- 
cess, nor  more  experience  in  these  fearful  fevers,  than  Prof.  King. 
Students  will  find  the  opening  course  of  lectures  of  great  value. 

Tubercle. — The  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  this 
scourge  of  man,  and  heretofore  MalakofTof  the  Profession,  will 
constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Jacob  Snyder, 
M.  D.,  of  Dublin,  Ind.,  during  the  Preliminary  Course  of  the 
A.  M.  College.  Prof.  Snyder  will  bring  forward  in  these  lectures 
his  improved  method  of  treatment. 

Progressive  Medicine. — Experienced  members  of  the  Profession 
are  cordially  solicited  to  give  through  the  Journal  to  their  breth- 
ren their  improved  and  new  methods  of  cure. 

Winter  Session. — From  present  indications  the  coaming  Class  of 
the  A.  M.  College  will  number  100  students.  Our  past  Students 
are  laboring  with  zeal  for  the  American,  and  so  are  all  its  friends. 

Names  and  Residences — Of  Practitioners  and  Students  are  re- 
quested. We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give 
us  the  names  and  residences  of  Physicians  and  Students  in  his 
vicinity. 

Liquid  Caoutchouc. — This  is  said  to  be  of  the  color  and  consis- 
tency of  milk,  and  is  preserved  in  the  fluid  state  by  the  addition 
of  free  ammonia.  As  an  external  application,  it  has  many  advan- 
tages over  both  collodion  and  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  chloroform. 
It  is  not  stimulating  and  painful,  as  are  both  the  others  in 
certain  cases  ;  it  does  not  contract,  like  collodion  ;  and  on  account 
of  its  elasticity,  it  allows  entire  freedom  of  motion.  Water  does 
not  act  upon  or  remove  it ;  and  it  adheres  closely  to  the  skin.  In 
the  treatment  of  burns,  erysipelas,  and  many  other  surgical  dis- 
eases which  require  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere,  it  answers  the 
purpose  so  perfectly  as  to  render  any  other  preparation  scarcely 
desirable.  S. 
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SEVENTH    ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN    MEDICAL   COLLEGE, 

College  Hall,    Walnut,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth   Streets,    Cincinnati^  Ohio. 
Incorporated  1854.     "Whole  number  of  Students  262. 

FACULTY. 

F.  M.  King,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

R,  C.  Carter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Jacob  Snyder,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Surgery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

John  Kost,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Botany. 

J.  S.  Galloway,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology, 

T.  J.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery. 

E.  H.  Stockwell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

S.  H,  Potter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical   Medicine. 

R.  Richard  Clay,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Medical  College  take  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  to  its  Alumni,  to  its  friends,  and  to 
the  Profession,  that  its  prospects  are  very  encouraging.  The  com- 
pleteness of  its  organization,  and  its  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  an  earnest  of  its  prosperity. 

The  chairs  vacated  by  the  voluntary  resignations  of  Professors 
Witt,  Cochran  and  Baldridge,  (who  left  in  good  feeling)  have 
been  again  filled  by  men  of  superior  talents  and  attainments,  and 
who  will  fully  do  their  part  in  sustaining  the  growing  reputa- 
tion of  the  College. 

The  Trustees,  in  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  Teachers, 
have  had  in  view  associative  qualities,  energy,  reliability,  per- 
manence, practical  experience,  and  scientific  attainments ;  all 
of  which  are  conspicuously  possessed  by  each  member  of  the 
Faculty.  There  is  not  a  perceptible  element  of  disaff^ection  nor 
of  change  in  the  Institution.  Five  of  the  members  reside  in  the 
city,  and  the  others  are  so  accessible  as  to  enable  them  faithfully 
to  meet  their  engagements  with  the  College. 

In  all  ages  of  the  Profession,  medicines  have  been  chargeable 
with  mischief;  there  have  ever  been  two  classes  of  remedial 
agents,  viz. :  those  that  were  mischievous  only  in  unskilful  hands, 
and  those  that  were  mischievous  whatever  the  precaution. 

The  former  class,  until  lately,  has  been  limited  in  articles  and 
in  power,  while  the  latter  has  been  potent  and  numerous.  But 
recently  the  safe  agents  have  been  greatly  augmented  in  qualities, 
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efficiency  and  numbers,  so  much  so,  that  in  resources  for  the  re- 
moval of  disease  they  have  far  outstripped  the  unsafe  agents. 

The  fact  that  the  unreliable  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  have 
been  superseded  by  the  reliable  ones,  lately  discovered,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  medical  student.  Besides,  it  is  the  most 
useful  and  note-worthy  achievement  of  the  Profession. 

No  longer  is  the  scientific  physician  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  the  use  internally,  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
ease, of  articles  which  will  not  submit  to  control.  Their  places 
are  more  than  made  good  by  numerous  botanical  and  chemical 
accessions  to  the  Materia  Medica  within  the  last  ten  years. 

There  will  be  a  pleasing  bias  and  proclivity  in  the  teachings  of 
the  American  College  towards  those  agents  that  are  limited  to 
the  production  of  health;  to  those  articles  that  will  bear  control; 
to  those  medicines  which  foster  the  physiological  state ;  to  those 
means  that  are  only  equal  to  the  abolition  of  disease  :  to  those 
measures  that  do  not  leave  behind  them  pathological  foot-marks  ; 
to  those  remedies  that  do  not  in  one  edge  carry  a  healing  balm, 
and  in  the  other  the  besom  of  destruction. 

Though  the  Profession  is  pervaded  with  a  rank  partisan  spirit, 
yet  the  Faculty  of  the  American  Medical  Co/Ze^e  will  warmly  main- 
tain that  individual  toleration,  personal  independence,  and  pri- 
vate judgment  are  the  great  pillars  of  manhood,  science  and  art. 
The  rule  is  a  wholesome  one  that  grants  to  every  member  of  the 
Profession  that  which  each  claims  for  himself. 

The  Institution  is  centrally  located,  occupying  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  College  Hall,  on  Walnut  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
which  is  the  largest  public  building  in  the  city.  The  College 
apartments  comprise  a  commodious  hall  for  general  lectures,  am- 
phitheater, laboratory,  and  ample  room  for  dissections. 

The  College  is  provided  with  complete  chemical  apparatus, 
microscope  for  the  prosecution  of  microscopic  anatomy,  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  museum,  extensive  collection  of  specimens 
in  osteology,  and  numerous  anatomical  plates  as  large  as  life. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Institution  has  full  and  ample  facil- 
ities, which,  with  an  able  and  practical  Board  of  Instructors,  con- 
sisting of  seven  eminent  Professors,  preseats  rare  attractions  to 
medical  students  who  wish  to  attend  medical  lectures. 

Ample  Hospital  privileges  are  guarantied  to  the  students,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  an  abundant  supply  of  anatomical 
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material  for  dissections  thereby  furnishing  every  facility  in   this 
highly  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

REaUISITIONS       FOR       GRADUATION. 

1.  Three  years'  regular  study  of  Medicine,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  reputable  practitioner. 

2.  Attendance  upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in 
this  Institution. 

3.  Four  years'  regular  and  reputable  practice  will  be  received 
as  equivalent  to  one  course  of  lectures. 

4.  One  course  of  dissection. 

5.  The  candidate  should  deposit  with  the  Dean  a  satisfactory 
Thesis  on  some  medical  subject,  with  the  Diploma  Fee,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  January,  1857. 

6.  The  Candidate  should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of 
good  moral  character. 

7.  He  must  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  and  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  public  Commencement  will  take  place  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  standard  medical  authorities  are  recommended  as  text 
books. 

Preliminary  lectures  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  6th  day 
of  October  next,  and  continue  four  weeks;  and  the  regular  term 
of  sixteen  wrecks  will  open  on  the  first  Monday  of  November, 

FEES. 

Matriculation  Ticket $5,00 

Tickets  for  the  winter  course         -         -         _         $20,00 

Dissecting  Ticket $5,00 

Hospital  Ticket     [Optional]         -         -         -  $5,00 

Graduation  Fee $25,00 

Boarding  and  Lodging  (including  fuel  and  lights)  can  be  ob- 
tained at  $3,00  per  week. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city,  by  calling  at  the  College  build- 
ing, on  Walnut,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  will  be  direct- 
ed to  good  boarding  houses. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Dean,  T.  J.  Wright,  M.  D., 

No.  8  George  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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ESSAY    ON    MILK    SICKNESS, 


BY   ALFRED  MALONE,    M.    D.,    OF    PALESTINE,    ILL. 

Delivered   before  the  Medical    Class  of  the    *'  American    Medical 
College,''''   Cincinnati,  O.,  AJarch  25th,   1856. 

[Concluded  from  last  No.] 

Treatment. — Among  Allopathies,  generall}',  where  I  have  been, 
calomel,  castor  oil,  croton  oil,  and  opium,  constitute  the  treat- 
ment. Within  three  miles  of  my  residence, ^z;e  out  of  one  fam- 
ily died  of  this  disease,  last  season  under  this  treatment.  And 
the  five  constituted  the  whole.  Nor  do  I  charge  upon  the  physi- 
cians mal-practice.  By  no  mbans.  Three  of  the  best  of  our 
physicians  were  in  attendance  upon  this  family.  Hence  we  may 
reasonablyjnfer,  that  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  by  Allop- 
athy. In  the  disease,  under  its  treatment,  a  fearful  mortality 
attends.  Within  the  bounds  of  my  acquaintance  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  under  this  treatment,  about /owr-^////5  have  died. 

In  Dr.  D[ckson's  ''Elements  of  Medicine,"  a  recent  work  of 
great  merit  in  the  Allopathic  ranks,  emetics,  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men, ice,  mercurial  purgatives,  opium  and  enemata,  are  recom- 
mended. This  he  says  would  be  his  treatment,  should  a  case 
occur  in  his  practice.  The  emetic  is  ipecacuanha,  to  be  given  in 
the  first  stage.  Mercurials  and  oil  are  to  be  pushed  to  purgation, 
aided  by  enemata.  He  also  speaks  of  the  almost  entire  depen- 
dence of  some  practitioners  upon  gamboge,  aloes  and  other 
drastic  cathartics. 
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Gentlemen  : — This  treatment  is  not  brought  upon  the  tapis  for 
animadversion.  I  only  give  it  as  the  best  Allopathic  practice,  with 
its  general  results.  The  friends  of  Allopathy  have  an  indisputa- 
ble right  to  their  favorite  practice,  and  its  practitioners  have  the 
right  to  practice  according  to  its  governing  principles,  and  the 
right  to  our  courtesy  as  men  and  physicians.  If  indeed  there  is 
a  better  way,  and  if  we  can,  by  manful  and  courteous  investiga- 
tions, convince  them  of  that  better  way,  and  more  especially  if 
our  practice  will  demonstrate  the  superiorit}^  of  that  better  way, 
then  have  we  the  right  to  demand  their  courtesy  towards  us  as 
gentlemen  and  physicians.     Not  otherwise. 

I  also  know  some  of  the  New  School  men,  who  taking  the 
constant  vomiting  to  be  nature's  efforts  to  rid  herself  of  disease, 
and  believing  lobelia  to  be  the  one  and  only  thing  needful,  have 
been  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Old  School  men.  Such  a  course,  it 
is  true,  has  relieved  nature  of  some  suffering  by  sending  the 
patients  to  the  lower  country  ! 

I  will  now  give  you  my  treatment,  and  the  success: 

Formative  Stage. — If  I  have  a  patient  in  a  Milk-Sick  region  in 
the  time  of  its  prevalence,  and  before  he  is  compelled  to  take  his 
bed  and  even  afterwards,  if  before  persistent  nausea  and  vom- 
iting have  set  in,  I  induce  him  to  drink  as  much  good  spirits  as  he 
wants  or  can,  without  intoxication.  And  let  me  say  that  persons 
laboring  under  its  incipient  stage,  can  drink  ten  times  as  much 
without  intoxication  as  when  well.  This  article,  where  its  effi- 
cacy is  known,  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  universal  power  over, 
and  applicability  to,  the  formative  stage.  How  it  acts,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  that  it  does,  in  some  way,  neutralize  and  render  inert 
the  poison,  is  certain — incontrovertible.  If  this  prescription 
be  too  simple  to  suit  your  sublimated  views  of  Medical  Scienccj 
then  order  the  following  : 

]^  Sulphur  Sublimatum  3  jv.  Spiritus  Rectificatus  Dilutum  f 
5xvj.  Shake  well  before  taking.  Dose:  f  3  ss  to  f  2  j  every 
hour  till  action  on  bowels  is  had.  You  need  not  fear  this  medi- 
cine in  this  stage.  It  will  neither  stimulate  nor  intoxicate  to  any 
considerable  extent,  until  it  has  somewhat  controlled  the  disease. 
A  patient  in  this  stage  may  drink  a  gallon  per  day,  if  needed, 
without  any  detriment,  and  with  great  good.  And  your  rule  is 
to  give  enough  to  produce  the  effect,  and  this  will  be  obtained 
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before  intoxication.  You  have  now,  therefore,  no  more  use  for 
this  remedy.  It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact,  I  believe,  that 
spirits  neutralize,  or,  in  some  way,  destroy  snake  poison  ;  that 
immense  and  incredible  quantities  of  liquor  may  be  taken  in 
such  cases,  with  perfect  impunity,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
If,  therefore,  empiricism  be  hurled  at  me  for  the  recommendation 
of  liquor  in  Milk-Sickness,  because  I  can  not  explain  its  modus 
operandi  in  said  disease,  I  would,  also,  ask  these  hyper-scientific 
theorists,  how  it  acts  in  snake  bites  to  destroy  its  poison  ?  That 
it  does  so  act  is  too  palpable  to  deny.  If  I  were  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  snake,  I  should  want  no  mere  theorist  to  treat  me,  but 
^practical  man — one  who  would  give,  independent  of  the  sneers 
of  the  hyper -scientijic  bookworm  theorists — that  which  universal 
experience  had  taught  to  be  efficient. 

Let  me  be  here  understood,  once  for  all.  I  do  not  decry  medi- 
cal literature,  scientific  investigations,  nor  medical  philosophy. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  more  the  medical  man  knows 
of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  and  collateral  sciences,  the  better, 
provided  he  is  also  a  practical  man.  He  can  not  know  too  much 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology  and  all  else  that  appertains 
to  the  Medical  Philosopher.  All  this  will  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  Medicine,  explaining  upon  scien- 
tific principles  the  adaptihility  of  known^  tried  materia,  to  certain 
pathological  conditions,  and  their  modus  operandi  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  When  I  am  sick,  give  me  both  the  Medical  Philosopher, 
and  Practical  Physician,  but  if  1  must  have  one  a/r>/ze,then  let  me 
have  the  practical  man,  who,  by  experience,  has  become  rich  in 
the  resources  of  his  art. 

These  remarks,  may  be  condemned  as  irrelevant  to  my  subject ; 
but  as  the  practice  which  I  have  adopted  in  this  disease,  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  empirical,  I  thought  it  due  to  myself 
and  the  occasion,  to  step  aside  in  order  to  offer  an  apology  for 
empiricism  where  scientific  rules  can  not  govern  the  art.  Where, 
therefore,  the  pathology  of  a  disease  is  not  well  understood,  and 
where  no  fixed  scientific  rules  can  govern  in  the  administration 
of  medicines,  then  must  proud  philosophy  bow  to  practical  ex- 
perience— empiricism.     With  this  apology,  therefore,  I  proceed. 

Second  Stage. — If  you  are  called  in  its  commencement,  per- 
haps a  mild,  but  thorough  emetic  would  be  of  service.     I  prefer 
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lobelia  to  any  other  emetic  in  this  disease.  A  strong  infusion, 
preceded  by  warm  aromatic  teas,  given  in  sufficient  amount,  two 
or  three  moments  apart,  to  produce  emesis,  is  what  is  needed ; 
this  done,  and  you  have  done  all  for  your  patient,  in  this  disease, 
that  can  be  done  by  emetics.  Unless  you  can  give  this  in  the 
commencement  of  this  stage,  you  had  better  not  give  it,  as  you 
will  only  increase  the  difficulty  by  any  emetic  which  you  may 
administer.  In  such  cases,  in  this  stage,  my  only  prescription 
thus  far,  to  allay  nervous  excitability,  nausea  and  vomiting,  is 
the  following  : 

H  Lob.  plant,  Cypripedium,  Asselepias,  a  a.  Make  a  Aveak 
infusion. 

Dose,  for  an  adult,  not  more  than  20  or  80  drops  at  farthest. 
It,  however,  must  be  given  every  8  or  10  minutes  until  nausea 
is  arrested.  This  it  will  arrest,  and  no  mistake  !  Such,  how- 
ever, may  sound  strange  to  those  of  you  who  have  had  but  little 
practice.  Every  practitioner,  however,  who  has  ever  used  it  in 
this  way,  in  such  cases,  will  tell  you  that  this  is  the  fact.  I  should 
now,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  change,  had  I  a 
case  to  treat,  use  instead  of  the  above,  the  20th  part  gr.  svl.  mor- 
phia every  half  hour  or  so,  in  a  strong  infusion  o^ peach  tree  leaves 
and  a  thick  mucilage  of  elm.  I  have  used  this  preparation  in 
Congestive  Fever  with  the  happiest  results.  All  anti-e^xneiics  had 
proved  powerless.  This,  however,  did  the  work.  Now  as  before 
remarked,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases, 
especially  in  the  vomiting.  Reasoning,  therefore,  analogically, 
\vhat  would  be  good  for  the  same  condition  of  the  one,  would 
be  equally  as  good  for  a  similar  condition  of  the  other. 

SiNipisMS. — You  may.  if  you  choose,  use  a  mustard  draft  or 
poultice  over  the  stomach  as  an  adjunct  remedy  in  this  stage  ; 
but  keep  away  your  cantharides,  if  you  do  not  wish  trouble.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  destruction  of  tissue,  from 
first  to  last;  keep  off,  therefore,  your  blister,  or  you  may  produce 
an  incurable  Vv'ound  both  upon  your  patient  and  your  reputation  ! 

Purgatives. — Now,  the  very  first  moment  these  can  be  retained 
upon  the  stomach,  these  are  the  means  to  be  used.  Upon  these 
and  these  alone  are  you  to  rely  mainly  for  your  success.  As  be- 
fore remarked,  an  early  and  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
is  the  great  desideratum.     This  obtained  in  time,  and  their  solu- 
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bility  maintained,  and  you  have  your  disease  under  perfect  reme 
dial  control.  You  have  more — it  is  already  mastered.  The  ar 
tides  upon  which  I  have  relied,  and  with  which  I  have  always 
been  successful,  dixe  syrupus  leptandriae  and  oleum  ricini.  These, 
with  but  one  case  excepted,  are  the  cathartics  upon  which  I  have 
heretofore  relied.  I  made  my  own  syrup  ;  for  these  cases,  with 
the  one  exception,  were  treated  before  I  got  to  using  the  concen- 
trated preparations.  I  made  the  syrup  strong,  and  gave  as  much 
as  the  stomach  could  bear  every  hour  or  so,  until  catharsis  super- 
vened, or  until  three  or  four  doses  had  been  taken.  I  then  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  oil.  You  need  not,  in  this  disease,  fear  to  give 
too  much  of  these  articles.  Your  only  rule  is,  give  enough,  and 
until  you  effect  your  object. 

And,  in  reference  to  castor  oil,  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  this 
disease,  there  is  a  superior,  or  even  equal  article  in  the  whole 
materia  medica  to  aid  in  producing  primary  catharsis.  I  do  not 
think  much  of  this  article  in  any  other  disease,  only  as  an  occa- 
sional adjuvant  of  other  cathartics.  But  here  it  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  applicability  to  the  disease.  And  here  it  is  not  so  apt  to 
be  thrown  off  the  stomach  as  are  other  cathartics.  In  one  stub- 
born case,  after  having  freely  used  my  syrup  of  leptandria,  I  gave, 
at  different  doses,  over  a  quart  of  oil  before  I  got  up  an  action. 
Most  patients  have  a  great  repugnance  to  oil.  This  is  its  only 
bad  feature  in  this  disease.  To  modify  its  taste  somewhat,  you 
may  give  it  in  warm  coffee,  in  spirits  or  vinegar.  Drop  your  oi^ 
into  the  midst  of  the  fluid  used,  and  it  will  be  suspended  in  the 
fluid,  and  may  be  thus  taken  without  much  disgust.  Better  still: 
mix  your  oil  and  sweet  milk^  about  half  and  half,  bring  to  a  boil 
slowly,  and  remove  immediately ;  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and 
you  have  a  very  pleasant  medicine,  without  injuring  the  cathartic 
properties  of  the  oil. 

Enemata. — Now,  if  your  syrup  and  oil  should  not  operate  soon 
enough,  aid  by  large  enemas  frequently  repeated.  For  this  enema 
you  may  use  the  following: 

5?  Common  salt  one  table  spoonful,  common  cane  molasses 
one  gill,  castor  oil  one  ounce.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  one  half  pint 
warm  water,  and  then  add  your  molasses  and  oil. 

In  the  excepted  case  I  gave  the  Leptandria,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  treatment  was  the  same,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
same  results. 
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Pedeluvlu — Warm  foot  baths  should  be  given ;  after  which 
warmth  and  moisture  should  be  constantly  had  to  the  feet. 

Sponge  Baths. — Warm  sponge  baths  should  be  applied  every 
four  or  five  hours,  accompanied  with  considerable  friction,  being 
careful  to  maintain  the  external  temperature,  or  even  to  raise  it ; 
for  this  is  almost  always  deficient. 

Mild  Chologogues. — After  vomiting  has  been  arrested,  constip- 
ation broken  up,  then  alterative  doses  of  podophyllin  and  leptan- 
dria  rolled  into  pills  in  the  ex :  taraxicii,  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  per  day.  This,  together  with  good  diet,  brandy  and 
wine,  is  all  the  treatment  required.  You  need  not  now  be  afraid 
of  your  podolphyllin  in  alterative  doses  ;  but,  before  this  condi- 
tion is  obtained,  interdict  with  all  the  authority  of  the  sultan, 
jalap,  gamboge,  scanmony  and  all  such  drastic  agents,  unless 
modified  by  other  agents. 

To  eff'ect  the  first  and  thorough  evacuation,  you  may  use  our 
anti-bilious  phi/sic,  I  should  prefer  in  this  case  the  concentrated 
agents  to  the  crude.  The  concentrated  fluid  extract  of  the  above 
would  be  a  more  eligible  preparation,  and  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  retained  upon  the  stomach.  You  may  obtain  the 
formula  and  doses  of  both  from  the  "  E.  Dispensatory." 

This,  gentlemen,  has  been  the  outline  of  my  treatment  in  this 
disease,  and  with  uniform  success.  That  there  are  other  agents 
that  may  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  is  admitted.  I  have  given 
3^ou  my  practice  and  success. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  I  forgot  to  speak  about,  and 
without  which  no  practice  would  be  successful.  There  is  a  con- 
stant, urgent  persistent  demand  for  water.  Beware  how  and  when 
you  grant  these  demands.  To  hear  them  you  must,  if  you  have 
feeling,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  satisfy  this  demand  without 
endangering  the  life  of  your  patient.  All  fluids  in  any  considera- 
ble amount,  will  be  immediatel}*  thrown  off  the  stomach.  Water 
cannot  and  will  not  stay  upon  the  stomach  in  any  quantities. 
All;er  the  comm.encement  of  your  cathartic  course  you  must  in- 
terdict it  only  in  very  small  sips  and  as  cold  as  possible.  Thus 
may  you  gratify  your  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  do  no  harm. 
Better  still,  are  small  bits  of  ice  held  in  the  mouth  till  dissolved, 
and  then  swallowed. 

Let  your  patient  know  that  your  will  is  law,  and  see  that  the 
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nurse  enforce  it.  Be  not  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
your  patient.  They  will  be  constantly  suggesting  this,  that  and 
the  other,  should  be  done ;  that  doctor  such  an  one  did  so  and 
so,  and  that,  therefore,  you  should.  Make  up  your  mind  thor- 
oughly what  should  be  done  before  doing  anything,  issue  your 
commands  accordingly,  and,  this  done,  let  them  know  that  you 
are  "some  pumpkins  1" 


■"DYSENTERY,     COLITIS,     COLO-RECTITUS. 

BLOODY       FLUX, 

The  disease  under  consideration  consists  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  colon,  accompanied  with 
frequent  evacuations,  small  in  quantity,  containing  either  mucus 
or  blood,  and  attended  with  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  tenes- 
mus and  straining  or  bearing  down  at  each  evacuation. 

The  disease  at  times  makes  its  appearance  preceded  by  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  is  characterized  by  general  uneasiness, 
debilitj^,  want  of  appetite,  or  partially  so,  pains  in.  the  abdomen 
which  may  be  dull  or  transient,  accompanied  with  either  diar- 
rhea or  constipation.  In  others  the  local  and  general  symptoms 
appear  simultaneousl}^  when  the  patient  complains  of  feeling 
chilly  at  the  very  time  he  experiences  pain  and  tenesmus.  The 
fever  may  precede,  as  it  does  in  some  instances,  and  occasionally 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  before  any  evidence  of  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels  is  recognized. 

The  symptoms,  of  a  mild  case,  which  attract  the  attention  of 
an  observer,  are  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  are  quite 
irregular  bcth  in  their  periods  of  recurrence  and  position,  and 
are  attended  with  evacuations  from  the  bowels  that  for  a  short 
time  procure  relief.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  is  experienced 
uneasiness  in  the  rectum,  a  sensation  of  heat,  an  inclination  to 
bear  down,  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  go  to  stool ;  yet,  little  or 
nothing  is  passed  at  each  attempt  but  mucus  or  blood.  In  course 
of  time,  the  feeling  of  tenesmus  is  increased, and  in  some  instan- 
ces it  becomes  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  to  the  patient,  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  sj^mptoras  connected  with  the  case,  and 
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at  this  stage  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  abdominal 
pains  to  center  about  the  rectum,  when  the  calls  to  stool  become 
frequent  and  almost  incessant.  The  discharges  often  bring  about 
cutting  pains,  which  become  so  intolerable  that  the  patient  dreads 
going  to  stool,  in  consequence  of  which  the  time  is  frequently 
prolonged  to  the  very  last  moment.  The  evacuations  are  in  some 
instances  very  frequent,  not  less  than  a  dozen  during  the  day, 
and  are  sometimes  increased  to  three  or  four  times  that  number. 
After  the  first  or  second  evacuation,  which  contains  more  or 
less  fecal  matter,  the  stools  become  very  small,  streaked  with 
blood,  and  contain  more  or  less  mucus,  or,  they  may  be  nearly 
all  blood,  or  nearly  all  mucus.  As  the  disease  advances,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  observe  a  small  quantity  of  vitiated  bile  or 
shreds  of  false  membrane  intermixed  with  small  quantities  of 
coagulated  matter  ;  and  in  some  instances  small  hardened  lumps 
of  fecal  matter  called  scyhala  are  discharged,  though  these  are  by 
no  means  very  frequent,  not  near  so,  as  some  authors  would  make 
us  believe.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  discharges 
have  little  or  no  smell,  but  gradually  become  more  and  more 
offensive,  the  odor  of  which  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  very  early 
recognized  from  feculent  matter.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  the  bladder  and  urethra  sympathyse  with  the  the  local 
malady  of  the  rectum,  when  micturition  is  added  to  the  other 
symptoms,  and  in  females  the  vagina  participates  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  so  acute  that  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation  can  be  distinctly  traced  along  the  colon  by 
gentle  pressure  with  the  hand. 

In  all  but  very  mild  cases  there  will  be  found  fever  and  its  ac- 
companying symptoms.  The  pulse  more  frequent  than  natural, 
and  usually  full  and  forcible,  the  skin  warm  and  dry,  in  others 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  the  urine  scanty  and  high 
colored,  tongue  moist  and  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  The  se- 
cretion of  bile  is  always  diminished  in  quantity  and  vitiated  ia 
quality.  It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  present  dysentery  in 
these  few  remarks  in  its  milder  form,  as  it  has  appeared  to  hin^ 
during  the  season  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  without  dilat- 
ing on  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  any  one  case,  but  presenting 
them  as  an  aggregate  of  the  whole.  Isolated  cases  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  instructive  to  the  practical  man,  or  the   inexpeii- 
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enced,  because  they  may  present  in  some  of  their  features  pecu- 
liarities which  may  not  be  met  with  during  a  life  time,  or  if  met 
with  at  all,  but  seldom.  Though  it  should  not  be  understood  that 
special  cases  are  of  no  interest,  but  on  the  contrary,  may  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  many,  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. Hence  I  shall  not  introduce  the  different  varieties  of  this 
disease;  though  important  in  themselves,  would  nevertheless  be 
out  of  place  in  this  short  treatise. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  all  cases  of  dysentery,  the  rec- 
tum, and  frequently  the  inferior  portion  of  the  colon,  presents  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
reddened,  and  almost  always  thickened,  and  in  graver  cases 
ulcerated.  It  is  stated  that  ulcers  are  more  frequently  found  in 
this  disease  than  in  any  other,  except  typhoid  fever  and  small- 
pox. They  are  found  either  small,  round  and  isolated,  or  large 
and  irregular,  from  the  smaller  running  together.  They 
usually  have  an  abrupt  margin,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  removal  of  which  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  found  red  and  swollen. 

Causes. — One  of  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of  dys- 
entery is  continued  heat,  which  increases  the  excitability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  alimentary  canal,  deranging 
the  function  of  the  liver,  relaxing  the  common  integument  of  the 
body,  thereby  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  changes. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific,  is  cold  when  combined  with  moisture.  Hence  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  among  persons  exposed  during  the 
day  to  the  hot  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  especially  when  followed 
by  cold  damp  nights,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  secretion  car- 
ried on  during  the  day  by  the  skin  is  suspended,  and  the  excite- 
ment forced  to  take  an  inward  course.  The  secretion  of  the 
liver  is  at  the  same  time  partly,  if  not  completely,  suspended. 
The  consequence  in  both  cases  is  congestion  of  the  ves 
sels  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  former,  and  the  portal  sys- 
tem in  the  latter.  Substances  having  an  irritant  action  on 
the  bowels,  are  fruitful  causes  of  dysentery.  Among  them  may 
be  enumerated  crude  and  unripe  fruit,  if  taken  in  immoderate 
quantities;  vegetables  which  are  either  partially  indigestible,  or 
insoluble  on  the  stomach ;  unwholesome   and  indigestible  food 
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of  all  kinds  ;  acids  and  imperfectly  fermented  alcoholic  drinks, 
particularly  such  as  the  weaker  wines,  cider  and  malt  liquor  ;  im- 
pure water,  worms,  feculent  and  other  accumulations  in  the 
small  intestines. 

Treatment. — It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  profession  that  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment  have  at  times,  and  under  dissimilar 
circumstances,  proven  successful.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  the 
rational  inquiry,  how  can  it  be  possible  that  a  disease  involving 
the  same  tissue  and  located  in  the  same  part  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  can  be  successfully  treated  by  modes  of  medication  dissimilar 
in  many  of  their  most  essential  features,  which  characterize  a  ra- 
tional and  scientific  mode  based  on  sound  pathology.  ?  If  we 
call  to  mind  for  a  moment  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  fulfil  the  indications  of  each  case,  which  must 
correspond  with  the  degree  of  severity,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system,  and  the  great  diversities  arising  from  associated  affilia- 
tions, and  the  problem  before  us  is  solved.  The  same  principle 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  is  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent involved  in  every  other  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Nearly  every  case  brought  to  my  notice  the  present  season, 
has  readily  yielded  to  a  simple  though  efficient  mode  of  treatment. 

Having  in  view  the  peculiar  engorged  state  of  the  viscera 
connected  w^ith  the  duodenum,  the  distended  condition  of  the 
small  intestines  with  fecal  matter,  and  our  indications  are  clear 
and  unmistakable.  The  removal  of  the  accumulations  in  the 
small  intestines  is  the  first  indication  to  be  fulfilled,  to  which  our 
efforts  ought  to  be  directed.  To  fill  this  indication  we  are  in 
possession  of  nothing  superior  to  our  common  antibillious  pow- 
ders, composed  of  jalap,  senna  and  cloves;  taken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm,  for  an  adult,  mixed  with  sweetened  water. 
Ordinarily,  this  quantity  will  produce  several  copious  evacua- 
tions of  fecal  matter.  This,  too,  in  cases  that  might  be  supposed 
to  have  no  fecal  matter  retained  in  the  bowels  that  required  a 
cathartic  for  its  removal,  for  the  reason,  that  little  or  no  food  of 
any  kind  had  been  taken  for  days,  and  perhaps  troubled  with  a 
diarrhoea  during  all  that  time.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases,  not  an 
exception,  large  quantities  of  fecal  matter  have  been  brought 
away  to  the  astonishment  of  both  patient  and  friends.     The  ad- 
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vantage  we  claim  for  this  medicine  over  many  others  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  is  in  its  specific  action  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  producing  in  a  short  time  an  action  of 
the  bowels,  which  is  followed  by  several  more,  and  its  power  is 
spent  mainly  on  the  very  part  of  the  tube  required,  being  both 
mild  and  prompt  in  its  action.  It  is  this  compound  that  Dr. 
Morrow  was  in  the  habit  of  dilating  largely  upon  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  as  well  as  many  other  diseases  in  which  an  active, 
efficient,  mild  cathartic  was  indicated.  It  removes  the  accumu- 
lations in  the  bowels,  and  relieves  the  engorgements  of  the  ves- 
sels, both  of  which  are  indications  of  importance  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  numerous  cases  a  repetition  of  the  powders  has  been  found 
necessary.  In  but  few  only  has  anything  additional  been  re- 
quired. A  liquid  extract  of  the  antibilious  powders  is  prepared, 
and  for  sale  at  several  drug  stores  in  this  city,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  many  persons  to  be  equal  to  the  powders  in  mildness  and  effi- 
ciency ;  being  in  a  concentrated  form,  is  consequently  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  patient. 

In  those  cases  requiring  additional  treatment,  the  following 
pill  was  used:  * 

Podophyllin,  grs.  j  v;  Leptandrin,  grs.  v  i  j;  Sanguinarin, 
grs.  i  j;  Extract  of  Taraxacum  sufficient  to  make  into  pill  mass, 
and  to  be  divided  into  eight  pills.  One  of  which  should  be  taken 
from  two  to  three  or  more  times  a  day,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions. 

Attention  to  diet  is  no  small  matter  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  under  consideration.  During  the  early  part  of  the  treat- 
ment the  less  food  the  patient  takes  the  better.  In  all  cases,  if 
any  be  taken,  it  should  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  and  very  small  in 
quantity. 

The  local  applications  have  been  as  simple  as  the  constitu- 
tional treatment.  They  consisted  mainly  of  mustard  cataplasms 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  cloths  dipped  in  hot  medi- 
cated water,  or  hot  water  alone,  and  wrung  till  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  water  had  escaped,  and  were  changed  frequently,  and 
continued  till  the  pain  subsided.  Enemas  have  been  but  seldom 
used,  because  the  disease  with  the  treatment  instituted,  has  been 
easily  subdued.     Should  the  disease   assume  a  more  malignant 
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type,  it  might  become  necessary  to  use  enemas  both  frequently 
and  freely. 

In  treating  children  suffering  with  this  complaint,  the  pow- 
ders heretofore  referred  to,  have  been  used,  but  in  much  smaller 
quantities,  to  correspond  with  the  age  of  the  patient.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pill,  a  liquid  compound  in  many  respects  more  suit- 
able, as  well  as  being  more  palatable,  has  been  relied  upon, 
consisting  of  Neutralizing  Extract,  3  i  j;  Tincture  of  Leptandra 
Verginica,  3j.  Mix.  The  dose  varies  from  half  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  dessert  spoonful,  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.  W. 


/c 


CONGESTIVE      OR     PERNICIOUS     FEVER 

COMPARED        WITH       BIEIOIJS 

REMITTENT    FEVER. 

As  Conjestive  Fever  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  south  and 
west,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  practitioner  of  med- 
icine located  in  either  section  of  the  country,  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nise and  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  mias- 
matic fever,  also  common  to  the  same  districts  of  country ; 
because,  in  many  instances,  the  very  existence  of  his  patient 
depends  upon  a  clear  and  accurate  diagnosis,  to  enable  him  to 
institute  at  an  early  day  a  mode  of  treatment  appropriate  to 
the  case,  which  must  be  energetic  in  order  to  save  his  patient ; 
though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  bilious  remittent  fever.  When  fully  formed,  the  type  can  not 
well  be  mistaken  for  any  other  by  the  practitioner,  if  he  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  symptoms  both  in  its  simple  and  complicated 
forms.  In  the  course  of  a  bilious  remittent  case,  symptoms  of 
congestion  may  appear  and  yield  perhaps,  for  a  time,  to  the  or- 
dinary remedies  relied  upon  in  such  cases.  After  which,  it  may 
unfold  its  true  character,  when  to  the  surprise  and  mortification 
of  the  attending  physician,  in  place  of  the  improvement  being 
permanent  as  was  expected  it  would  be,  it  is  but  transient,  and 
the  patient  once  thought  to  be  out  of  danger,  is  now  the  subject 
of  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and  perhaps  at  a  time  when  least  ex- 
pected, if  at  all,  and  in  an  unguarded  state  of  the  defences,  may 
prove  irresistible. 
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In  the  intermittent  form  of  the  attack,  it  is  not  unfrequent  for 
the  paroxysm  to  pass  off  without  presenting  anything  remarka- 
ble or  unfavorable,  calculated  to  alarm  the  attending  physician. 
Not  anticipating  serious  consequences  in  the  second  paroxysm, 
he  neglects  a  favorable  opportunity  in  the  first  to  resort  to  such 
means  as  the  severity  of  the  case  required.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  at  an  early  day  the 
symptoms  indicative  of  this  form  of  fever.  Having  this  object 
in  view,  the  following  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  two  diseases 
under  consideration: 


CONGESTIVE  FEVER. 

1st.  The  countenance  has  a 
dusky  or  palid  hue  ;  the  features 
sharp  and  sunken;  the  eyes  ap- 
pear deep  in  their  sockets;  the 
lips  and  nose  have  a  bluish  ap- 
pearance ;  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  striking  and 
uncommon. 

2d.  The  skin  is  pale  and  cold; 
in  the  worst  forms  has  a  leaden 
or  livid  hue ;  eyelids  and  nails 
of  a  dark  dingy  blue;  the  skin 
moist  and  covered  with  a  cold 
clammy  perspiration,  which 
sometimes  stands  in  large  drops 
on  the  surface. 

3d.  The  pulse  is  small,  full 
and  frequent,  varying  from  120 
to  160  beats  a  minute;  it  is 
sometimes  so  frequent  and  feeble 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted. 


4th.  The  tongue  is  pale  and 
moist;  in  the  very  worst  cases 
it  may  be  found  of  a  livid  color ; 
the  bretah  is  almost  always  of 
a  deathlike  coldness. 


5th.  The  skin  of  the  extremi- 
ties 's  cold  and  of  a  livid  hue, 
and  moist ;  the  vessels  congest- 


BILIOUS    REMITTENT    FEVER. 

1st.  The  countenance  is  flush- 
ed ;  the  face  full  and  round; 
the  lips  red  ;  the  eyes  suffused 
and  glistening;  the  general  ex- 
pression dull  and  stupid. 


2d.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry; 
the  surface  reddened  and  full; 
this  condition  continues  for  sev- 
eral hours,  after  which  a  warm 
perspiration  follows,  first  on  the 
face  and  neck,  then  on  every 
part  of  the  body. 

3d.  The  pulse  is  never  so 
frequent  as  in  the  congestive 
form  ;  running  down  as  low  as 
90,  and  but  seldom  reaching  116 
beats  a  minute;  it  is  increased 
in  fullness,  and  often  in  force; 
in  general  it  is  open  and  well 
developed. 

4th.  The  tongue  is  almost  al- 
waj's  covered  with  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  coating;  in  bad  cases 
it  becomes  dry  and  parched  ;  as 
the  disease  advances  it  assumes 
a  dark  brown  or  blackish  hue; 
sometimes  chapped  or  fissured. 

5th.  The  skin  on  the  limbs  is 
warm  ;  even  the  ends  of  the  toes 
feel  hot  to  the  touch. 
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ed  :  the  peculiar  wet,  cold  sen- 
sation communicated  to  the 
hand  is  well  calculated  to  make 
an  indellible  impression  on  the 
mind. 

6th.  Congestive  fever  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the   old  resi 


6th.  Bilious  remittent  fever  is 
confined  to  no  class,  asre  or  con- 


dents,  and   to  persons  between  dition,  but  attacks  all  indiscrim- 

20   and   50  years   of   age  ;  but  inately  ;  the  emigrant  is  partic- 

seldom  found  at  an  earlier  or  ularly  liable  to  its  ravages,  if 

later  period  in  life  ;  in  the  south  exposed, 
the  stranger  is  generally  exempt. 


7th.  Thepatient  complains  of 
feeling  cold  or  chilly  when  he  ei- 
ther moves  himself  or  clothing  ; 
while  to  the  touch  he  feels  dry 


7th.    The  patient  complain 
of  being  hot,  and   begs    to   be 
fanned ;     complains    of     great 
heat,  while  to  the  touch  of   an- 
other his  person  feels  wet   and    and  hot. 
cold. 

8th.  It  is  said  that  bilious  ;  8th.  Bilious  discharges  are 
discharges  are  uncommon  if  they  common  to  all  stages  of  bilious 
ever  appear  in  congestive  fever,  i  fever,  though  the  bile    appears 

unhealthv  and  vitiated. 


9th.  An  increase  of  heat  and 
the  drying  of  the  skin  are  looked 
upon  as  favorable  symptoms. 


9th.  When  the  tongue  be- 
comes moist,  the  skin  cooler, 
and  the  body  covered  with  a 
warm  perspiration,  a  favorable 
termination  of  the  case  may  be 
I  anticipated.  W. 


CHEMISTRY    OF    FOOD, 

In  order  to  understand  the  composition  of  such  bodies  as  are 
adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  living  beings,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  of  Chemistry.  As  introductory,  then,  to  our  subject,  we 
shall  notice  such  of  the  principles  upon  which  that  science  is 
based,  as  may  be  required  to  enable  those  whose  acquaintance 
with  it  is  limited,  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  we  shall  necessa- 
rily employ. 

All  such  bodies  as  chemists  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  sep- 
arate into  simpler  forms  of  matter  are  called  Simple  Bodies  or 
Chemical  Elements. 

The  uncultivated  observer,  judging  from   the   almost  infinite 
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variety  of  forms  assumed  by  natural  objects,  would  be  very  likely 
to  conclude  that  the  number  of  these  elements  of  matter,  or 
simple  bodies,  must  be  very  great.  This  is  not  the  case.  At  most 
it  does  not  exceed  sixty-three,  and  it  is  usually  set  down  at  fifty- 
five  or  fifty-six.  The  great  mass  of  matter  around  us  is  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  comparatively  rare,  and  most  of  them  known  only 
to  the  professional  chemist. 

In  the  books,  chemical  elements  are  represented  by  symbols 
composed  of  one  or  two  letters,  usually  the  first,  or  the  first  and 
second  of  the  name  of  the  element.  The  following,  which  com- 
prise all  those  found  in  organic  compounds,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration: 

SYMBOL.  EaurVALENT. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Po- 
tassium, Sodium,  Iron  and  Cop- 
per, have  symbols  that  do  not 
correspond  to  their  English 
names.  The  same  is  true  of 
Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  and  several 
others  not  included  in  this  list. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Latin 
names  of  most  of  the  metals 
known  to  the  ancients,  are  used 
in  forming  the  symbols.  Thus, 
the  symbol  for  Potassium  is  de- 
rived from  Kalium,  a  word  de- 
rived from  Kali,  the  Arabic 
name  for  potash.  Sodium  takes 
its  symbol  from  Natrium,  Iron 
from  Ferrum,  and  Copper  from 
Cuprum,  the  Latin  names  of 
these  metals. 

The  use  of  symbols  greatly  facilitates  the  labor  of  writing 
out  chemical  formulse,  and  enables  the  student  to  understand  at 
a  glance  what  would  otherwise  require  much  more  time  and 
study.  Take  for  example  a  familiar  compound.  Acetate  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  composedof  four  elements,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Potas- 
sium and  Oxygen,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  C4  H3 
K  O.  The  figures  at  the  right  hand  of  the  symbols  refer  to  and 
multiply  the  combining  proportions  or  equivalents,  as  they  are 
called.     In  the  table  above,  the  numbers  representing  these  will 


ELEMENT.          SYMBOL. 

Eaurv^A 

1  Carbon, 

C 

6 

2  Hydrogen, 

H 

1 

3  Oygen, 

0 

8 

4  Nitrogen, 

N 

14 

5  Phosphorus, 

P 

31 

6  Sulphur, 

S 

16 

7  Silicon, 

Si 

22 

8  Chlorine, 

CI 

35 

9  Iodine, 

I 

126 

10  Bromine, 

Br 

78 

11  Fluorine, 

F 

19 

12  Potassium, 

K 

39 

13  Sodium, 

Na 

23 

14  Calcium, 

Ca 

20 

15  Magnesium, 

Mg 

13 

16  Iron, 

Fe 

27 

17  Manganese, 

Mn 

28 

18  Aluminum, 

Al 

14 

19  Copper, 

Cu 

32 
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be  found  to  the  right  of  their  respective  elemets.  All  chemical 
agents  are  disposed  to  unite  with  others  in  definite  proportions 
only.  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  unite  to  form  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  former  to  eight  parts  of  the 
latter.  Hydrogen  also  forms  a  compound  with  Carbon  in  which 
one  part  of  the  former  unites  with  six  of  the  latter.  Now,  taking 
Hydrogen  as  the  standard,  and  one  as  its  equivalent  or  combin- 
ing proportion,  the  equivalent  of  Oxygen  is  eight  and  that  of 
Carbon  six,  and  a  combination  of  these  agents  will  always  ob- 
serve these  proportions,  or  simple  multiples  of  them.  The  sym- 
bol C  O  indicates  a  union  with  six  parts  of  Carbon,  with  eight  of 
Oxygen :  while  C  02,  (Carbonic  acid)  is  composed  of  Carbon 
six  and  Oxygen  sixteen  parts. 

When  Oxygen  unites  with  other  elements,  the  compounds  are 
called  oxides.  Many  of  the  higher  oxides  possess  acid  properties, 
and  the  name  of  Oxygen  does  not  enter  into  that  of  the  acid 
compound.  The  formula  C  O  represents  the  Oxide  of  Carbon 
(Carbonic  Oxide).     C  02  being  an  acid,  is  called  Carbonic  acid. 

When  combinations  are  formed  in  several  different  proportions, 
prefixes  are  used  to  indicate  the  various  degrees  of  oxidation. 
Proto  indicates  one,  bi,  two,  and  tri,  three  equivalents.  Fe  O,  Fe 
02,  and  Fe  03,  are  the  symbols  for  protoxide,  binoxide,  and 
tritoxide  of  iron.  The  latter  is  an  acid  compound  known  as 
Ferric  Acid.  When  two  equivalents  of  one  element  combine 
with  three  of  another,  a  sesqui  compound  is  formed.  Fe  2  O  3, 
is  sesqui,  oxide  of  Iron,  and  Cu3  02,  is  subsesqui,  oxide  of  Cop- 
per. When  several  difl^erent  acid  combinations  of  the  same 
agents  are  formed,  the  degree  of  oxidation  is  indicated  by  a 
change  in  the  termination  of  the  name  of  the  acid.  That  which 
contains  the  highest  proportion  of  Oxygen  is  made  to  terminate 
in  zc,  while  the  next  below  changes  this  to  ous,  A  still  lower 
compound  may  be  indicated  by  this  latter  termination,  and  the 
prefix  hypo.  N  03,  N  04  andN  05,  are  the  symbols  for  hypo- 
nitrous,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  Sometimes  when  a  name  has 
been  appropriated,  terminating  in  zc,  an  acid  containing  more 
Oxygen  is  discovered,  and  in  such  a  case  the  prefix  />er,  or  hyper 
is  used.  Thus,  CI  05  is  Chloric,  and  CI  07  per  Chloric  or  Hy- 
per Chloric  acid. 

When  an  acid  and  an  alkali  combine,  the  result  is  a  salt,  and  the 
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name  is  formed  by  uniting  the  name  of  the  acid  with  that  of  the 
base  or  alkalic.  Tlie  termination  ic  in  the  acid  becomes  ate,  and 
ous  becomes  ite,  in  the  salt.  When  prefixes  are  used  in  the  acid, 
they  are  retained  in  the  salt.  The  alkali  or  base  is  generally  an 
oxide.  K  O  N05,  is  nitrate,  K  0  N  04,  is  nitrate,  and  KO  N 
03  hypo-nitrate  of  potash. 

When  other  elements  combine  forming  acid  compounds,  the 
name  is  formed  from  that  of  the  two  agents  combined.  H  CI, 
H  Br  and  H  F,  indicate  hydro-chloric,  hydro-bromic  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids.  When  such  combinations  possess  no  acid  proper- 
ties, the  names  are  formed  like  those  of  the  oxides.  C  CI,  Na 
CI  and  K  CI  are  read,  Chloride  of  Carbon,  Chloride  of  Sodium, 
and  Chloride  of  Potassium.  In  like  manner  Bromine  forms  brom- 
ides. Iodine  forms  iodides,  etc.  The  termination,  uret^  was  for- 
merly used  for  the  compounds  of  several  of  the  elements,  as  Sul- 
phuret,  Phosphuret,  etc.,  but  these,  like  the  others,  are  now  usu- 
ally made  to  terminate  in  ide.  Several  of  the  combinations  of 
simple  bodies,  containing  neither  acids  or  alkalis,  are  recog- 
nized as  salts.  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt)  is  a  familiar 
example. 

Chemistry  is  divided  into  two  departments,  based  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Inorganic  Chemistry  com- 
prehends as  its  field  of  investigation,  all  those  objects  which  be- 
long to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Organic  Chemistry  considers  the 
structure  and  properties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
or  all  that  class  of  substances  possessing  organic  life,  including 
those  compounds  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  organ- 
ic bodies. 

Organic  compounds  are  usually  much  more  highly  complicated 
than  inorganic  ones,  and  their  decomposition  takes  place  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  facility.  G. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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During  the  last  month  the  clinics  in  the  above  institution  have 
been  more  than  usually  attractive.  The  medical  department  has 
furnished  more  than  a  supply  of  rare  and  highly  interesting 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  numerous  maladies  incident  to  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  Many  of  which  have  been  ably  presented,  the 
symptoms  indicative  of  each  case  pointed  out,  and  the  mode  of 
diagnosticating  one  disease  from  another,  with  which  it  is  some- 
what allied,  clearly  and  instructively  explained;  furnishing  to 
the  students  in  attendence  a  fund  of  practical  and  useful  infor- 
mation, in  this  important  department  of  medical  science,  but 
seldom  met  with.  Among  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
attracted  our  attention,  may  be  mentioned  rheumatism,  a  dis- 
ease, the  pathology  of  which  is  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Hence  the  different  modes  of  medication  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  presented  to  the  profession,  each  one  having  claims 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  estimation  of  its  advocates.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Graham,  the  disease  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
depends  on  an  acid  in  the  system,  to  neutralize  which,  alkalies 
are  used  by  him,  and  with  success.  One  important  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment,  as  reported  by  the  Doctor,  is,  that 
heart  complications  have  never  supervened  in  any  case  that  has 
been  under  his  charge,  an  important  feature  to  the  practical 
man.  Two  drachms  of  Rochelle  salt  he  recommends  to  be  taken 
at  a  time,  in  solution,  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day  and  con- 
tinued till  the  urine  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline ;  the  dose  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  as  circumstances  indicate,  after  which, 
if  necessary,  hydriadate  of  potassa,  or  colchicum,  may  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  ph3'sician. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  has 
been  presented,  and  the  mode  of  diagnosing  one  change  from 
another  involving  either  the  valves,  aorta,  pulmonary  veins, 
membrane,  or  the  substance  of  the  heart,  were  discussed,  and 
the  various  sounds  explained  in  an  able  and  well  arranged  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  Lawson,  since  which,  the  same  has  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Graham,  and  his  mode  of  treatment  in  such  cases  pre- 
sented in  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  The  agent  on  which  he 
relies,  and  in  which  he  places  great  confidence  in  treating 
organic  changes  of  the  organ  under  consideration,  is  veratrum 
viride,  which  ought  to  be  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  of  any 
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use,  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  reduce  the  pulsations  to  fifty  or 
sixty  a  minute,  or  even  lower,  if  required.  This  treatment  is 
instituted  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  organ  involved  of  a  portion 
of  its  labor,  on  the  principle  that  the  more  an  organ  is  used,  the 
more  blood  it  requires  to  sustain  it ;  the  less  duty  it  has  to  per- 
form, the  less  blood  will  be  required  to  circulate  through  it.  As 
a  consequence,  in  place  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  organ  by 
dilatation,  or  morbid  growth,  in  an}^  part  of  it,  or  its  vessels  ;  by 
relieving  it  of  a  portion  of  its  accustomed  duty,  for  the  reason 
expressed  above,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  an  approxima- 
tion to  its  natural  or  normal  dimensions. 

Numerous  cases  of  interest  have  been  presented,  both  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  departments,  which  are  full  of  interest,  and 
are  as  much  deserving  of  a  notice  as  the  two  cases  referred  to 
above.  But  our  space  is  too  small  to  do  more  than  merely 
allude  to  them  at  this  time. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  scurge  of  civilized  society,  has  been 
discussed,  its  rise,  progress,  and  ravages  elaborately  and  clearly 
presented,  which  we  propose  to  notice  at  some  future  period. 

To-da}^,  the  17th  of  October,  one  of  the  most  important  surgi- 
cal operations  has  been  performed  for  tumor  of  the  neck,  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  witness.  The  patient,  a  native  of  Wales, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  large  size,  robust,  and  to  all 
appearances  in  good  health,  with  a  tumor  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  commencing  at  the  ear  and  extending  down  to  the  clavicle, 
or  nearly  so,  about  ten  inches  in  length  and  six  in  diameter, 
somewhat  elongated,  and  of  a  blueish  color,  with  an  ulcer  in  the 
middle  of  the  depending  portion.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since 
it  made  its  first  appearance.  Until  lately,  however,  its  growth 
was  slow,  attended  with  but  little  pain,  which  has  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  tumor.  Within  the  last  few  months  it  has 
increased  rapidly,  and  unless  extirpated,  death  appeared  inevita- 
ble. The  nature  of  the  tumor  is  not  known — supposed  to  be 
malignant. 

The  patient  was  placed  upon  the  operating  table,  and  a 
freezing  mixture,  consisting  of  ice  and  salt,  applied  to  the  tumor. 
Neither  chloroform  nor  ether  was  administered,  whether  by  the 
advice  of  the  surgeon,  or  at  the  request  of  the  patient,  we  are 
not  informed.  Dr.  Blackman,  the  operator,  made  an  incision  on 
the  outer  side,  and  near  the  base  of  the  tumor,  extending  length- 
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wise,  and  after  the  A^essels  wounded  were  ligated,  he  separted 
the  immense  mass  with  his  fingers,  and  removed  it  bit  by  bit,  till 
the  greater  portion  had  been  taken  away.  During  the  operation, 
it  became  necessary  to  ligate  a  few  of  the  arterial  trunks,  which 
were  separated  unavoidably  by  the  removal  of  the  fragmentary 
portions  of  the  mass.  The  tumor  extended  into  and  involved  the 
axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  inter- 
nal and  external  jugular  veins,  the  trached,  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  structures  adjacent,  were  invested  more  or 
less  by  the  superabundant  growth,  rendering  care  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  indispensably  necessary. 

The  mode  instituted  for  its  removal,  rendered  the  operation 
tedious  and  protracted,  occupying  over  an  hour.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  tumor  was  taken  away  by  carefully  manipulating, 
leaving  a  few  small  fragments  in  the  deep-seated  parts,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  slough  away,  being  torn  and  separated 
one  from  another,  so  as  to  disconnect  them  as  much  as  possible. 
The  opinion  was  expressed,  by  the  operating  surgeon,  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  isolated  portions  remaining,  would  slough  off,  in 
a  short  time,  to  facilitate  which,  he  proposed  to  apply  a  freezing 
mixture.  A  quantity  of  lint  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
integument  drawn  gently  over  it,  after  which,  the  patient  was 
removed  from  the  amphitheatre. 

The  next,  and  last  case,  was  one  of  cancer  of  the  penis.  The 
patient,  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  organ,  at  a 
distance,  had  the  appearance  of  a  honey-comb,  round  in  form, 
and  some  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  peculiar 
cancer  smell. 

The  surgeon  ordered  a  freezing  mixture  to  be  applied  locally 
to  the  parts  involved.  During  its  application,  the  patient  was 
inhaling  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mixture,  knife  in  hand,  the  operator  took  hold  of  the 
penis,  and  in  a  minute  the  patient's  organ  was  separated  from 
the  body,  when  three  streams  of  blood  were  distinctly  seen  flow- 
ing from  the  stump.  The  organ,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was 
seized  by  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
in  the  other,  each  arterial  trunk  was  picked  up  and  ligated,  till 
they  were  all  secured,  when  the  clinic  for  that  day  w^as  brought 
to  a  close.  "vv. 
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PERTUSSIS,    OR   WHOOPING-COUGm, 

BY    R.  F.  CLOVER,    M.    D. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  Whooping-Cough,  in  an  epidemic  form,  has 
been  raging  more  or  less  violently  in  this  vicinity,  for  more  than 
five  months  just  past,  and  has  visited  almost  every  family,  it  has 
afforded  me  a  fine  opportunity  of  investigating  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  disease,  and  adopting  a  treatment  w^hich  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  successful-  In  consequence  of  which,  I  thought  a 
short  essay  from  me  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  numerous 
readers  of  your  valuable  Journal. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dilate  upon  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  each  case,  farther  than  to  say  that  they  were  similar 
to  those  of  former  years.  The  malady  was  principally  confined 
to  children,  though  adults  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  its 
ravages.  Neither  was  it  wholly  confined  to  those  who  had  been 
exempt  heretofore,  but,  on  the  contrary,  attacked  indiscriminately 
those  who  had  been  subjected  to  its  ravages,  as  well  as  many 
who  had  never  been  under  its  influence. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  extremely  bad  cases  during  the 
season,  to  a  great  proportion  of  whom  I  v^^as  called.  As  it  is 
considered  by  authorities  to  be  a  disease  of  self-limitation,  their 
opinion  has  had  its  influence  on  the  public,  and  induced  many  to 
rely  on  their  own  domestic  remedies,  which  were  considered  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  prescriptions  of  the  profession.  In 
consequence  of  which,  the  physician  was  not  sent  for  until  the 
case,  or  cases,  had  become  somewhat  alarming.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  so  bad,  and  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  return  so 
frequently,  and  with  such  violence,  as  to  almost  prevent  the 
little  sufferers  from  sleeping  during  any  portion  of  the  night. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whooping-cough  can  be  cut  short  by 
appropriate  treatment.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  fully 
understood.  In  this  particular,  I  concur  with  Dr.  I.  G.  Jones, 
who  says,  that  "  whooping-cough  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
classed  among  nervous  affections,  producing  reflected  irritation 
in  the  larynx  far  short  of  inflammatory  action,  as  shown  by  the 
slight  alteration  from  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts." 

Treatment. — In  my  opinion  there  are  two  indications  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  treatment.  The  first  is  to  cleanse  the  air  passages 
and  stomach,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  children  that  frequently 
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swallow  the  tenacious  mucus  and  phlegm,  which  is  brought  up 
b}'  their  whooping  and  coughing.  The  second  is  to  relax  and 
break  up  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  larynx  and  contiguous 
parts.  I  have  used  in  the  treatment  quite  a  number  of  the  most 
popular  remedies  which  have  been  relied  upon  by  the  profession. 
Such  as  ipecacuanha,  asafoetida,  carbonate  of  potassa,  cochineal 
and  alum;  as  well  as  several  of  their  most  popular  combinations. 
They  would  all,  more  or  less,  palliate  the  disease  for  the  time 
being.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  palliation,  however,  I  sought  for 
something  that  would  limit  its  duration.  With  this  view  I  com- 
menced to  use  the  agents  which  I  shall  shortly  mention,  and  in 
every  case  w^hen  the  directions  were  carried  out  and  the  medicine 
taken,  my  success  has  been  universal,  embracing  over  a  hundred 
cases. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication,  especially  in  children,  whose  larynx 
and  air  passages  were  nearly  closed  with  a  tenacious  phlegm,  I 
gave  enough  of  an  acetous  emetic  to  produce  emesis.  The  dose, 
for  a  child,  is  from  one  half  to  a  teaspoonful,  to  be  repeated  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  formula  for  the  acetous  emetic  is  as 
follows  : 

R  Pulverized  Blood  root,  3j  ;  Pulverized  Lobelia  Inflata,  5j ; 
Pulverized  Skunk  Cabbage,  3j  ;  Good  hard  Cider  Vinegar,  Oj  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  filter,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 
Each  dose  may  be  given  in  a  little  sweetened  water  which 
renders  the  medicine  more  palatable. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  settled  after  the  emetic,  I  then  give 
the  following  compound,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  as  specific.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  wdll  be  found  to  fulfil  the  two  important 
indications  most  admirably,  viz :  relax  the  spasmodic  action  of 
the  parts  involved,  and  produce  emesis. 

^  Tincture  of  Belladonna  (Shaker's  herb)  3ij;  Tincture,  Lo- 
belia Inflata,  3ijj;  Tincture  Blood-root  3iij;  Essence  of  Gaulth- 
eria  Procumbus,  (Partudge  berry.)  3j  ;  Simple  Syrup,  3ij.     Mix. 

For  a  child  from  one  fourth  to  a  teaspoonful,  once  in  three 
hours,  to  be  continued  till  its  specific  effect  is  produced,  viz :  a 
flushed  appearance  of  the  face,  and  a  slight  dilation  of  the  pupils. 
"When  either,  or  both,  appear,  the  medicine  should  be  discontin- 
ued for  that  day.  From  my  own  observations,  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  better  to  manage  the  case  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  administer  a  dose  on  retiring  to  rest.     By  so  doing,  the  cough 
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which  otherwise  would  have  been  very  troublesome  during  the 
night,  but  seldom  annoyed  the  child  so  much  as  to  prevent  sleep, 
a  condition  very  much  to  be  desired.  It  has  in  every  case,  when 
the  medicine  was  administered  according  to  directions,  broken 
up  the  peculiar  whoop  and  cough  in  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours, 
leaving  nothing  but  an  ordinary  cough  as  the  sequel  of  the 
disease;  which,  by  continuing  the  medicine  from  six  to  fifteen" 
days  longer,  it  gradually  disappeared,  till  all  signs  of  the  disease 
vanished,  and  the  child  free  from  cough  and  its  consequences,  was 
once  more  restored  to  health.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  medi- 
cine  is  to  be  continued  daily  until  the  patient  is  well.  In  addition, 
proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet.  I  have  recommended 
the  treatment  here  detailed  to  several  members  of  the  profession, 
who  have  met  with  equally  good  results  with  myself,  since  its 
introduction. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  complications  which  so  frequently 
accompany  this  disease,  I  have  not  now  time  or  space  to  say 
more  than  that  they  should  be  treated  according  to  the  peculiar- 
ities presented  in  each  case. 

MarlborOy  Ohio,  Sept.  1856. 
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Before  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  A7nerican  Medical  Col- 
lege.—  Whiter  Session  of  1855-6. 
by  j.  r.  cone,  m.  d. 

Honored  Professors,  Fellow  Graduates  and  Students: 

Being  convened  here  for  the  last  time,  it  becomes  us  as  a  medi- 
cal class  to  pronounce  a  valedictory.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
perform  that  duty  in  behalf  of  the  class. 

In  doing  this,  I  invite  your  attention,  First,  To  the  American 
Medical  College  ;  Secondly,  Our  Professors ;  Thirdly,  Fellow 
Graduates  and  Students ;  and  Lastly,  The  Occasion. 

Years  by -gone,  the  first  Medical  School  was  established  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  principles  and  teachings,  no  doubt, 
were  fully  commensurate  for  the  times,  when  the  hardy  constitu- 
tiorxS  of  our  progenitors,  and  their  healthy  modes  of  subsistence, 
ren dered  them  suitable  subjects  for  •'  Heroic  Treatment."  When 
men    possessed  full,  or  perhaps  more,  than  one  hundred    and 
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twenty-seven  red  cells  in  every  one  thousand  parts  of  life  power, 
and  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  multiplicity  of  these 
tiny  life-boats  ruining  commerce  by  too  brisk  and  cheap  a  trans- 
portation, the  Lancet  w^as  called  upon  to  extract  some,  damage 
others,  and  debilitate  the  remainder.  Without  beginning  there 
never  could  exist  any  progress,  nor  accrue  any  useful  results,  and 
as  such,  a  pioneer  ever  deserves  our  gratitude  and  remembrance. 
But  the  necessity  for  bold  Depletion  and  scientific  Ftyalism,  has 
long  since  ceased.  The  material  change  in  our  modes  of  living, 
when  compared  with  that  of  our  ancestors,  tends  to  render  us  an 
effeminate  people,  requiring  and  demanding  a  corresponding 
change  in  our  medication. 

The  opportunities  for  the  obtainment  of  medical  knowledge,  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  possessed  of  moderate  means  and  untiring 
perseverance. 

Colleges  are  numerous,  all  aiming  at  the  same  great  end,  each 
inculcating  principles  claimed  to  be  based  upon  sound  logic  and 
bona  fide  reasoning.  To  cure  the  siclc,,  and  render  the  journey 
of  life  pleasurable,  by  the  removal  of  thorns  along  its  pathway, 
and  replant  in  their  stead  the  blooming  rose,  constitute  but  a 
fractional  enumeration  of  their  high  and  holy  intentions. 

Many  of  these  Colleges  aim  to  accomplish  this  by  still  adhering 
to  the  old  and  beaten  track;  appearing  determined  to  traverse 
the  routine  marked  out  by  their  illustrious  and  heroic  predeces- 
sors, and  he  who  turns  aside  to  survey  any  new  track,  or  lay  a 
new  rail  for  the  more  speedy  arrival  to  the  depot  of  pristine 
health,  is  occasionally  denounced  a  base  heretic,  quack  and 
empiric. 

Another  portion  reject  all  agencies  except  aqua  pur  a,  adopting 
it  to  promote  Emesis  and  Diaphoresis,  and  thus  swim  from  appa- 
rent illness,  or  feigned  squeamishness,  into  the  haven  of  bliss 
and  accustomed  health. 

Again,  we  behold  another  sect  who  protest  against  the  use  of 
all  extracts,  and  contend  that  Fever  is  not  disease,  and  Deaths 
almost  useless,  when  Phytology  is  comprehended,  and  the  crude 
"  Yarh'''  is  properly  administered  —  that  he  who  formed  man, 
likewise  bedecked  the  ear^A  with  herbs  sufficient  for  every  ailment 
and  aflliction. 

Through  the  thick  mist  of  partisanship  and  rivalry,  another 
denomination   is   perceptible,  inscribing   upon  its  flag   "  Similia 
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Similibus  Curantary  Their  agencies  consist  in  infinitesimal  pills 
properly  attenuated,  for  the  removal  of  all  diseases;  their  chief 
success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  law^s  of 
dietetics,  enjoined  upon  their  patients,  thus  allowing  Nature  to 
perform  her  v^^ork  most  admirably.  But  if  she  proves  unable  to 
remove  offending  impactions,  Death  becomes  inevitable  and 
certain. 

Again,  a  minute  portion  profess  to  cure  by  stimulus,  adding 
fuel  while  the  flickering  lamp  of  life  emits  its  feeble  scintilla- 
tions. But  this  sect,  like  the  poor  Indian,  has  nearly  passed 
away,  and  are  known  only  by  their  retreating  footsteps,  and 
remembered  by  their  infatuated  votaries. 

Lo  and  behold!  Another  sect  dawns,  and  aiming  at  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number — burning  for  the  promulgation 
of  their  peculiar  principles  —  stimulated  by  the  dazzling  prospect 
for  honor,  renown  and  emolument^  they  have  toiled  on  philan- 
thropically  —  rearing  their  gigantic  schemes  and  future  anticipa- 
tions upon  the  broad  basis  of  Eclecticism  —  philosphers  selecting 
such  theories  and  practices  from  the  sum  total  of  pathies  and  sects 
as  they  deemed  truly  useful  and  rational.  It  was  soon  appar- 
ent that  much  was  attached  to  a  name,  and  that  Graduates  of  this 
school  might  be  debarred  entrance  into  differing  institutions,  and 
often  refused  counsel  merely  on  account  of  name. 

The  multifarious  dogmas  and  creeds  of  all  the  foregoing,  called 
loudly  for  the  organization  of  another  College,  unlike  all  others 
in  cognomen — independent  in  its  teachings,  and  securely  rest- 
ing upon  the  Platform  of  true  Democracy  ! 

Such  an  institution  we  possess  in  the  American  Medical  Col- 
lege !  A  school,  in  which  all,  irrespective  of  opinion,  sect,  or 
name,  can  mutually  assemble  and  unite  their  eff'orts  in  the  incul- 
cation of  republican  principles  and  tolerative  instruction,  and 
like  the  busy  bee,  kindly  mingling  with  all  —  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  sweet  from  each,  and  leave  the  bitter  unmolested. 

In  these  times  of  professional  jargon  and  political  factions, 
what  more  appropriate  title  could  be  produced  ?  No  higher 
encomium  could  be  bestowed  upon  any  Alma  Mater ^  than  the 
one  assigned  to  our  College.  A  name  revered  above  all  other 
names,  by  every  patriot  for  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  containing  an  area  of  nine  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  four  thousand  in  width  !     A  name  which  electrifies  every 
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Hej'o,  and  nerves  him  on  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  to  restore  it 
untarnished,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  heart's  vital  fluid !  A 
name  beloved  by  all  and  honored  by  foreign  nations,  whose 
excelsior  flag  waves  o'er  its  vast  area,  from  center  to  periphery  ; 
caressed  by  all,  molested  by  none. 

'Tis  a  name  whioh  can  but  awaken  every  Graduate  of  this 
College,  to  the  performance  of  his  every  duty  throughout  the 
period  of  his  professional  career. 

It  should  cheer  him  on  amid  the  dreary  moments  and  irksome 
toils  of  his  calling,  ever  remembering  that  the  name  inscribed 
upon  his  Diploma,  for  which  he  has  spent  years  of  anxiety  and 
days  of  studious  research,  was  obtained  and  nreserved  by  the 
blood  of  our  forefathers. 

The  design  of  this  school  is,  to  allay  all  discord,  and  treat  the 
whole  human  family  with  due  respect ;  to  establish  its  own  lib- 
eral views  —  propound  them  freely,  and  submit  them  to  the  fierj- 
ordeal  of  experience,  and  leave  it  for  the  intelligent  and  thinking 
mind  to  adjudge  of  their  correctness  or  fallacy.  It  aims  to  accom- 
plish this  manfully  and  scientifically.  Its  purpose  is,  to  select 
from  the  most  voluminous  Materia  Medica  extant,  those  agents 
known  to  be  reliable  curatives,  and  to  reject  those  known  to  be 
deleterious  upon  the  animal  economy  —  to  glean  from  the  nu- 
merous works  upon  Practice,  the  latest,  most  efficacious,  simple 
and  reliable.  Its  design  is  to  care  for  the  lives  and  health  of  our 
fellow-beings,  and  profilers  to  do  this  by  the  administration  of 
curatives  calculated  to  assist  Nature,  and  avoid  all  known 
"disease-creating  remedies." 

In  all  the  varied  branches  of  our  profession,  it  sifts  the  writings 
of  the  most  reputable  authors  upon  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and 
Practice,  dividing  the  useful  from  the  pernicious  —  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff*. 

It  desires  to  assuage  all  factional  commotions  among  profes- 
sionalists,  and  adopt  the  Golden  Rule  in  all  transactions.  It 
enforces  the  vast  importance  of  cautiousness  and  forethought  in 
the  healing  art,  and  of  eradicating  all  selfish  and  narrow-con- 
tracted conceptions — ridding  the  student's  mind  of  the  dull 
monotony  of  routine,  and  assuming  the  prerogative  to  think  and 
act  for  himself — to  leave  his  mind  untrammeled,  bound  to  no 
absurd  hobbies,  nor  shackled  by  the  galling  fetters  of  superstition 
or  jealousy. 
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The  purpose  of  the  American  is  a  noble  one,  and  well  worthy 
its  erudite  board  of  trustees,  honored  professors,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinking  and  philanthropic  portion  of  the  public.  Its 
opportunities  and  purposes  commend  it  favorably  to  all,  as  being 
second  to  none  and  equalled  by  few.  It  endeavors  to  quicken 
the  perception  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  useful  research  in  the 
minds  of  its  disciples,  and  not  swallow  the  ipse  dixits  of  any 
author,  without  proof  and  trial.  The  students  of  this  College  are 
favored  with  all  the  Hospital  and  other  advantages  extended  to 
any  Medical  School,  and  its  Museum  exhibits  rare  specimens  of 
disease. 

"With  such  facilities,  the  American  can  but  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose truly  and  honorably.  Thus  far  it  has  fully  met  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine,  and  though  young  in  years,  is  strong 
in  faith  and  influence.  Each  session  exhibits  a  large  increase  in 
its  number  of  matriculants,  and  adds  new  laurels  to  its  undying 
fame. 

Already  its  Graduates  are  in  various  sections  of  our  globe,  who 
are  manfully  practising  upon  the  great  principles  here  incul- 
cated, with  a  zeal  and  success  heretofore  unknown.  They  have 
gone  forth  upon  the  vast  ocean  of  trial  and  opposition — guiding 
their  tiny  bark  by  the  compass  of  cautious  reflection  and  discrim- 
ination—  the  missiles  of  all  opponents  are  warded  off,  and  they 
glide  o'er  the  dangerous  breakers,  and  finally  emerge  amid  the 
echoes  of  those  who  have  been  made  to  realize  the  efficacy  and 
potency  of  their  selective  treatment. 

Yellow  Aurum  and  shining  Argentum  illy  repay  those  who 
instruct  us,  and  is  a  meagre  recompense  for  medical  knowledge. 
But,  methinks,  could  our  Professors  fully  appreciate  the  warm  feel- 
ings and  increasing  flow  of  gratitude  felt  and  expressed  by  the 
scores  of  Graduates  who  have  borne  off  the  prized  Diploma,  and 
the  class  who  are  now  assembled  in  College  Hall  for  the  last 
time,  they  would  feel  partially,  if  not  wholly,  repaid  for  their 
untiring  toil  and  assiduous  efforts. 

Our  institution  is  Republican  !  It^s  doors  are  open  to  all,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  sect,  or  denomination.  All  are  kindly  solicited 
to  come  and  partake  of  its  bounteous  privileges.  It's  fees  are 
small,  and  course  of  Lectures  extensive  and  thorough.  Here  the 
student  is  made  to  feel  himself  at  home,  though  removed  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles  from  the  enchantments  which  cluster  around  the 
domestic  fireside;  he  is  cheered  by  the  affable  deportment  of 
Professors,  being  cared  for  and  instructed  in  healthy  and  should 
disease  deprive  him  from  attending  Lectures,  he  becomes  still 
more  an  object  of  attention  and  receptacle  of  kindness. 

Honored  Professors  :  It  devolves  upon  me  in  behalf  of  the 
class  to  express  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  your  useful  advice  and 
experienced  instructions.  Long  may  you  live  to  wield  your 
colossal  influence  in  favor  of  unity  of  feeling,  and  for  Medical 
Reform.  Persevere  in  your  laudable  project,  success  is  yours. 
The  most  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  behold  the  dawn  of 
promise  which  bespeaks  your  future  prosperity.  Truth  is  mighty  ; 
it  must  prevail.  Go  on,  then,  I  beseech  you,  until  our  continent 
is  o'erdotted  with  thinking  practitioners,  who  look  to  the  cause  of 
disease,  and  base  their  treatment  upon  philosophy. 

The  field  of  Reform  still  needs  much  culture;  noxious  weeds 
are  germinating,  and  require  constant  attention.  Rest  not  till 
all  tares  are  consumed  hj  Jire  unquenchable,  and  victory  perches 
upon  your  standard.  Then  shall  countless  numbers  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed. 

It  fills  the  heart  to  o'erflowing  to  realize  i\\Q  fact  that  w^e  meet 
in  this  College  Hall  for  the  last  time,  and  it  being  enjoined  upon 
me  to  pronounce  that  sad  word  —  Farewell.  There  ever  exists 
a  strong  affinity  between  Teacher  and  Pupil  —  a  Professor  and 
Student.  Time  fails  to  eradicate  such  impressions  and  lovely 
reminiscences. 

Then,  gentlemen  Professors,  though  we  separate,  yet  shall 
you  be  remembered  while  reason  reigns  and  memory  occupies 
her  throne.  I  perceive  that  some  of  you  begin  to  exhibit  locks  sil- 
vered o'er  with  age.  The  prime  of  your  life  has  been  spent  for 
the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  our  profession.  We  feel  under 
great  obligations  to  you  for  such  noble  sacrifice  and  commenda- 
ble industry.  We  hope  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  recipients, 
and  preservers  of  the  same.  We  convened  here  for  the 
first  time  as  strangers ;  we  separate  as  brothers,  bound  together 
by  common  ties,  and  united  in  a  common  and  philanthropic 
cause. 

Gentlemen:  As  the  union  of  rivulets  form  the  majestic  river, 
whose  mighty  current  admits  of  no  barrier  to  its  onward  and  still 
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onward  career,  so  will  we  combine  our  efforts  in  assisting  you  in 
your  future  career  and  labors  for  good.  We  feel  the  most  ear- 
nest aspirations  for  your  future  welfare  and  happiness,  and  pledge 
our  manly  co-operation  in  every  laudable  undertaking. 

Shall  we  ever  forget  the  continuous  zeal  and  unflinching  assi- 
duity of  our  Professors  ?  Shall  those  vivid  lectures  upon  all  the 
branches  of  our  profession  ever  be  effaced  from  the  tablet  of 
memory?  No,  no.  It  cannot  be.  Those  imprints  are  indelli- 
ble  ;  they  can  never,  never  be  forgotten. 

Gentlemen,  Time,  with  its  never-ceasing  evolutions,  may  con- 
tinue till  death  finally  marks  you  as  its  victim,  and  though  your 
grave  remain  as  does  that  of  Professor  Morrow's  —  tombless!  no 
insignia  to  betoken  whose  dust  moulders  beneath,  yet  shall  you 
have  an  undying  monument,  containing  an  appropriate  epitaph, 
erected  and  planted  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  class  now  about  to 
disperse. 

Honored  Professors,  and  may  your  lives  yet  be  long  and  still 
useful ;  may  Heaven  shed  its  choicest  blessings  upon  your  path- 
way, and  your  last  moments  be  your  happiest.  Farewell ! 
Farewell ! 

Fellow  Graduates  and  Students  :  In  our  vocation,  the  young 
and  energetic  inquirer  has  every  facility  in  this  country  for  be- 
ing learned, useful  and  eminent  in  his  profession.  We  need  but 
to  cast  our  regards  to  our  Professors,  to  perceive  men  who  have 
attained  the  highest  positions  without  ever  having  left  our  loved 
American  shores.  May  we  highly  esteem  the  advantages  we 
possess  at  home,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  profession, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  draw  in  from 
foreign  sources,  whatever  may  add  to  the  richness  of  our 
accumulation. 

Some  who  are  about  to  go  forth  from  this  College  Hall,  are  in 
the  very  heyday  of  youth  and  hot  blood,  intending  to  devote  their 
whole  life  and  faculties  to  the  exclusive  calling  of  ministering  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 

'Tis  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  resort  to  the  sick  chamber  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  as  the  sick  and  afflicted  are,  by  no  means,  the 
most  agreeable  companions  —  being  usually  tyrannical,  dissatis- 
fied, fretful,  and  exigent  of  all  possible  services  and  regard;  and 
yet,  it  is  among  these  we  are  doomed  to  pass  the  major  part  of 
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our  lives.  Can  happiness  be  extracted  even  here  ?  Yes,  it  can  ; 
perhaps  not  in  the  fact,  but  in  the  principle.  In  the^oo^  we  do  ; 
in  the  pride  of  our  opinion,  which  rules  and  reigns  in  the  most 
awful  circumstances. 

Our  vocation  is  to  continuous  acts  of  pit}^  sympathy  and  char- 
ity, for  there  is  nothing  more  pitiful,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
than  the  condition  of  a  human  being  when,  in  the  act  of  laying 
down  his  life  on  the  bed  of  disease  and  incurable  pain,  he 
unrolls  to  cast  off  forever  this  mortal  coil,  and  go  forth  into  that 
realm  from  "  vvhose  bourne  no  traveler  e'er  returns. ''  '  Tis  pain- 
ful to  witness  the  countenances  of  the  d3ing,  and  follow  those 
changes  of  psychical  and  corporeal  expression,  that  we  under- 
stand  to  signify  the  agony  of  death. 

Fellow  Graduates  and  Students,  it  is  our  business  to  be  sym- 
pathizing, humane,  undiscriminating  in  charitable  acts  and  sen- 
timents—  extending  relief  to  all  who  demand  our  aid,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  conditions.  Our  beneficence,  like  the  early 
and  latter  rain,  should  descend  alike  upon  all,  freely. 

\Yhat  would  society  do  without  its  physicians,  and  imagine 
that  in  every  country  beneath  the  sun,  every  item  of  medical  and 
domestic  knowledge  of  the  appearances  of  disease,  and  the  powers 
of  medicines,  could  be  blotted  out  and  cancelled  in  the  minds  of 
men  ! 

What  liorror  at  the  next  hemorrhage  !  —  what  panic  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  gaping  wound,  and  its  madly  rushing  blood — what 
affright,  when  convulsions  should  torture,  and  rend,  and  deform 
the  frame  —  what  futile  hopelessness  in  fractures  and  luxations, 
—  what  confusion  and  dismay  at  the  outburst  of  pestilences. 

I  contend  that  society  could  not  exist  in  civilization  without 
physicians.  Men  would  not  march  to  battle,  nor  defend  their 
towns  and  cities,  if  unguarded  and  not  stimulated  by  their  faith- 
ful surgeons  and  doctors.  The  medical  staff  of  the  army  and 
navy  are  equally  indispensable  as  the  gun,  the  bayonet  and  the 
bullet. 

According  to  the  last  census  returns,  forty-four  thousand  men 
are  engaged  in  our  vocation — a  profession  which  might  be 
considered  as  cyclical  in  its  nature  —  having  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end.  It  stops  not  nor  stays  for  sabbath  or  holiday; 
day  and  night  are  alike  in  it;  winter  and  summer,  autumn  and 
spring,  afford  no  respite  or  quiet  to  the  busy  effort  and  round  of 
trials  devolving  upon  the  practitioner. 

Fellow  Classmates  :  Sixteen  weeks  ago  and  Vv'e  were  w^ending 
our  way  to  the ''Queen  City  of  the  West''  —  to  this  revered 
temple  of  knowledge.  We  came  here  from  nearly  every  state 
in  our  Union,  as  strangers,  in  pursuit  of  self-knowledge  and  sal- 
utary medication.  We  became  acquainted,  and  only  thus  to 
highly  esteem  and  assist  each  other,  thus  rendering  the  entire 
course  one  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  all.     It  has  been  my  fortune 
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to   attend  other  ListitutionSy  but  for  deportment,  kindness  and 
intelligence,  I  award  the  praise  to  you. 

A  beginning  generally  implies  a  termination.  Many  of  you 
are  intending  to  remain  the  ensuing  session.  May  peace  remain 
with  and  prosperity  ever  attend  you. 

Some  of  us  having  tugged  on  these  many  years,  are  about  to 
launch  forth  to  try  our  fortune  upon  the  turbid  waters  of  the  pro- 
fessional sea.  As  to-morrow's  sun  peeps  o'er  the  Eastern  hills, 
we  shall  commit  ourselves  to  the  fulfilling  influence  of  the  iron- 
horse,  to  be  borne,  either  to  the  snowy  bank  and  icy  fields  of  the 
North,  or  to  the  beautiful  clime  of  the  sunny  South  —  to  the  fruitful 
and  far  West,  or  to  the  golden  East. 

We  have  been  honored  by  a  Diploma  issued  by  the  only  Col- 
lege bearing  that  soul-stirring  and  patriotic  cognomen,  America! 
May  our  present  success  be  an  index  and  synonyme  of  our  future 
greatness  and  usefulness.  May  the  fraternal  example  of  our 
Professors  attend  us  through  life,  and  buoy  us  amid  all  tempta- 
tions, to  swerve  not  from  the  path  of  Refor?n,  of  rectitude  and 
of  right. 

I  regard  a  Diploma  as  being  the  great  passport  to  future 
honor  and  distinction.  But,  fellow  Graduates,  if  upon  its  recep- 
tion we  relax  our  efforts  and  research  for  medical  intelligence, 
and  become  indolent  and  quiescent,  instead  of  advancing,  we 
shall  retrograde,  and  thus  bring  discredit  upon  our  Alma  Mater, 
Professors  and  profession. 

Time  lost,  is  lost  for  eternity.  Let  us  then,  as  we  are  about  to 
separate  for  the  last  time,  solemnly  promise  that  we  will  study 
much  and  attentively,  and  never  forget  the  plain  reality  that  we 
are  dealing  with  life,  and  that,  as  accountable  beings,  we  are  held 
amenable  for  our  deeds  at  the  Judgment  bar. 

'  Tis  the  sleeping  sentinel  who  allows  entrance  to  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  brings  ruin  upon  a  city — not  the  vigilant  watchman 
who  narrowly  scans  every  manouvre,  and  is  prepared  to  report 
at  a  moment's  warning.  He  who  imagines  that  indolence  and 
the  practice  of  Surgery  and  Medicine  possess  any  5^oc^  in  common 
will  find,  alas  too  late,  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  Diag- 
nosis, and  that  mediocre,  shame  and  remorse  will  constitute  his 
Prognosis. 

The  main  secret  to  success  in  any  and  all  pursuits,  consists  in 
trying,  always  —  yielding,  never. 

A  Diploma  is  an  oar,  by  the  continuous  application  of  which, 
and  by  the  perusal  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  authors,  we 
can  safely  row  past  the  ensnarements  which  beset  our  career  in 
the  veiled  future,  and  finally  land  upon  the  slippery  shores  of 
popularity,  emolument  and  honor. 

Go  forth,  beloved' Graduates,  with  a  determined  will  to  relieve 
the  afflicted,  to  cure  the  sick,  to  hind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and 
perform  all  duties  timely,  scientifically,  and  conscientiously. 
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But  the  perpetual  vibration  of  time's  onward  march,  admon- 
ishes me  that  I  must  close,  for 

Time  by  moments  steals  awar, 
First  the  hour  and  then  the  day, 
Small  the  daily  loss  appears, 
Yet  how  soon  it  amounts  to  years. 

Already  I  fancy  fond  hearts  and  gushing  vociferations  of  wel- 
come, anxious  countenances  and  eyes  moistened  with  jo}',  await 
to  greet  you  around  the  domestic  and  lovely  circle  of  home.  Go 
then,  with  these  requests,  that  you  often  retire  and  think  of  those 
who  have  so  graphically  and  scientifically  taught  us  here.  Dwell 
upon  our  pleasant  College  career,  and  oft  review  our  cheerful 
associations,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  that  useful  instrument,  the /leTZ, 
let  us  converse  with  each  other,  tho'  thousands  of  miles  intervene. 

Lastly,  I  request  you  all  to  be  punctual  in  j'our  visits  to  the 
sick,  for  this  of  itself,  often  proves  of  more  utility  than  all  the 
nostrums^  hobbies ,  formulas  and  Materia  Medica  combined  with  tard- 
iness.   !May  long  and  useful  lives  be  yours  and  happiness  evermore. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  3'our  presence  nerves  us  on  to  deeds 
of  charity  and  the  restoration  of  the  sick.  Accept  our  thanks  for 
this  token  of  approval  and  respect.  Woman's  influence,  who 
can  portray  ?  Her  very  presence  cheers  us  upon  this  occasion 
to  the  sacred  fulfilment  of  our  profession.  Her  smiles  are  like 
oasis^  in  the  dreary  desert  —  they  nourish  our  drooping  energies 
and  beckon  us  on  to  exploits  of  noble  daring.  Deprived  of 
woman,  man  would  become  a  wretch  indeed  —  careless  of  him- 
self and  reckless  of  all  around  him.  The  superb  mansions  and 
decorations  of  art  which  form  our  cities,  would  never  have  been 
constructed  but  for  woman's  presence  and  influence.  Her  sphere 
is  the  unceasing  acts  of  love,  to  deeds  of  charit}',  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  to  eff'orts  of  cheerful 
and  lovely  attentions  around  the  fire-side  of  sweet  home. 
Ladies,  we  ask  your  kindness  and  assistance,  and  in  return,  when 
sickness  and  pain  assail  you,  we  profl'er  3'ou  cur  counsel  and 
professional  skill. 

Finally,  honored  Professors,  Fellow  Graduates  and  Students, 
all  the  works  and  desires  o^  men  end  in  death  at  last.  i\Iay  your 
exit  be  one  from  scenes  of  toil,  strifes  and  hardships,  to  one  of 
heavenly  bliss  unending !  then,  if  not  before,  mav  vou  fully 
realize  that  he 

"Who  blesses  others  in  his  daily  deeds, 
Will  find  the  healing  that  his  spirit  needs, 
For  every  fioicer  in  others  pathway  strown. 
Confers  its  fragrant  beauty  on  our  own. 

Adieu. 
iVew,'  York,  Feb.  14,  1856. 
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PNEUMONIA. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  Pneumonia  prevails,(more  or  less) 
in  every  part  of  our  widely  extended  country  ;  and  a  few  remarks, 
from  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  it,  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. But,  before  entering  upon  its  description  and  treatment, 
we  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  methods  of  treatment  and 
cure  pursued  by  many  of  our  reputed  reformers.  Some  of  them 
phlebotomize,  freely.  More,  wet  cup  ;  and  yet  more,  blister ; 
and  a  few — I  am  well  informed  —  perform  all  three  of  these 
operations  on  some  of  their  patients.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
drastic  cathartics  are  often  exhibited.  Will  any  one  point  out 
the  difference  between  this  and  full-blown  Allopathy?  We 
think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  do. 

Many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  experienced  of  our  Allo- 
pathic brethren,  have  abandoned  depletion  entirely  in  this  dis- 
ease— particularly  in  Europe.  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  one 
of  England's  most  noted  physicians,  a  few  years  since  made  the 
following  remarks  in  one  of  his  cliniques  : — • 

"I  will  just  observe,  in  limine^  that  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
I  have  pursued  in  cases  now  convalescent,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  consists  not  in  the  use  of  remedies  directly  anti-phlogistic, 
(so  called,)  that  is,  of  remedies  intended  directly  toknock  down  in- 
Jlammation  by  withdrawing  bloody  the  supposed  fuel  of  all  inflam- 
mation, and  by  reducing  vital  power,  but  in  the  emploj^ment  of 
means  which  will  promote  the  free  exercise  of  certain  excretory 
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f unction s,hy  which  the  blood  may  be  purified,  and  certain  matters 
removed  from  tlie  system,  which,  remaining  in  it,  tend  to  keep 
up  a  state  very  favorable  to  inflammatory  affections.  The  reme- 
dies to  which  I  refer,  tend  to  promote  the  free  action  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  free  stimulation  is  main- 
tained of  that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  the  seat  of  the  pulmonary 
inflammation  ;  and  an  essential  part  of  this  treatment  is,  that 
whilst  these  remedies  are  being  used,  ive  do  not  aim  at  i^educing 
the  general  powers  of  the  system,  but  rather  at  upholding  them,  by 
such  frequent  supplies  of  nourishment,  easy  of  assimilation,  as 
may  readil^'^be  appropriated;  and,  when  necessary,  even  by  the 
administration  of  stimulants — on  this  principle,  that  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  two  such  great  excretions  as  come  from  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  would,  if  fed  only  from  the  tissues  and  the  blood  (with- 
out the  introduction  of  fresh  supplies,)  necessarily  weaken  and  ex- 
haust the  general  powers  of  the  patient  to  an  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  full  exercise  of  the  process  of  repair  needed  by  the  inflamed 
organ."' 

This  is  the  true  reformed  doctrine,  echoed  back  from  England. 

•'  Some  physicians  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  cases  of 
pneumonia,  which  is  very  useful  with  reference  to  treatment. 
There  are,  they  say,  two  classes  of  cases  of  pneumonia  ;  the  one 
sthenic,  the  other  asthenic  and  typhoid  ;  the  former  capable  of 
bearing  the  most  active  anti-phlogi.-,tic  treatment,  and  for  which 
they  say,  that  that  treatment  is  necessary ;  the  latter  requiring 
a  supporting,  and  even  a  stimulating  plan,  and  for  which  an 
anti-phlogistic  treatment  would  be  extremely  hazardous  and  dan- 
gerous. ]\ow,  while  I  fully  recognize  and  admit  the  great  prac- 
tical value  of  such  a  distinction  as  this,  I  must  remark,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  expressed  difl^erently.  I  would 
say,  that  all  cases  of  pneumonia  have,  independently  of  this  or 
that  mode  of  treatment,  a  decided  tendency  to  depress  the  general 
powers  of  life — some  more,  some  less  ;  and  that,  with  all,  a  very 
decided  anti-phlogistic  treatment  is  hazardous  —  with  some  ex- 
tremely so — and  that  in  none  is  it  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  wdth 
others  there  is  no  safety  for  the  patient,  unless  the  treatment,  from 
the  beginning,  be  of  a  decidedly  supporting  and  stimulating 
character.  " 
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^'  You  will  note  the  distinction  which  I  make  between  remedies 
directly  and  indirectly  anti-phlogistic.  The  former  is  a  class  of 
remedies  whose  supposed  efficacy  is  founded  upon  a  notion  (an 
erroneous  one,  as  I  think.)  namely,  that  certain  acute  and  sthenic 
inflammations  are  attended  w^ith  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  vital 
forces,  both  local  and  general,  and  that  these  must  be  depressed 
before  the  inflamraaiion  will  3-ield.  I  say,  I  think  this^view  erro- 
neous ;  for  while  I  would  readily  concede,  that  in  pneumonia 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  vital  force  at  the  inflamed  part,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  plain,  from  the  clinical  history  of  the  malady,  that 
the  local  inflammation  draws  so  largely  upon  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem as  to  depress  the  general  powers  of  life  ;  else,  whence  the 
weakness,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  wasting,  which  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  even  when  favorable,  independently  of 
any  particular  treatment  ?  '* 

"The  remedies  indirectly  anti-phlogistic  are  those  by  which  it 
is  professed  to  promote  or  exalt  some  particular  functions,  as 
sweating,  or  some  other  secretion,  and  thereby  to  purify  the  bloody 
by  diminishing  noxious  matters  through  those  channels,  and  by 
such  purification  of  the  blood,  to  reduce  or  remove  febrile  symp- 
toms. *'  ^  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  recommended  by  some 
of  our  highest  authorities,  1  need  not  tell  you,  is  that  of  bleeding 
and  tartar  emetic.  You  bleed  early  from  the  arm,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, you  bleed  a  second  or  a  third  time  ;  and  if  under  this  treat- 
ment resolution  does  not  speedily  take  place,  you  bleed  locally  by 
leeches  or  by  cupping,  and  likewise  give  tartar  emetic  more  or 
less  freely;  to  all  which  counter-irritation  (blistering)  may  be 
added  in  the  more  advanced  stages.  " 

"I  have  had  ample  experience  of  this  treatment;  and,  I  must 
confess,  that  that  experience  has  so  little  satisfied  me  with  it, 
that  1  have  for  some  years  ceased  to  adopt  it ;  for  under  this  treat- 
ment, 1  have  seen  too  many  die  ;  and  when  recovery  has  taken 
place,  in  too  many  instances  it  has  been  a  tedious^  lengthened  con- 
valescence.  Indeed,  of  all  the  fatal  cases  which  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  witness,  the  great  majority  have  been  treated  in  this  way  : 
and  in  most  of  them,  anti-phlogistic  treatment  had  not  been 
carried  to  an  excessive  or  unreasonable  extent.  " 
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♦  #  it  Under  this  treatment,  [speaking  of  his  own 

plan]  deaths  from  pneumonia  have  been  extremely  rare  among 
my  cases.  The  fatal  cases  are  those  of  patients  who  come  in  far 
advanced  in  the  disease,  or  in  whom  the  disease  has  rapidly  in- 
vaded a  large  surface  of  one  or  both  lungs  ;  but  even  such  cases 
often  do  well  under  this  treatment,  combined  with  support  and 
stimulants.  In  all  cases,  I  am  careful  to  give  support  from  the 
first,  in  the  shape  of  animal  broths  in  small  quantities,  and  at 
short  intervals,  and  sometimes  a  small  amount  of  stimulus. " 

Pneumonia  is  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  in 
contradistinction  to  pleurisy,  which  is  inflammation  of  its  invest- 
ing membrane.  The  two,  how^ever.  are  often  found  together,  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  practitioner  should  direct  his  attention, 
chiefly,  to  the  former ;  for  the  treatment  which  removes  zV,  will 
infallibly  cure  the  latter.  Most  generally,  pneumonia  begins 
with  listlessness  and  lassitude ;  loss  of  appetite  and  head-ache, 
with  strong  disinclination  to  locomotion.  These  symptoms  may 
continue  from  twelve  to  forty  eight  hours — seldom  longer — when 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  chill,  of  greater  or  less  severity,  followed 
by  fever,  pain  in  the  side — particularly  on  making  a  deep  inspi- 
ration— and  cough,  which  the  patient  strives  to  suppress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  it  inflicts.  Frequently,  however,  this  disease 
comes  on  very  suddenly.  When  the  bod}?^  is  heated — especially 
from  fatiguing  exercise — and  suddenly  exposed  to  the  aciion  of 
severe  cold,  all  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
they  often  are  developed  in  from  one  to  six  hours,  without  any 
premonition  whatever.  After  these  phenomena  have  continued 
for  a  period,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  cough 
becomes  more  troublesome,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  expecto- 
ration of  a  very  viscid  and  red,  brick-dust  colored  sputa.  The 
peculiar  color  is  caused  by  the  admixture  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  colored  particles  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  seen  in  it  through 
the  microscope.  The  mixture  is  evidently  very  intimate;  there 
is,  in  fact,  in  these  cases,  a  hemorrhage,  doubtless  from  the 
naked  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells;  but  the  appearance 
and  color  of  the  sputa  differ  very  decidedly  from  those  of  the 
expectorated  matter  in  ordinary  cases  of  haemoptysis.  The  difi'- 
erence  is  to  be  explained  thus  :  in  pneumonia,  a  copious  secre- 
tion of  mucus  takes  place  from  the  membrane  of  the  extreme 
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bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchial  passages  ;  and  blood  escaping  from 
several  minute  vessels,  becomes  intimately  intermixed  with  the 
mucus,  and  gives  it  its  rusty  color.  The  escape  of  blood  and  the 
secretion  of  mucus  take  place  simultaneously,  and  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  are  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  namely,  that 
which  irritates  the  lung.  But  in  haemoptysis,  the  escape  of  blood 
is  independent  of  any  secretion  of  mucus,  and  often  takes  place 
without  it,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  is  always  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  mucus.  The  character  of  the  sputa  will,  at  once,  at- 
tract attention.  Its  adhesiveness  is  remarkable.  The  vessel,  in- 
to which  it  is  received,  may  be  inverted,  without,  in  the  least,  dis- 
turbing its  contents.  When  present,  this  viscid  and  rusty  state  of 
the  sputa  makes  it  certain  that  we  have  a  genuine  case  of  pneu- 
monia to  deal  with  :  it  is  pathognomonic. 

Although  the  characteristic  sputa  alluded  to,  will  enable  us, 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  pneumonia,  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  absence  of  this  viscid  and  rusty  expectora- 
tion is  proof  indubitable  against  the  existence  of  this  disease. 
Many  cases  of  pneumonia  pass  through  all  their  stages,  and  reso- 
lution takes  place,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  expectoration 
or  with  that  of  a  very  trifling  amount  of  mucus  without  color. 
Especially  is  this  so,  in  cases  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  The  patient . 
does  not  expectorate,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  great  prostration, 
and  the  dulness  of  his  sensibilities. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  before  mentioned,  the  tongue, 
generally,  will  be  found  to  have  a  thick,  white  coat ;  the  face  will 
be  flushed,  and  the  breathing  much  increased  in  frequency.  Nor- 
mal respiration,  in  the  adult,  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
in  the  minute  ;  and  the  practitioner,  by  observing  its  increase  or 
decrease,  may,  in. the  progress  of  a  case,  form  a  tolerably  correct 
prognostic  opinion  from  this  symptom  alone. 

Prognosis. — if  only  a  portion  of  one  lobe  is  affected,  recovery  is 
more  frequent  than  the  reverse,  if  the  treatment  has  not  been  of  a 
too  depleting  nature  ;  should  the  whole  of  one  lobe  be  involved,  or 
more  than  half  the  lung,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  more 
diminished  ;  and  should  the  inflammation  inva.de  the  whole  of 
one  lung,  the  disease — unless  under  very  favorable  circumstances 
-  -is,  too  often,  fatal.  When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  upper 
^obe,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  less  than  when  it  occupies  the 
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lower  lobe.  This  is  partly  because  when  the  disease  attacks  the 
upper  lobe  it  partakes  more  cf  the  typhoid  nature,  and  partly, 
also,  because  this  part  is  most  apt  to  be  affected  in  old  persons. 
Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  lung  is  engorged,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and,  most 
generally,  the  lower  extremities  are  cool  or  cold,  showing  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  blood,  to  be  corrected  as  soon  and  as 
safely  as  is  possible.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  warm  the 
extremities.  To  do  this,  place  the  pehus  and  limbs  in  a  tub  of 
warm  water,  into  which  has  been  thrown  a  handful  of  salt,  and 
a  spoonful  of  Capsicum,  Keep  him  there,  if  he  can  bear  it,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes;  take  him  out,  rub  dry,  and  place  him  in 
bed,  with  a  jug  of  warm  water,  or  something  of  the  kind,  near 
his  feet.  Should  he  be  unable  to  go  through  the  process,  he  can 
lie  in  the  bed,  with  his  feet  and  legs  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water, 
medicated  as  before.  While  this  bathing  is  going  on,  he  should, 
every  ten  minutes,  take  four  or  five  table-spoonfuls  of  the  fol- 
io w^ing  infusion,  made  strong  : — 

(Eupatorium  perfoliatum  —    Bone-set, 

Equal  parts   <  .     ,     .      ^  ,  -ni       •  * 

/Asclepias  tuberosa  —  rleurisy  root, 

(Cyripedium  —  Nervine, 

One  half  part  < 

^         >Gmger. 

Those  who  prefer  extracts,  can  use  them  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  freely  of  some  bland 
infusion,  such  as  sage,  balm,  &c. 

Now,  let  him  be  sponged,  under  the  bed-clothes,  with  tepid  sal- 
eratus  water,  (an  oz.  to  the  gal.)  This  sponging  should  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  skin  becomes  uncomfortably  dry  and  warm^ 

After  the  sponging,  rub  the  skin,  thoroughly,  near  the  affected 
part,  and  for  some  considerable  distance  around  it^  with  some 
good  stimulating  liniment ;  then  apply  a  large-sized  compress, 
of  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  old  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  wrung  out 
of  cold  water  ;  and  over  this,  another  compress  of  the  same  kind, 
but  dry  ;  and  over  all  a  bandage,  supported  by  slips  of  cloth,  as- 
shoulder  straps,  pinned  to  both  cor/ipresses  and  bandage.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  this  bandage  so  tight  as  to  interfere 
with  the   action  of  the   chest  in   breathing.      This  application 
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should  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry;  and  continued  as 
long  as  there  is  any  pain  or  tenderness  remaining. 

Continue  the  infusion  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  patient 
becomes  nauseated,  when  a  dessert  spoonful  of  the  following  in- 
fusion ought  to  be  administered  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  : — 
Lob.  seed  pulv. — 2  parts, 
Sang.  Canadensis — Blood  root — 1  part. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  this  connexion,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  bring  on  severe  or  heavy  vomiting  in  this  malady.  There  is  no 
objection  to  occasional  emesis.  Indeed,  the  writer  would  advise 
it,  provided  it  be  gentle,  and  it  be  gradually  induced.  Nausea, 
with  occasional,  gentle  emesis,  should  be  kept  up  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  miti- 
gated. 

When  the  pain  and  breathing  become  easier,  and  the  skin  be- 
comes somewhat  cool  and  moist,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  patient  nauseated  the  whole  of  the  time  ;  but  nausea  should 
be  induced  often  enough,  and  kept  up  long  enough  at  a  time,  to 
keep  down  fever,  and  to  promote  expectoration.  The  first-men- 
tioned infusion  will,  very  often,  with  the  aid  of  but  little  of  the 
second,  answer  nearly  all  the  purposes  required  here. 

Should  there  be  torpidity  of  the  liver,  and  consequent  consti- 
pation, it  will  be  well  to  give  two  or  three  grains  of  Leptandrin^ 
night  and  morning,  aided  by  enemas,  if  necessary,  until  this  con- 
dition is  removed.  There  ought  to  be  two^  certainly  one^  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels,  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  at  the  same  time, 
everything  like  active  catharticism  should  be  avoided. 

The  kidneys  should  not  be  forgotten.  They  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  system,  and  they  are  too  often  neg- 
lected. The  urine,  in  pneumonia,  is  always  scanty  and  high 
colored — showing  plainly  that  these  organs  are  not  properly  per- 
forming their  functions.  It  is  highly  proper  to  aid  or  to  stimulate 
them  to  action,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
Galium  Aparine,  (Cleavers.) 

In  cases  that  are  undoubtedly  typhoid,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  the  free  use  of  stimulants  is  of  essential  service  ;  and  it  is 
often  of  great  advantage  to  give  quinine  freely,  the  special  indi- 
cation for  which,  is  excessive  perspiration. 

Cases  occur,  occasionally,  which  are  complicated  with  inter- 
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mitting  fever.  Such  demand  the  use  of  anti-periodics  ;  hence 
quinine  or  its  equivalent  is  indispensable  in  their  treatment.  It 
will  not,  however,  answer  the  full  purpose,  to  exhibit  it  alone. 
True,  the  intermitting  symptoms  may  be  suppressed  by  its  use 
alone ;  but,  while  accomplishing  this,  the  pneumonic  symptoms 
will  be  aggravated.  The  fever  and  pulse  will  run  higher ;  the 
difficulty  and  frequency  of  breathing  will  be  increased  ;  the  pain 
and  the  cough  will  be  aggravated,  with  a  diminution  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  expectoration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  with  each 
dose  of  the  quinine,  a  sufficiency  of  equal  parts  of  Lob.  sent,  and 
Ipecac,  be  given  to  keep  up  continued  nausea  {without  vomiting) 
during  the  period  of  the  administration  of  the  quinine,  the  be- 
fore-mentioned troubles  will  be  avoided,  without  abating,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  intended  therapeutic  action  of  the  quinine. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment,  the  patient 
ought  to  have — if  strength  and  circumstances  permit — the  full, 
reclining,  warm  water,  or  mild  vapor  bath,  once  a  day.  Sedu- 
lous care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  extremities  warm.  In  most 
cases,  they  are  inclined  to  chilliness,  w^hich,  if  not  counteracted, 
proves  very  injurious.  If  he  asks  for  water,  but  little  must  be 
given  at  one  time,  and  that  not  very  cold.  Allay  his  thirst  by  the 
free  use  of  tepid,  bland  teas.  From  the  beginning,  let  him  have 
a  little  of  easily-digested  food  (soups)  at  short  intervals, — say 
every  three  hours.  If  the  apartment,  in  which  he  lies,  is  open — 
admits  too  much  cool  air — surround  his  bed  with  curtains. 

F.  M,  K. 


HINTS    ON    DIAQNOSIS. 

The  art  of  diagnosing  diseases  stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  and 
claims  the  candid  consideration  and  devoted  attention  of  every 
nember  of  the  profession,  who  has  any  desire  to  fill  even  a 
respectable  position  in  any  of  the  practical  departments  of  scien- 
tific medicine.  It  constitutes  an  essential,  yea  an  indispensable 
qualification,  a  stepping  stone,  if  3^ou  please,  that  leads  to  busi- 
ness, fame  and  success,  without  which  he  may  live  and  die 
unnoticed  and  unknown. 

Accuracy  in  diagnosis  is  the  first  and  foremost  object  of  our 
attention.     It  places  within  our  reach,  and  comprehension,  the 
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malady,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  plain  and  intelligible  characters, 
and  enables  us  to  treat  it  rationall}^,  if  not  successfully.  It  is  a 
mental  process,  calling  into  play  the  higher  attributes  of  the 
mind,  the  exercise  of  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
perform  the  duty  well.  It  requires,  also,  a  mind  minute,  exact, 
scrutinizing,  retentive  and  analytical,  capable  of  generalizing, 
and  grouping  together  symptoms  essential,  and  a  capacity  to 
reason  closely.  There  are  but  few  topics  of  interest  that 
present  a  wider  field,  or  one  more  fruitful  in  its  productions,  or 
one  in  which  a  greater  diversity  of  mode  prevails  among  the 
members  of  the  profession.  Take  two  men  equally  well 
informed  in  all  things  appertaining  to  their  profession  ;  one 
will  make  his  diagnosis  with  much  more  ease  and  certainty,  in 
far  less  time  than  the  other.  Some  have  the  peculiar  propensity 
to  blunder  about  in  a  blind  sort  of  a  way  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
without  compass,  tacking  to  and  fro  without  any  system;  and 
should  they  arrive  at  just  conclusions  it  is  more  by  accident 
than  skill;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  in  a  systematic 
manner,  step  by  step,  never  putting  a  useless  question  or  one 
which  is  not  legitimate  to  the  case;  they  keep  their  object 
in  view  with  an  unwavering  steadiness,  and  follow  it  up  with  a 
pertinacity  that  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  object,  or  abated 
in  its  zeal :  to  witness  a  diagnosis  made  in  this  manner  is  not 
only  a  pleasure  but  a  treat.  But  to  witness  one  clumsily  made 
is  an  infection  intolerable  to  endure;  more  than  this,  it  is  most 
probably  incorrect,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  patient;  for  a 
false  diagnosis  leads  to  an  incorrect  mode  of  medication. 

The  following  short  and  simple  rules,  found  in  a  discourse 
delivered  by  Hyde  Salter,  M.  D.,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
will  be  found  not  only  useful  but  truly  valuable.  W. 

Rule  1. — Gain  information  in  all  possible  ways  without,  and 
additional  to,  asking  questions;  that  is,  take  the  testimony  of 
your  senses — of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell;  examine  well 
your  patient's  physiognomy,  his  expression,  his  complexion,  his 
general  aspect,  his  manner;  observe  his  physical  condition,  if 
there  are  in  it  any  of  those  pathognomonic  signs  that  certain 
diseases  hold  out;  mark  the  tone  of  his  voice,  its  strength  and 
weakness,  whether  it  is  hurried  or  deliberate.  You  will  find  the 
habitual  practice  of  this  of  great  advantage  to  you,  and  the  evi- 
dence thus  acquired  of  great  value,  for, 
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1st.  It  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  cannot  be  sophisticated. 
Your  senses  cannot  deceive  you;  your  patient  may,  at  least, 
attempt  it,  and  this  evidence  may  either  corroborate  his  oral 
testimony  or  refute  it.  For  example,  suppose  a  man,  on  a  club, 
professes  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  to  have  failed,  and  so  to  be 
unable  to  follow  his  employment,  and  to  be  suspected  of  maling- 
ering, and  on  seeing  him  you  detect  an  inequality  of  his  pupils, 
and  a  slight  ptosis  of  one  of  his  eyelids,  which  had  escaped  the 
uninitiated,  you  feel  at  once  that  the  man  is  probably  speaking  the 
truth.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man,  whose  symp- 
toms make  you  suspect  threatening  delirium  tremens,  denies 
having  taken  any  spirits  for  a  week,  and  you  smell  his  breath 
strongly  of  gin,  you  have  not  only  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  your  opinion  is  correct,  but  that  the  man's  statements  must 
be  disregarded.  This  kind  of  evidence  is,  therefore,  not  only 
the  most  unimpeachable  in  itself,  but  a  valuable  check  on  other 
testimony. 

2nd.  It  gives  you  a  kind  of  evidence  that  nothing  else  will. 
Some  things,  definite  in  themselves,  and  that  the  senses  can 
recognize,  can  yet  not  be  described.  Those  who  have  once  seen 
them  know  what  they  are;  but  no  others.  Such  things  are  some- 
times very  subtile  and  delicate,'  but  they  are  often  very  important 
and  distinctive,  even  pathognomonic.  Take,  for  instance, 
certain  physiognomies;  take  the  faries  hysterica;  I  never  saw  a 
good  description  of  this;  I  could  not  give  one  myself,  but  when 
once  recognized,  it  is  very  unmistakable,  and  very  characteristic, 
and  might  make  all  difference  in  your  opinion  of  any  given  case. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  skin  disease,  this  sense-testimony  is  the 
only  evidence  you  require. 

3rd.  It  is  evidence  you  can  obtain  without  your  patient's  con- 
sciousness; and  this  under  some  circumstances  is  most  important, 
because  in  some  things  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  intro- 
duces a  disturbing  element,  and  invalidates  the  conclusions  you 
would  draw.  For  example,  in  counting  the  respiration,  if  your 
patient  knows  what  you  are  about  he  immediately  directs  his 
attention  to  his  breathing;  he  breathes  voluntarily,  and,  inevitably, 
unnaturally;  the  moment  the  will  is  introduced  into  the  respiratory 
act,  which  ought  to  be  unconscious  and  involuntary,  it  becomes 
unnatural.     When,  therefore,  I  count  the  respiration,  in  order  to 
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divert  the  patient's  attention  from  what  I  am  doing,  I  feel  the 
pulse,  which  he  imagines  I  am  counting,  and  so  breathes 
naturally.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  pulse,  in  some  cases, 
especially  where  there  is  much  emotional  disturbance,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  its  condition  without  the  patient's  conscious- 
ness, which  would  at  once  derange  it.  Now,  taking  the  wrist 
would  directly  inform  him  of  what  is  going  on;  I  therefore  pass 
my  hand  over  the  forehead,  and  keep  it  for  a  few  seconds  applied 
to  the  temples,  as  if  I  were  feeling  the  temperature  of  the  head, 
while  in  reality  I  am  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pulse  from  the 
temporal  artery. 

4th.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  evidence  you  can  get,  as  in 
the  case  of  young  children,  or  those  who  are  reduced  by  their 
state  of  disease,  for  the  time,  to  the  condition  of  infants,  in  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  cannot  express  them- 
selves, as,  for  instance,  from  mania,  coma,  or  any  other  condition 
interfering  with  intelligent  speech. 

.5th.  It  will  save  you  an  immense  deal  of  time;  you  may  often 
by  a  glance  obtain  an  amount  of  information  that  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  acquire  by  question  and  answer.  Practice  will 
render  this  survey  of  your  patient,  and  your  conclusion  from  it, 
wonderfully  rapid,  and  moreover  render  them  more  comprehensive 
and  more  infallibly  correct;  you  will  be  astonished  by  and  by  at 
the  almost  instinctive  correctness  of  the  impressions  you  will 
thus  acquire  ;  from  the  slehderness  of  the  data,  the  unconscious- 
ness of  mental  process,  and  the  rapidity  at  w^hich  the  conclusions 
are  arrived  at,  they  will  seem  to  you  like  inspirations.  As  an 
instance  of  the  saving  of  time,  see  how  one's  work  is  shortened 
by  chlorotic  lips  or  a  yellow  conjunctiva. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  such  evidence  as  this  sense-evidence: 
one  is  that  which  is  gained  without  any  special  process,  without 
the  use  of  any  instrument  or  artificial  means,  which  is  imme- 
diate, impromptu,  and  of  which  the  patient  is  unconscious;  the 
other  is  that  acquired  by  some  instrumental  means  or  special 
process,  as  by  the  stethoscope,  by  physical  examination,  the  mi- 
croscope, chemical  reagents,  etc.  It  is  the  former  to  which  I 
particularly  refer. 

Rule  11. — Lay  greater  stress  on  some  signs  than  on  others;  as, 
for  example. 
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a.  On  anatomical  than  on  functional  disturbances.  Some- 
times symptoms  are  discrepant — the  tide  of  anatomical  evidence 
will  set  in  one  direction  and  functional  in  another;  in  this  case, 
always  give  the  preference  to  evidence  of  an  anatomical  nature, 
for  anatomical  signs  are  always  of  more  certain  import.  Func- 
tional symptoms  have  the  value  of  probability  only — they  imply; 
anatomical  symptoms  have  generally  the  value  of  certa]/ity — 
they  assert.  For  example,  suppose  a  patient  to  havelbeen 
suffering  a  week  from  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy — iiftense 
pain  an  inch  or  two  below  the  nipple,  inability  to  take  a  deep 
breath,  or  to  lie  on  that  side,  intolerance  of  pressure  in  the 
corresponding  intercostal  space  or  spaces — but  suppose  that,  on 
listening  you  hear  pure  and  natural  respiratory  murmur,  and  a 
clear  absence  of  all  friction  sounds,  and  that  percussion  and 
auscultation  give  you  evidence  of  the  thoracic  viscera  being  in 
every  respect  anatomically  healthy.  Here  you  have  a  dilemma  ; 
anatomy  says  one  thing,  function  another — which  are  you  to 
believe  ?  Anatomy,  certainly.  Why  ?  Because  you  knou- 
that  if  the  cause  of  pain  had  been  pleuritis,  you  must  by  that 
time  have  had  some  anatomical  result  of  it;  its  absence, 
therefore,  negatives  the  supposition:  and  so  you  infer  that  it  is 
rheumatism  of  the  intercostals,  or  other  muscles  of  that  part  of 
the  parietes  ;  or  neuralgia  ;  or,  if  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
possibly  hysteria. 

b.  Lay  greater  stress  on  some  functional  symptoms  than  on 
others ;  for  example,  on  tenderness  than  pain.  Suppose  a 
patient  were  to  come  to  you  one  day,  complaining  of  colicky  pain 
in  the  epigastrium  and  about  the  umbilicus,  passing  through  the 
back,  and  the  next  day  you  find  he  has  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  you  know  that  this  last  is  the  real  seat  of  the  mischief, 
and  the  other  merely  the  situation  to  which  the  pain  was  referred; 
this  is  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence  in  abdominal  affec- 
tions. Again,  vomiting  has  a  certain  indicativeness,  but  blood- 
vomiting  a  much  higher  and  more  distinctive  one. 

c.  Distinguish  between  pathognomonic  and  indifferent  symp- 
toms. The  value  of  indifferent  symptoms — i.  e.  those  common 
to  many  diseases — is  general,  that  of  pathognomonic,  special; 
indifferent  symptoms  may  leave  you  many  alternatives,  pathog- 
nomonic, none.     Fever,  for  example,  is  an  indifferent  symptom, 
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but  the  several  stages  of  the  fever-paroxysm  occurring  at  the 
same  time  every  other  day  is  pathognomonic  ;  it  leaves  you  no 
alternative;  you  know  at  once  what  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Rule  III. — Pursue  a  definite  order  in  your  catcchizings.  The 
principle  on  which  a  diagnosis  is  made  is  that  of  elimination,  of 
exclusion,  showing  what  the  disease  is  by  showing  what  it  is 
not.  Every  answer  that  is  elicitedstrikes  out  a  certain  number 
of  contingencies,  and  so  circumscribes  the  area  of  what  is  still 
uncertain. 

Now,  this  principle  of  elimination  or  exhaustion  gives  rise  to 
two  rules,  with  regard  to  the  order  and  kind  of  questions  put  to 
your  patients. 

a.  Put  first  those  questions  which  exclude  the  greatest 
number  of  alternatives,  that  is,  what  is  called  "leading  ques- 
tions." 

b.  Let  each  of  the  questions  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
elimination  of  a  certain  amount  of  those  alternatives,  which  the 
previous  answers  have  left  undecided;  let  them  apply  strictly 
and  solely  to  what  is  left  unsettled,  that  is,  do  not  throw  away 
any  questions  on  points  that  previous  questions  have  set  at  rest. 

The  order  and  kind  of  questions,  based  on  these  rules,  that 
seem  to  me  the  best,  and  which  1  commonly  observe,  is  some- 
thing as  follows  : 

1.  Where  is  the  pain  (or  symptom,  whatever  it  may  be)  ? 

2.  How  long  has  it  existed? 

3.  Has  it  ever  occurred  before  ? 

4.  The  apparent  cause  ? 

5.  In  what  way  the  functions  of  the  organs  are  disturbed  ? 

6.  The  Isedentia  and  juvantia? 

7.  Anatomical  evidence  ? 

8.  Physical  examination  ? 

9.  History,  especially  with  regard  to 

a.     Inherited    diathetic   pecuUarity,   such  as  struma,  gout, 

rheumatism,  etc.? 
h.     Alcoholic,  or  other  intemperance  ? 

c.  Syphilis  ? 

d.  Occupation  ? 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  all  these  questions  in  all 
cases;  some  would  be  settled  by  few  of  them ;  for  example,  most 
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stomach  affections  would  be  settled  by  the  fifth  or  sixth,  most 
chest  affections  by  the  eighth;  many  affections  would  carry  you 
on  to  question  9,  clause  a  ;  delirium  tremens  to  clause  h  ;  clause 
c  will  often  be  the' turning  point  of  your  diagnosis;  while  lead 
palsy  would  carry  you  on  to  case  d.  Often,  however,  you  will 
not  have  to  put  all  the  questions ;  the  answers  that  you  will 
receive  from  some  w41l  involve  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  the 
rest,  and  you  will  make  a  short  cut  to  a  determined  point. 

Rule  IV. — Other  points  must  be  observed  in  examining  your 
patient,  besides  method. 

First.  Be  slow  and  deliberate,  give  yourselves  all  the  advan- 
tage over,  and  hold  on,  your  patient,  that  you  will  gain  by  delibe- 
ration, self-possession,  and  presence  of  mind.  Besides,  you  will, 
by  a  sort  of  infection,  induce  a  similar  character  in  your  patient's 
answers,  and  you  will  have  time  to  deliberate  on  the  answer  you 

crpt 

Secondly.  Ask  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  let  the  single  object 
of  that  question  be  as  definite  as  possible. 

Thirdly.  Pin  your  patient  to  your  question ;  do  not  let  him 
wander  and  be  irrelevant,  do  not  let  him  be  indefinite,  do  not  let 
him  be  evasive.  You  will  often  be  troubled  with  answers  of 
three  kinds,  especially  from  some  classes  of  patients  ;  the  first 
you  will  get  from  old  women  and  the  garrulous,  the  second  from 
the  Irish,  and  the  third  from  malingerers;  indeed,  you  might  name 
them  the  responsio  garrula,  the  i^esponsio  Hibernica,  and  the 
responsio  mimoHca,  respectively.  I  know  of  few  things  more 
difficult  than  making  a  prompt  diagnosis  out  of  an  Irish  patient; 
he  calls  his  chest  his  stomach,  and  his  stomach  his  chest;  his 
heart  is  ubiquitous ;  if  you  ask  him  how  long  he  has  been  ill,  he 
tells  you  "  a  good  bit;"  and  if  he  is  better  he  says  he  is  ''no 
worse.''  I  speak  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  only,  and  I  mention 
it  as  a  w^arning,  that  you  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  pre- 
pare yourselves  accordingly,  when  you  hear  the  Irish  accent. 

Fourthly.  Be  considerate  and  patient,  and  kind  in  you  manner. 
This  you  will  find  of  immense  advantage,  not  only  to  your 
patient  but  to  yourself.  You  will  get  both  kinds  of  evidence 
much  better,  more  truthful,  and  more  natural — both  that  which 
you  will  receive  in  answer  to  questions,  and  that  which  your 
patient  will  furnish  you  with  unconsciously  to  himself.     In  timid 
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persons,  and  those  whose  affections  are  of  an  emotional  character, 
this  point  is  of  especial  importance,  and  most  of  all  in  children ; 
if  you  once  set  a  child  crying,  your  farther  investigation  of  its 
case  is  greatly  embarrassed.  Dr.  West,  in  his  work  on  diseases 
of  children,  has  made  some  admirable  observations  on  this  point, 
that  ought  to  be  engraved  on  the  memory  of  every  one  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  children :  I  will  refer  you 
to  them  rather  than  mutilate  them  by  abbreviation. 

Rule  y. — In  difficult  cases,  w^here  you  are  at  a  loss,  it  is  often 
a  good  plan  to  forego  the  ordinary  method  of  interrogating,  and 
adopt  some  other.  One  of  these  is  to  let  the  patient  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  way.  In  this  way  sometimes  things  will 
creep  out  that  set-questions  had  not  elicited,  or  questions  may  be 
suggested  which  before  had  not  been  thought  of,  but  which  may 
reach  exactly  the  point  which  was  required  to  clear  doubt.  An- 
other is,  Begin  at  the  head  and  go  downwards,  as  hunters  "  draw'* 
a  forest;  pass  through  all  the  organs  in  a  regular  anatomical 
order,  so  that  the  state  of  none  may  elude  you.  In  this  way 
sometimes  you  may  stumble  upon  some  mischief  in  a  part  where 
you  had  little  suspected  it :  at  any  rate  you  will  be  sure  of 
meeting  it  where  it  exists,  and  will  feel  that  all  the  organs  which 
in  your  progress  you  leave,  as  it  were,  in  your  rear,  maybe  disre- 
garded. 

Rule  VI. — Do  not  be  content  till  you  have  elicited  a  natural 
group  of  symptoms,  but  when  you  have  once  done  this,  assure 
yourself  that  you  have  attained  your  object.  Do  not  let  any 
amount  of  evidence  in  the  opposite  scale  countervail  it — the  con- 
clusiveness of  such  evidence  is  absolute,  not  relative  ;  do  not  let 
any  improbabilities,  any  deficiency  of  cause,  any  suspicion  of  col- 
lusion, shake  your  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  this  internal,  this 
intrinsic  evidence.  No  amount  of  sophistication  can  enable  the 
uninitiated  to  stimulate  the  natural  and  self-consistent  features 
of  disease. 

Rule  YII. — Make  yourself  what  jurists  call  "  skilled  witnesses ;" 
familiarize  yourselves  with  all  those  means  of  diagnosis,  and  of 
enlarging  and  rendering  more  precise  your  knowledge  of  disease, 
which  the  physician  of  the  present  day  finds  at  his  .command,  or 
you  may  renounce  all  hope,  either  of  doing  justice  to  yourselves 
or  your  patients,  or  of  competing  with  your  brothers  in  the  pro- 
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fession,  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  invaluable  instru- 
ments— instruments,  the  revelations  of  which  have  almost 
transformed  the  face  of  modern  medicine.  There  was  a  time 
when  people  used  to  die  of  dropsy  :  nobody  dies  of  dropsy  now. 
Those  who  used  to  die  of  dropsy,  now  die  of  lung,  or  heart,  or 
liver,  or  ovarian,  or  kidney  disease.  And  what  has  shown  us  this ! 
Mainly,  the  stethoscope,  the  microscope,  and  the  test-tube.  We 
cannot  afford  to  depreciate  or  despise  these  aids,  we  shall  be  but 
blind  guides  without  them  ;  and  besides,  human  life  is  too  precious 
a  thing,  and  our  tutelage  of  it  too  solemn,  to  permit  us.  in  any 
thing  that  appertains  to  it,  to  give  way  to  prejudice,  or  a  misera- 
ble conservative  obstructiveness. 

The  stethoscope  was  despised  once,  and  there  are  many  now  of 
the  same  class  of  mind  who  attempt  to  depreciate  the  microscope, 
the  chemical  reagent,  the  stethometer,  the  weighing  machine,  the 
ophthalmoscopel,  the  test-paper,  and  the  spirometer.  We  may 
safely  leave  them  to  fight  their  ov^^n  battle.  In  the  meantime, 
instead  of  abusing  them,  let  us  use  them,  let  us  make  ourselves 
masters  of  them,  let  us  add  them  to  our  resources. 

Rule  VIII. — Lastly,  observe  for  yourselves,  think  for  yourselves, 
judge  for  yourselves.  Do  not  constantly  carry  about  with  you 
opinions  that  you  have  read  as  the  interpreters  of  what  you  see; 
if  you  do,  it  will  constantly  hamper  and  shackle  your  minds,  you 
wdll  get  j^ourselves  into  a  habit  of  seeing  only  what  others  have 
seen,  and  be  blind  to  a  great  deal  of  instruction  that  disease  will 
offer  you.  The  present  generation  of  medical  men  read  too  much 
and  think  too  little;  the  chronic  and  almost  endemic  malady 
from  which  we  suffer  is  a  plethora  of  books.  There  are  some 
who  can  never  see  or  discuss  a  case  without  quoting  some 
authority;  instead  of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  they  are 
always  seeing    with  the   eyes  of  Graves,  or  Allison,  orAndral. 

Now,  in  literature,  '-authority  "  may  be  final,  and  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  JEneid  may  determine  the  force  of  a  particle 
or  the  length  of  a  syllable ;  but  in  science  this  is  not  so,  and  the 
testimony  of  nature  must  always  overrule  that  of  her  interpret- 
ers. If  you  want  to  make  any  advance  in  medicine — if  you 
w^ould  add  any  thing  to  the  present  stock  of  your  knowledge — if 
you  would  receive  into  your  minds  the  teachings  of  disease  in  all 
their  simplicity  and  freshness — you  must  see  and  hear  with  your 
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own  eyes  and  ears,  and  interpret  for  yourselves.  Vindicate  for 
yourselves,  and  constantly  exercise  that  attribute  of  the  best 
class  of  minds — independent  and  self-reliant  thought:  take  as 
your  own  the  motto  of  our  highest  scientific  society,  and  early 
learn  nullius  in  verba  magistri  jiirare. — Ex-  Medical  Journal, 


ASPHYXIA,    ITS      RATIONALE      AND     ITS 

KEMEDY. 

BY  MARSHALL  HALL,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S. 

The  term  Asphyxia,  which  ought  to  be  changed  for  Apnoea, 
designates  that  condition  of  the  animal  system  which  results 
from  the  suspension  of  respiration. 

Respiration  involves  two  processes — the  inhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  remedy  for  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  on  every  princi- 
ple of  common  sense,  the  restoration  of  respiration.  This  view 
might  be  considered,  irrespective  of  physiological  inquiry  and 
proof,  as  self  evident;  but  that  proof,  is  amply  supplied  by  physi- 
ology. 

Of  the  two  functions  suspended,  it  is  certain,  from  physiological 
inquiry,  that  the  retention  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  by  far  the  more 
fatal,  and  that,  in  a  word,  asphyxia  is  the  result  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  retained  in  the  blood,  which  becomes,  in  its  excess,  a  blood- 
poison. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  restored  respiration  is 
to  the  blood-poison  in  asphyxia  what  the  stomach-pump  is  to 
poison  in  the  stomach  ;  and  that  it  is  the  special  remedy,  the 
sine  qua  non,  in  asphyxia. 

But  this  blood-poison  is  formed  with  a  rapidity  proportionate 
to  the  circulation,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  proportionate  to  the  tem- 
perature. To  elevate  the  temperature,  or  to  accelerate  the  cir- 
culation, without  h.Si\ing  Jirst  secured  the  return  of  respiration,  is 
therefore  not  to  save,  but  in  reality  to  destroy  life  ! 

Now  let  me  draw  my  reader's  attention  to  the  Rules  for  treat- 
ing asphyxia,  proposed  and  practised   by  the   Royal   Humane 

Society.    They  are  as  follows  : — 
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"  1.  Convey  the  body  carefully,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
supported  in  a  raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house. 

"  2.  Strip  the  bod}",  and  rub  it  dry ;  then  wrap  it  in  hot 
blankets,  and  then  place  it  in  a  warm  bed  in  a  warm  chamber 
free  from  smoke. 

"  3.     AYipe  and  cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
"  4.     In  order  to  restore  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body, — 
Move  a  heated  covered  w^arming-pan  over  the  back  and 

spine. 
Put  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between  the  thighs, 
and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Foment  the  bod}'  with  hot  flannels. 

Rub  the  body  briskly  with  the  hand ;  do  not,  however, 
suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means  at  the  same  time  ; 
but,  if  possible,  immerse  the  body  in  a  warm  bath  at 
blood  heat,  or  100  deg.  of  the  thermometer,  as  this  is 
preferable  to  the  other  means  of  restoring  warmth. 
^'5.  Volatile  salts  or  hartshorn  to  be  passed  occasionally  to 
and  fro  under  the  nostrils. 

"  6.  No  more  persons  to  be  admitted  in  the  room  than  are 
absolutely  necessary.'' 

My  first  remark  on  those  rules  for  treating  asphyxia  is,  that 
'*  to  convey  the  body  to  the  nearest  house,"  is  doubly  wrong. 
In  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  time  necessary  for  this  purpose  is — 
loss  of  life! — on  the  contrary,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost;  the 
patient  should  'be  treated  instantly, — on  the  spot,  therefore.  In 
the  second  place,  except  in  very  inclement  weather,  the  exposure 
of  the  face  and  thorax  to  the  breeze  is  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the  special  treatment  of  asphyxia. 

But  most  of  all,  the  various  modes  of  restoring  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  patient,  the  warm  bath  especially,  are  objectionable, 
or  more  than  objectionable  ;  they  are  at  once  inappropriate^ 
unphj'siological,  and  deleterious. 

If  there  be  a  fact  well  established  in  physiology,  it  is  that  an 
animal  bears  the  suspension  of  respiration  in  proportion  not  to 
the  warmth,  but,  within  physiological  limits,  to  the  lowness  of 
.the  temperature,  the  lower  limit  being  about  60  ®  Fahr.  A 
warm  bath  of  100  ®  Fahr.  must  be  injurous. 
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All  other  modes  of  inducing  warmth  are  also  injurious,  if  they 
divert  the  attention  from  the  one  remedy  in  asphyxia — artificial 
respiration, — or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  measure  to  be 
adopted  with  the  object  of  restoring  this  lost  function. 

Such,  then,  are  the  views  which  the  scientific  physician  must 
take  in  regard  to  the  late  rules  for  treating  asphyxia  promulgated 
by  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  measures  by  which  those  rules  must 
be  replaced. 

I  revert  to  a  proposition  already  made  :  as  one  remedy  for 
the  condition  so  induced  is,  self-evidently  and  experimentally, 
the  restoration  of  respiration. 

But  there  is  an  impediment  to  artificial  respiration  never 
before  pointed  out.  It  is  the  obstruction  of  the  glottis  or  the 
entrance  into  the  wind-pipe,  in  the  supine  position,  by  the  tongue 
falling  backwards,  and  carrying  with  it  the  epiglottis — an  event 
which  can  only  be  effectually  remedied  by  adopting  the  prone 
position. 

In  this  position  the  tongue  falls'  forward,  drawing  with  it  the 
epiglottis,  and  leaving  the  ingress  into  the  wind-pipe  free. 

But  even  when  the  ivay  is  patent,  there  remains  the  question, 
how  is  respiration  to  be  effected?  The  syringe  or  the  bellows 
may  not  be  at  hand,  and  if  they  were,  the  violence  used  by  them 
is  apt  to  tear  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  mode  pro- 
posed by  Leroy,  of  compressing  the  thorax  by  means  of  a  band- 
age, and  allowing  its  expansion  by  the  resilience  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  is  proved  by  experiment  to  be  futile,  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
from  its  being  attempted  in  the  supine  position,  with  the  glottis 
obstructed. 

The  one  effectual  mode  of  proceeding  is  this :  Let  the  patient 
be  placed  in  the  prone  position,  the  head  and  neck  being  pre- 
served in  their  proper  place.  The  tongue  will  fall  forward,  and 
leave  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free.  But  this  is  not  all, 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  will  be  compressed  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  expiration  will  take  place.  Let 
the  body  be  now  turned  gently  on  the  side,  (through  rather  more 
than  the  quarter  of  a  circle),  and  the  pressure  on  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  will  be  removed,  and  ZTZspiration — effectual  i?ispiration 
— will  take   place  !      The   expiration    and  inspiration  are  aug- 
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merited  by  timeously  applying  and  removing  alternately  pressure 
on  the  spine  and  ribs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  life-giving — (if  life  can 
be  given) — this  breathing  process. 

In  one  series  of  experiments,  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air  were 
expelled  on  placing  a  corpse  in  the  prone  position,  and  ten  cubic 
inches  more  by  making  pressure  on  the  thorax  and  ribs,  the  same 
quantities  being  inhaled  on  removing  that  pressure,  and  on  rota- 
ting the  body  on  its  side.  But  I  must  give  the  experiments  in 
detail  : — 

A  subject  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  pressure  made  on  the 
thorax  and  ribs,  so  as  to  imitate  the  procedure  of  Leroy.  There 
was  no  result :  a  little  gurgling  was  heard  in  the  throat,  but  no 
inspiration  followed.  The  tongue  had  fallen  backwards,  and 
closed  the  glottis  or  aperture  into  the  windpipe  !  All  inspiration 
was  prevented. 

Another  subject  was  placed  in  a  prone  position.  The  tongue 
having  fallen  forwards^  and  the  glottis  being  free,  there  was  the 
f:^piration  of  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air,  a  quantity  increased  by 
ten  cubic  inches  more  on  making  pressure  along  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thorax  and  on  the  ribs.  On  removing  this  pressure, 
and  turning  the  body  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle  or  rather  more, 
on  the  side,  the  whole  of  the  thirty  cubic  inches  of  air  were 
i?zspired ! 

These  manoeuvres  being  repeated,  ample  respiration  was  per- 
formed ! 

Nay,  there  may  be  a  question  whether  such  considerable  acts 
of  respiration  ma}^  not  be  too  much. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  mode  of  artificial 
respiration,  no  force  is  used  ;  the  lung  therefore  is  not  injured; 
and  that,  as  the  air  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  under- 
goes little  or  no  change  in  quantity,  the  whole  inspired  air 
passes  into  the  air-cells,  w^here  the  function  of  respiration  is 
alone  performed. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  experi- 
ment in  the  prone  position,  the  head  had  been  allowed  to  hang 
over  the  edge  of  the  table  :  all  respiration  was  frustrated  !  Such 
is  the  importance  of  position. 
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Reserving  the  full  exposition  of  this  method  of  postural  respira- 
tion^ this  thesopnoea,  (from  o^o^^y  position),  for  another  occasion,  I 
will  conclude  by  reducing  these  vietvs  into  the  simplest  Rules  for 
the  treatment  of  asphyxia. 

New  Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Asphyxia. 

I.  Send  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid,  for  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  &c. 

II.  Treat  the  patient  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing 
the  face  and  chest  freely  to  the  breeze,  except  in  too  cold  weather. 

I.     To  excite  Respiration. 

III.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  (to  allow  any  fluids 
to  flow  from  the  mouth.) 

IV.  Then  raise  the  patient  into  the  sitting  posture,  and  endeav- 
or to  excite  respiration, 

1.  By  snuff,  hartshorn,  &c.,  applied  to  the  nostrils; 

2.  By  irritating  the  throat  by  a  feather  or  the  finger  ; 

3.  By  dashing  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  on  the  face  and 
chest. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  no  time,  but 

II.     To  imitate  Respiration. 

V.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  his  arms  under  his  head, 
that  the  tongue  may  fall  forward^  and  leave  the  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  free,  and  that  any  fluids  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth  ;  then 

1.  Turn  the  body  gradually  but  completely  on  the  side^  and  a 
little  more  ;  and  then  again  on  the  face,  alternately  (to  induce  in- 
spiration and  expiration) ; 

2.  When  replaced,  apply  pressure  along  the  back  and  ribs, 
and  then  remove  it  (to  induce  further  ea^piration  and  zTispiration,) 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Let  these  measures  be  repeated  gently,  deliberately,  but  efii- 
ciently  and  perseveringly,  sixteen  times  in  the  minute,  only. 

III.     To  induce  Circulation  and   Warmth. 

1.  Continuing  these  measures,  rub  all  the  limbs  and  the  trunk 
upwards,  with  the  warm  hands,  making^r??zj3re55Zi?^e  energetically; 

2.  Replace  the  wet  clothes  by  such  other  coverings,  &;c,  as 
can  be  procured. 

VI.     Omit  the  warm  hath,  until  respiration  he  re-estahlished. 
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To  recapitulate,  I  observe  that — 

1.  If  there  be  one  fact  more  self-evident  than  another,  it  is 
that  artificial  respiration  is  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  treatment  of 
asphyxia,  apnoBa,  or  suspended  respiration. 

2.  If  there  be  one  fact  more  established  in  physiology  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  within  just  limits,  a  /oi^*  temperature  conduces  to 
the  protraction  of  life,  in  cases  of  suspended  respiration,  and 
that  a  more  elevated  temperature  destroys  life.  This  is  a  result 
of  the  admirable,  the  incomparable  work  of  Edwards. 

3.  Now  the  only  mode  of  inducing  efficient  respiration  artifi- 
ciall}',  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  by  the  hands 
alone,  is  that  of  the  postural  manoeuvres  described  in  this  paper. 

This  measure  must  be  adopted. 

4.  The  next  measure  is,  I  have  stated,  to  restore  the  circula- 
tion and  warmth  by  means  of  pressure  firmly  and  simultaneously 
applied  in  the  course  of  the  veins,  therefore  upwards. 

f).  And  the  measure  not  to  be  adopted,  because  it  tends  to  ex- 
extinguish  life,  is  the  warm  hath  without  artificial  respiration. 

This  meaure  must  be  relinquished. 

These  conclusions  are  at  once  the  conclusions  of  common 
sense  and  of  physiological  experiment.  On  these  views  human 
life  may,  nay,  must,  sometimes  depend. 
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The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
10th  of  September,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Hydropathic  Col- 
lege in  New  York  city. 

The  President,  the  venerable  Dr.  Alcott,  of  Mass.,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Jos.  Metcalfe  of  Frankfort,  Pa.,  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  forenoon  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  reading  of  letters 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  J.  A.  Brooks,  who  is  now 
in  Africa  ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Alcott,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Field,  Mass.;  Jos.  Wright, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Metcalfe,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  is  temporarily  residing  in  England. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Trail,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Jack- 
son, of  Glen  Haven;  Dr.  DeWolfe,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
President. 
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Remarks  were  also  made  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Reh,  of  New  Orleans ; 
and  by  Drs.  W.  T.  Kays  and  John  Grimes,  of  New  Jersey. 

About  a  dozen  new  members  were  enrolled,  and  the  friends  of 
the  cause  are  thought  to  be  increasing  in  numbers.  The  most 
rapid  increase  reported  during  the  last  year  has  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

TF7^ere«5,  practical  vegetarians  have  proved  to  themselves  (and 
can  demonstrate  to  all  intelligent  investigators,)  that  its  expen- 
ditures are  more  economical,  its  eifects  upon  the  physical  man 
more  healthful ;  and  that  through  it  the  physical,  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  man  are  more  harmoniously  and 
naturally  developed;  therefore: 

Resolved:  That  we,  in  confidence,  present  the  dietetic  reform 
to  the  world  as  the  basis  of  all  reforms,  aiming,  as  it  does,  to 
promote  harmony,  establish  justice  and  propagate  equity  and 
brotherhood  on  earth. 

Resolved,  That  all  truly  valuable  Vegetarianism  must  have 
truth  for  its  basis ;  that  all  vegetarian  practice,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  great  truth  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  ;  that  without  a  strict  observance  of  this  rule,  our 
vegetarian  practice  will  be  always  fluctuating,  and  vegetarians 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of  appetite  and  interest,  will  be 
inconsistent  in  practice,  and  degrade  the  cause  which  they  profess 
to  love  and  advocate. 

Resolved,  That  because  an  idea  is  laughed  at,  it  is  thereby  not 
proved  to  be  untrue,  nor  because  it  is  applauded,  is  it  proved  to 
be  true,  and  Vegetarianism  is  entitled  to  no  less  consideration 
because  Flesh  Eaters  laugh  at  it  or  sneer  at  it. 

Resolved,  That  vegetarian  diet  is  superior  to  flesh  diet,  in  3My 
and  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed.  Human  beings  are 
more  free  from  disease,  and  clearer  in  intellect,  and  that  as  far 
as  facts  go,  they  show  this  statement  to  be  true. 

Resolved^  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  solicited  to 
make  earnest  efl'orts  to  increase  the  membership  of  this  Society 
by  incorporating  into  it  the  numerous  friends  of  the  cause  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States  and  Canada;  to  solicit  at  their 
hands  pecuniary  aid,  that  this  Society  may  be  enabled  to  place 
its  principles  before  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : 

President^  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott,  Massachusetts. 

Treasurer,  Jas.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  Philadelphia, 

Recordings  do.         Joseph  Metcalfe,  Frankfort,  Pa. 

Fifteen  Vice  Presidents  were  also  chosen,  among  whom  we 
notice  the  name  of  our  distinguished  and  venerable  fellow  citizen, 
Prof  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  the  Miami  Medical  College. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  which  we  condense  from  the 
Water  Cure  Journal,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  importance  of  Dietetic  Reform.  Whatever  may  be  our 
notions  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food, 
there  can  be.  among  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men,  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  having  it  free  from  disease.  And 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  fattening  of  most  of  the  ani- 
mals used  for  food  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  an  entire  perver- 
sion of  their  natural  habits,  the  tendency  of  which  is  necessarily 
towards  disease  and  death.  And  this  perversion  is  not  without 
its  visible  effects  in  the  animals  themselves  after  being  slaught- 
ered. Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  examine  the  small  glands  of  the  neck,  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  the  liver  of  a  number  of  well  fatted  and  appar- 
ently healthy  swine,  and  then  ask  himself  if  such  food  can  reas- 
onably be  supposed  to  be  promotive  of  good  health.  How  much 
worse  is  the  case  when  a  fatal  disease  is  prevailing,  as  at  the 
present  time,  and  thousands  of  apparently  healthy  animals  are 
dying  of  only  a  few  hours  manifest  disease  !  How  can  you 
know  that  the  animal  upon  whose  flesh  you  are  feeding,  would 
have  lived  twenty-four  hours  longer,  had  he  not  been  slaughtered 
for  your  use?  There  are  other  and  very  important  reasons  for 
the  profession  being  well  iuformed  upon  the  subject  of  dietetics, 
and  we  may  perhaps  devote  more  space  to  their  consideration 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  those  who  have 
studied  this  subject  carefully,  communicate  to  us  the  result  of 
their  investigations.  We  refer  not  now  particularly,  to  the  mat- 
ter of  flesh  eating,  but  to  that  of  diet  in  general.  We  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  flesh  of  healthy  animals  may  not  be  used 
with  much  less  detriment  to  ourselves  than  those  highly  con- 
centrated  preparations,  too    often    composed    almost    entirely 
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of  one  or  two  alimentary  principles  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
so  often  found  upon  our  tables.  The  fruit  of  the  garden  was 
man's  primitive  food,  and  few  now  doubt  that  it  is  still  sufficiently 
nutritious  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  our  nature.  In  our 
country,  however,  the  use  of  a  flesh  diet  has  become  so  universal, 
that  it  is  considered  almost  indispensable  to  the  laboring  man. 
A  better  acquaintance  with  the  dietetic  habits  of  many  of  the 
most  hardy  and  athletic  people  in  other  portions  of  the  world 
would  correct  the  error.  G. 
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[Continued.] 

The  organs  of  a  living  body  have  no  power  to  create  matter. 
They  can  only  change  its  form,  and  appropriate  it  to  the  various 
demands  of  organic  life.  Hence  the  elements  of  living  bodies 
must  be  identical  with  the  elements  of  the  food  by  which  they 
are  nourished.     In  the  human  body  their  number  is  thirteen,  viz  : 

1  Carbon 

2  Hydrogen 

3  Oxygen 

4  Nitrogen 

5  Phosphorus 

6  Sulphur 

7  Iron 

Traces  of  Manganese,  Silicon,  Aluminium,  Lead,  Copper,  Mer- 
cury and  Arsenic  have  sometimes  been  detected  in  analyses  of 
the  human  body ;  but  as  their  occurrence  is  rare,  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  whom  they  occur,  they  are  considered  accidental  rather 
than  essential  constituents  of  the  organism.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Aluminium  should  be  found  in  the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  the 
Javanese,  and  some  others  who  habituallj^  eat  clay  as  a  luxury, 
or  that  Mercury,  Lead  and  Arsenic  should  occur  in  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  work  in  such  metals,  or  who  have  taken  consid- 
erable quantities  of  them  as  medicines.  The  thirteen  elements 
enumerated  in  the  above  table  being  constant,  justifies  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  essential  constituents  of  the  human  body. 
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To  facilitate  our  investigations,  we  shall  consider: — 

1.  The  Elements  of  Food, 

2.  Alimentary  Principles, 

3.  Compound  Aliments. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Element,  ov  Simple  Body^  has  already 
been  made  sufficiently  clear,  and  needs  not  now  any  further  no- 
tice. Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  individuals  of  this  class,  it 
maybe  well  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  Alimentary  Prin- 
ciples and  Compound  Aliments. 

All  substances  adapted  to  the  use  of  man  as  food  are  called 
Compound  Aliments.  These  are  composed  of  other  and  simpler 
combinations  denominated  Alimentary  Principles.  Flesh,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Compound  Aliment^  is  made  up  chiefly,  of  fibrine,  albu- 
men, gelatine,  hsematosin,  fat  and  water.  Alimentary  Principles. 
AVheat,  a  compound  Aliment,  is  found  to  contain  starch,  gluten, 
sugar  and  gum,  which  are  Alimentary  Principles. 

Alimentary  Principles  are  composed  of  two  or  more  simple 
elements,  and  many  of  them  are  highl}'  complicated  organic  com- 
pounds, while  very  few  are  found  in  inorganic  matter. 

As  illustrations  :—  the  formula  for  fibrine  is  C4SH36014X6 
(SP.)  :  for  gelatine,  C13H10X2O5;  for  starch,  Cl2HlOOlO  ;  for 
sugar,  (from  the  sugar  cane,)  Cl2HllOll;  and  a  similar  com- 
plexity of  constitution  is  characteristic  of  the  x\limentary  princi- 
ples generally. 

I.     Chohcal  Elements  of  Food. 

Carbox.  This  element  is  predominant  in  organic  matter.  It 
is  found  pure  in  the  diamond,  and  more  or  less  adulterated  in  the 
various  forms  of  fossil  coal  and  charcoal,  and  also  in  plumbago. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  nutritive  substances; 
constituting  about  47  per  cent  of  cane  sugar,  40  per  cent  of  sugar 
of  milk,  and  36  per  cent  of  grape  sugar;  while  starch  contains 
37  to  44  per  cent ;  mucilage,  36  to  45 ;  proteine  compounds,  about 
55  ;  grains,  (wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c.)  46  to  51 ;  fats  and  oils,  78  to 
79;  blood,  10;  dried  blood,  52;  fresh  meat,  (devoid  of  fat)  14; 
and  dried  meats,  51  to  53  percent.  (These  estimates  are  derived 
from  analyses  by  Poligot,  Prout,  Liebig,  Beraud.  Chevreul,  Saus- 
sure  and  others,  as  found  in  the  excellent  work  of  J.  Pereira, 
M.  D..  on  Food  and  Diet.    IMany  of  the  facts  to  which  we  shall 
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refer  in  this  and  the  subsequent  articles  of  our  series,  are  derived 
from  that  valuable  book.) 

The  observations  of  Baron  Liebig,  made  upon  a  number  of 
soldiers  in  barracks,  taking  moderate  exercise,  show  that  each 
man  consumed  daily  about  one  pound  of  carbon.  Assuming  that 
there  was  neither  a  gain  or  loss  of  flesh,  and  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  carbon  contained  in  the  foeces  and  urine,  he  con- 
cludes that  there  is  still  15  oz.  140  grs.  avoirdupois,  or  6,702^  grs. 
troy,  to  be  accounted  for,  which  must  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  system  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  would  require,  for  the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  17.840  grs.  of  oxygen;  sixteen  grains  of  oxj^gen  being  re 
quired  to  combine  with  six  of  carbon  to  form  22  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
in  respiration,  has  been  variously  estimated  as  follows; — 

Authorities.  Oxygen  consumed.  Garb,  acid  produced. 

Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  15.661  grs.  8.584  grs. 

Menzies,  17.625  do. 

Davy,  15.751  do.  17.811  do. 

Allen  and  Pepys,  13.464  do.  18.612  do. 

These  estimates  fall  considerably  below  that  of  Liebig,  as 
above,  in  which  the  oxygen  consumed  is  17.840  grs.,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced  24.542  J  grs. 

So  many  circumstances  affect  the  results  of  all  such  investiga- 
tions, that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  very  correct  conclu- 
sions. The  consumption  of  carbon  by  its  union  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  is  sufficient  to  account,  in  a  great  degree  at 
least,  for  the  temperature  so  uniformly  maintained  in  the  body. 
According  to  Despretz,  one  pound  of  pure  charcoal  evolves,  when 
burned  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  78  lbs  of  water  from  82  ®  to  212  ^  Fahr. 

This  amount  of  heat,  then,  very  nearly,  must  be  produced  by 
the  oxydation  of  an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  human  body. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  animal  heat.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  in  combining  with  each  other,  also  evolve  heat,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  other  chemical  transformations  pertaining  to 
vitality. 

Liebig  contends  that  all  the  oxygen  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  carbon  of  food  is  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
but  is,  in  part,  produced  by  the  conversion  of  starch  into  fat ; 
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One  equivalent  of  fat  =    CU  HlO     0 

One        do.  carbonic  acid  =    C  02 

Seven     do.  oxygen  =  07 


One       do.  starch  =    Cl2     HlO     OlO 

As  animal  heat  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  oxydation  of  the 
carbon  of  food,  it  follows  that  in  cold  climates  and  in  cold 
weather,  a  greater  amount  of  carbonaceous  diet  will  be  required 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  than  in  warm  climates  and  in  warm 
weather.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  Sir  John  Ross 
says,  "He  who  is  well  fed  resists  cold  much  better  than  the  man 
who  is  stinted,  while  starvation  from  cold  follows  but  too  soon  a 
starvation  in  food.  This  doubtless  explains,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  resisting  powers  of  the  natives  of  these  frozen  climates  :  their 
consumption  of  food,  it  is  familiar,  being  enormous,  and  often  in- 
credible." {Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in  search  of  a  North- 
West  Passage  ;  page  200.) 

The  voracious  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones,  are 
perhaps,  not  altogether  the  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  live.  The  Icelanders,  Laplanders,  Norwe- 
gians, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope are  not  extravagant  in  the  use  of  food,  while  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa  are  notorious  gluttons.  As  a 
general  proposition,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  demand  for  car- 
bonaceous food  is  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 
The  occurrence  of  hepatic  diseases  in  persons  from  temperate 
regions  visiting  tropical  countries,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  continuance  of  such  dietetic  habits 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  their  native  lands.  G. 


Hair  Tonic. — To  one  pint  of  a  strong  decoction  of  white-oak 

bark,  add : — 

One  oz.  Tine.  Cantharides, 

Two  do.  Lard  Oil, 

One  do.  Aqua  Ammonia, 

Twenty     do.  Bay  Rum  : 

Mix  and  perfume  to  suit  the  fancy. 

This  is  an  excellent  restorative  for  the  hair,  when  disposed  to 
fall,  in  convalescence  from  fever.  It  restores  the  hair  in  bald- 
ness ;  removes  dandriff  and  scaly  eruptions  of  the  scalp,  and 
keeps  the  hair  soft  and  glossy. 
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CLINICS      IN      THE      COMMERCIAL 
HOSPITAL. 

During  the  past  month,  the  Clinics  in  the  above  institution  have 
steadily  gained,  both  in  interest  and  usefulness,  and  continue  to 
attract  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  medicine,  now  in  our 
city,  preparing  themselves  for  the  arduous  duties  of  their  chosen 
profession. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us,  and  no  doubt  to  the  numerous 
patrons  of  the  Journal,  to  trace  each  case  presented,  give  its  his- 
tory, symptoms  and  treatment,  accompanied  with  such  remarks  as 
are  required  to  place  in  the  possession  of  the  reader,  a  synopsis 
of  the  cases  presented ;  but  this  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
design  and  present  size  of  our  journal. 

In  the  medical  department,  numerous  and  highly  interesting 
cases  have  been  presented,  many  of  whom  carried  with  them  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  intermittent  fever.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended is  such  as  every  well-informed  practitioner  of  the  west  is 
familiar  with.  Prof.  Armor  thinks  well  of  sulphur  combined  with 
quinine,  administered  in  doses  suitable  to  each  case,  correspond- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  each  when  used  singly. 

Diseases  of  the  air-passages  have  received  a  large  share  of  at- 
attention,  the  pathological  condition  of  each  being  forcibly  and 
clearly  presented.  The  practice  of  grouping  together  a  number 
of  cases,  and  by  contrast  speaking  of  each  one,  adds  much  to  the 
interest,  and  facilitates  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction.  In 
those  affections  dependent  on  nervous  irritability,  cherry-laurel 
water,  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia, 
(a  drachm  of  the  compound  to  be  administered  as  often  as  re- 
quired,) is  a  remedy  highly  esteemed  and  frequently  used  by  Dr. 
Armor. 

The  surgical  department  has  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of 
syphilitic  cases,  both  in  males  and  females,  many  of  whom  are 
improving  under  a  generous  diet,  recommended  with  a  view  to 
hnild  up  the  broken-down  constitutions.  This  mode  of  medication, 
if  medication  it  may  be  called,  is  certainly  more  congenial    to 
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the  feelings  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  more  successful,  than  the 
practice  relied  upon  by  the  older  members  of  the  profession.  In 
connection  with  cleanliness  and  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day,  cases  of 
a  very  unpromising  character  have  rapidly  improved,  and  promise 
well  for  a  speedy  recovery.  One  case,  with  syphilitic  eruptions 
from  head  to  foot,  is  making  rapid  progress  towards  health ;  and 
another  of  partial  paralysis  involving  one  side  of  the  face,  has, 
within  a  few  days,  regained  the  use  of  his  muscles,  and  his  fea- 
tures are  rapidly  assuming  their  natural  form  and  appearance. 

Dr.  Blackman  related  a  case  operated  on  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, of  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Foster's,  in  which 
it  became  necessary  to  constringe  the  bleeding  vessels  laid  open 
in  the  perineum,  by  applying  a  sponge  to  the  parts  saturated  with 
the  per-chloride  of  iron,  which  fulfilled  the  indications  most  ad- 
mirably. The  sponge  was  allowed  to  remain  in  situ,  and  the 
thighs  brought  together,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  haemorrhage  was  accomplished,  and  no  inconveni- 
ence whatever  was  experienced  from  the  sponge,  loaded  with  the 
styptic.  The  preparation  referred  to  is  about  four  times  as  strong 
as  the  tincture  ferri  chloride  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensator}^,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  stj'ptics  known  to  the  profession. 

The  patient  operated  on  for  tumor  of  the  neck,  reported  in  our 
last,  is  now  fast  recovering,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week,  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  able  to  leave  for  his  residence  in  the  interior  of 
the  State.  W. 


Chronic  Ague.  —  1^.  Quinine,  twenty  grains,  oil  of  sassafras, 
one  half  of  a  drachm,  alcohol  one  ounce.  Dose — a  tea-spoonful 
three  times  a  day.  It  will  in  two  or  three  days  arrest  the  par- 
oxysm, and,  if  used  in  small  doses  and  occasionally  afterwards, 
for  a  few  weeks,  will  prevent  a  relapse. 


HiEMORRHOiDAL  TuMORS.  —  ^.  Oil  of  pcunyroyal  two  drachms, 
and  sweet  cream  six  to  eight  drachms,  applied  locally  several  times 
a  day.    At  the  same  time  keep  the  bowels  open  with  cream  of 
tartar,  jalap,  senna,  and  sulphur,  equal  parts.     Obstinate  and  long 
standing  cases  may  be  perfectly  cured  by  the  use  of  these  remedies. 
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Muriate  of  Amimonia. — This,  applied  locally  to  swellings,  tu- 
mors, congestions,  inflammations,  indurations,  enlargements,  hy- 
pertrophies, in  any  and  all  parts  of  the  body,  from  whatever 
cause,  and  taken  internally  in  alterative  doses,  has  been  most 
successfully  used  for  many  years  by  Prof.  Snyder,  and  he  confi- 
dently recommends  it  to  the  profession.  We  have  for  some  time 
looked  upon  the  ammoniacal  salts  as  possessing  great  power  for 
the  regulation  of  capillary  action,  and  as  a  consequence,  normal 
nutrition. 


Ting,  of  Mltsk  and  Amber. — Dr.  Hauner,  of  Germany,  considers 
this  a  reliable  remedy  for  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
Thirty  cases  were  successfully  treated  with  it. 

Arnica  Montana. — This,  Dr.  H.  found  valuable  in  causing  ab- 
sorption of  pleuritic  exudation,  and  exudation  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain. 


Valeriante  of  Ammonia. — Valerianic  acid  and  ammonia.  This 
has  been  given  in  one  and  two  tea-spoonful  doses,  for  neuralgia, 
with  success. 


Santonine.  —  The  active  principle  of  Artemisia  Santonica — 
Southern-wood.  The  Veterinarian  speaks  .of  this  remedy  in  the 
removal  of  intestinal  worms.  The  dose — a  few  grains  combined 
with  sugar. 


Cyanuret  of  Potassium. — One  dram  of  this  article  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  will  remove  the  stain  of  nitrate  of  silver  from 
the  skin  or  linen. 


Medical  World. — We  have  read,  with  pleasure,  nearly  every 
article  in  Vol.  I,  number  6,  of  this  new,  popular,  and  scientific  pe- 
riodical— a  journal  liberal  in  its  tendency,  admitting  communica- 
tions from  all  classes  of  physicians.  Its  principal  editor,  J.  Y.  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  senior 
editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is  a  gentle- 
man who  stands  high  with  the  profession  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Edward  Sutton  Smith,  M.  D.,  assistant  editor.  Pub- 
lished weekly  by  Damrell,  Moore  and  Coolidge,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Poisoning  by  Chloroform. — The  most  extraordinary  overdose 
of  Chloroform,  says  the  London  Lancet,  yet  known,  was  wilfully 
swallowed  by  a  patient  recently  in  London.  The  man  drank 
about  four  ounces  at  one  draught !  Wild  intoxication,  followed 
by  profound  insensibility,  ensued;  but,  after  various  relapses  and 
accidents,  he  is  now  quite  well ! 


Remarkable  Case.  —  Mrs  Julia  Syles,  wife  of  John  Syles,  of 
Blackstone,  England,  died  on  the  l4th  of  Oct.,  of  dropsy,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  for  five  years.  During  that  time  she  had 
been  tapped  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  times,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  pounds  of  water  were  extracted  ! 


Poisoning.  —  Dr.  S.  Robinson,  who  was  a  student  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  the  use  of  poisons 
as  medicines,  says  : 

''  It  is  astonishing,  and  will  remain  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  future  ages,  that  the  rankest  and  most  virulent  poisons  which 
the  three  physical  kingdoms  (animal,  mineral  and  vegetable)  af- 
ford, are  considered  the  greatest  remedial  agents  now  in  use,  and 
have  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  would  be  a  melancholy  tale, 
if  the  millions  who  have  perished  by  these  deadly  poisons  could 
rise  from  their  ashes  to  utter  forth  their  doleful  lamentations. " 


To  Prevent  Fermentation. — One  dram  of  Spirits  of  Ammonia 
put  into  a-  pint  of  fermenting  syrup,  will  neutralize  the  acid 
at  once,  and  prevent  fermentation,  no  smell  or  taste  of  the  am- 
monia remaining. 
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FACTS    CONCERNING    ARSENIC     EATING. 

"In  some  parts  of  lower  Austria,  in  Styria,  and  especially  in  the 
hilly  country  towards  Hungary,  there  prevails  among  the  com- 
mon people  an  extraordinary  custom  of  eating  arsenic.  During 
the  smelting  of  lead,  copper  and  other  ores,  white  arsenic  flies 
off  in  fumes,  and  condenses  in  the  solid  form  in  the  long  chim- 
neys which  are  usually  attached  to  the  smelting-furnaces.  From 
chimneys,  in  the  mining  regions,  the  arsenic  is  obtained,  and  is 
sold  to  the  people  by  itinerant  pedlars  and  herbalists.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  hidri,  and  the  process  of  using  it  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  By  many,  it  is  swallowed  daily  throughout  a 
long  life,  and  the  custom  is  even  handed  down  hereditarily 
from  father  to  son.  Arsenic  is  thus  consumed  chiefly  for  two 
purposes — first,  to  give  plumpness  to  the  figrue,  cleanness  and 
softness  to  the  skin,  and  beauty  and  freshness  to  the  complexion ; 
second,  to  improve  the  breathing  and  give  longness  of  wind,  so 
that  steep  arid  continuous  hights  may  be  climbed  without  difficul- 
ty and  exhaustion  of  breath.  Both  these  results  are  described  as 
following  almost  invariably  from  the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic, 
either  by  man  or  by  animals.  For  the  former  purpose,  young 
peasants,  both  male  and  female,  have  recourse  to  it,  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  their  charms  in  the  eyes  of  each  other;  and 
it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  wonderfully  w^ell  they  attain  their 
object ;  for  these  young  persons  who  adopt  the  practice  are 
generally  remarkable  for  clear  and  blooming  complexions,  for 
full  rounded  figures,  and  for  a  healthy  appearance.  For  the  sec- 
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ond  purpose — that  of  rendering  the  breathing  easier  when  going 
up  hill — a  small  fragment  of  arsenic  is  put  into  the  mouth,  and 
allowed  to  dissolve,  which  it  does  very  slowly.  The  effect  is  de- 
scribed as  astonishing.  Highls  are  easily  and  rapidly  ascended, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  surmounted  without  great  difficulty 
of  breathing." 

The  article  above,  we  take  from  the  December  No.  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal,  into  which  it  had  been  copied  from  John- 
son^s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  articles,  which  possess  some  novel 
or  eccentric  features,  take  very  large  rounds  of  newspaper  circu- 
lation, when  once  started.  This  of  course  is  all  well  enough,  so 
far  as  the  mere  matter  of  new^s  is  concerned.  Yet  when  it  be- 
comes an  indiscriminate  practice  to  give  articles  for  news'  sake, 
regardless  of  the  principles,  or  the  character  of  the  facts  involved, 
or  of  the  impressions  that  may  be  thereby  produced,  such  prac- 
tice is  certainly  reprehensible. 

The  doctrine  that  '  truth  left  to  open  combat  is  never  put  to 
worse ; '  and  that  error  needs  but  to  be  exposed  to  public  gaze  to 
meet  its  merited  condemnation,  leads  many  to  publish  novelties 
under  the  expectation  that  such  matter  will  be  sifted  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  good  retained,  while  the  bad,  is,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  rejected.  Such  a  rule  of  action  seems  to  be  well  enough 
adapted  to  our  country,  in  which  so  much  general  intelligence  is 
possessed,  and  where  the  public  mind  is  eagerly  in  search  of 
knowledge,  and,  is  considerably  capable  of  discriminating  between 
truth  and  error. 

Here,  every  fact,  therefore,  which  gives  any  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  good,should  be  freely  heralded  to  the  public.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  nevertheless  proper  that  good  judgment  should 
be  exercised  by  editors  and  news  guardians,  and  that  all  matter 
which  must  evidently  prove  pernicious  when  published,  should 
be  suppressed,  however  novel  or  exciting  it  may  be. 

These  remarks  are  less  intended  for  application  to  the  present 
instance,  than  for  the  maintenance  of  a  general  principle. 
Yet  this  example  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Arsenic — arsenous  acid — has,  from  its  earliest  history,  served 
as  an  example  of  the  most  virulent  corrosive  poisons.  Indeed, 
the  Greek  name,  arsinikon,  was  at   first  a  general  cognomen 
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applied  to  the  most  virulent  mineral  poisons,  and  as  this  article 
seemed  to  take  the  lead  in  activity  or  virulency,  it  became  en- 
titled to  the  name  exclusively. 

Projected  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  find  the  legendary  practice 
of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  and  the  plebeians  of  the 
mineral  districts  of  western  Hungary  and  upper  Styria. 

We  would  not,  however,  ignore  the  merits  of  any  practice 
simply  because  of  its  humble  or  superstitious  origin,  for  the  re- 
sources of  medical  art  are  indeed  too  deficient  without  the  prac- 
tice of  such  dogmatism.  Yet,  as  we  find  in  the  present  age 
such  ample  facilities  for  testing,  or  properly  appreciating,  the  rel- 
ative merits  or  demerits  of  medical  agents  and  practices,  we  are 
by  no  means  thrown  back  upon  blind  traditions  for  our  guides. 
This  practice  with  arsenic  is,  most  evidently,  a  relic  of  Druid- 
ism.  When  the  Plague  prevailed  so  awfully  at  London,  in 
1665,  it  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  planetary  disturbance. 
W.  Kemp,  A.  M.  dedicated  a  pamphlet  to  Charles  II.  on  the 
subject  of  that  distemper;  he  says:  "One  cause  of  breeding  the 
pestilence  is  that  corruption  of  the  air,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  by  the  aspects,  conjunctions,  and  oppo- 
sitions of  the  Planets,  by  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  the  consequences  of  Comets.  '  Astra  regunt  homines^  sed 
regit  astra  Deus.^ " 

Under  this  notion,  amulets  of  precious  stones,  and  particularly 
of  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Orpiment,  were  worn  over  the  region 
of  the  heart  to  repel  the  contagion.  Angelus  Sala,  gives  a  for- 
mula termed  Magnes  Arsenicalis,  thdit  was  supposed  instantly  to 
draw  out  the  poison  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  person 
affected. 

The  Druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul  had  so  implanted  their  su- 
perstitions among  the  Teutonic  races,  that  we  find  the  relics  of 
it  even  in  this  day,  not  only  in  western  Europe,  but  in  America, 
and  wherever  the  descendants  of  these  nations  are  found. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  have  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Druids  been  more  cherished  and  perpetuated  than  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  regions  of  Styria,  and  whether  or  not  the  present  prac- 
tice of  eating  arsenic  in  that  country,  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  Druidical  amulets  of  arsenic,  two  facts  are  certain ;  Jirst, 
that  some   of  the  other  amulets,  composed  of  precious  stones, 
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were  by  the  same  superstition  through  which  they  were  first  in- 
troduced as  prophylactics  against  diseases,  afterwards  also  taken 
internally  in  a  powdered  state;  and  secondly, the  arsenic,  now 
so  taken,  is  from  a  tradition  running  back  beyond  the  memory 
of  present  generations.  And  what  is  there  more  remarkable 
in  the  taking  of  arsenic  through  superstition,  than  the  other 
'  thousand  and  one'  fancied  protectives  against  diseases  and  evil 
spirits  ?  especially  since  it  is  known  that  the  Druids  employed 
in  this  way  nearly  all  the  poisons  known  by  them,  and  consider- 
ed the  most  virulent  kinds  as  being  superior  in  their  power  against 
the  Infer ?ials,  and  the  diseases  they  produced. 

Some  of  the  older  books  in  our  libraries  still  present  us  rec- 
ords of  the  formulas  of  many  of  the  remedies  of  the  more  re- 
mote superstitions  ;  some  of  which  are  as  disgusting  as  others 
are  poisonous.  Excrements,  reptiles,  etc.,  were  taken  down  in 
formal  ceremony.  The  far-famed  and  antique  Theriaca  Andrn- 
mar^i,  among  its  72  ingredients,  contained,  with  other  revolting 
articles,  vipers  ;  and  was  considered  an  absolute  remedy  for  ma- 
larious, and  all  other  diseases;  also  venomous  bites  and  stings 
When  taken  night  and  morning,  it  was  regarded  as  a  certain  pro- 
tection against  all  harm,  bodily  and  spiritual. 

The  'Sympathetic  Powder,'  introduced  at  Montpelier before 
an  assembly  of  nobles  and  learned  men,  and  the  formula  of 
which  was  purchased  by  King  James,  and  immortalized  by  Dry- 
den  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  not  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection, althousfh  it  was  infinitelv  more  harmless  than  some 
other  superstitious  remedies. 

Dryden,  in  his  '  Enchanted  Island,'  shows  the  effect  of  this 
sympathetic  powder  in  the  '  Weapon  Salve  ; '  act  fifth  and  scene 
second : 

Ariel.     '  Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  this 
Weapon  Salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air 
Till  I  have  time  to  visit  it  again.' 

Again  in  scene  fourth,  Miranda  enters  with  Hippolitoh  sword 
wrapped  up. 

Hippolito.     '  0  my  wounds  pain  me  !' 

[>S7ie  umcraps  the  sword.~\ 
Miranda.     '  I  am  come  to  ease  you.' 
Hippolito.     '  Alas  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me, 
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Mv  wounds  shoot  worse  than  ever.' 
Miranda.     '  Does  it  still  grieve  you  ?' 

\_Slie  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword.^ 
Hippolito.     'Now,  methinks  there's  something  laid  just  upon  it.' 
Miranda.     'Do  you  find  no  ease?' 
Hippolito.     '  Yes,  yes ;  upon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 

Is  leaving  me — sweet  Heaven,  how  am  I  eased  ?' 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  w^hat  comes  even  to  us,  of  this 
superstition,  and  salutes  our  ears  and  eyes  every  day,  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  society  ?'  In  medicine,  we  have  yet  many  relics  of 
Druidism,  and  of  superstition  in  ages  still  more  remote.  The 
ancient  notions  regarding  the  government  of  plants,  and  other 
objects  by  the  stars,  are  not  yet,  by  any  means,  entirely  out  of 
practice.  An  instance  of  the  modified  form  of  one  of  the  very 
signs  that  were  marked  upon  objects  as  indicating  the  particular 
stars  that  controlled  them,  is  still  in  use,  although  it  is  somewhat 
changed  in  its  meaning — it  is  the  recipe  sign,  ^ — which  was  the 
the  sign  of  Jupiter,  that  is  here  indicated.  The  phases  of  the 
moon — whether  she  is  in  the  'increase'  or  decrease' — whether 
the  sign  is  'up'  or  'down,'  with  numerous  other  signs,  are  now 
in  close  observance,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  will 
not  undertake  any  considerable  enterprise  unless  the  sign  is  right. 
We  have  still  among  us  men  who  will  breathe  or  blow  upon  the 
sick,  or  upon  diseased  parts,  and  perform  sundry  manipulations 
that  are  supposed  to  be  certainly  effectual,  in  curing  maladies, 
staunching  blood,  easing  pain,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Tom  Pots  was  hut  a  serving  man, 
But  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good, 
He  hound  his  'kerchief  on  the  wound, 

[  And  with  some  kind  words  staunched  the  blood." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Thus,  then,  while  finding  so  many  absurdities  brought  down 
to  us  from  the  dark  ages,  and  still  in  practice,  we  are  by  no 
means  left  to  search  for  evidences  of  special  utility  in  the  prac- 
tice in  Styria  of  '  eating  arsenic.^  The  legends  are  sufficient 
authority,  and  are  proper  reasons  for  its  employment  among 
those  ignorant  and  superstitious  Wends  and  Sclavonians,  edu- 
cated in  the  static  Roman  Catholic  faith,  who  inhabit  the  Al- 
pine districts  of  Austria.     As  to  the  physical  eflfects  of  arsenic. 
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however,  as  described  in  the  foresjoing  extract,  something  more 
must  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
experience,  to  observe  the  most  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  ani- 
mal constitution  in  regard  to  its  impressibility  by  certain  poisons. 
The  animal  body  has  not  only  laws  for  its  development,  but  also 
for  its  preservation.  The  conservative  powers  are  most  singular- 
ly displayed  under  circumstances  of  the  long  continued  use  of 
various  poisons.  This  habitual  use  of  arsenic  in  Styria,  and 
the  intemperate  use  of  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  opium,  etc.,  in 
our  own  country,  proves  this  clearly.  Incredibly  large  quantities 
of  articles  commonly  destructive,  in  small  doses,  are  often  taken 
with  apparent  impunity. 

Now  when  on  the  other  hand  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the 
active  substances  thus  taken,  are  possessed  of  a  variety  of  prop- 
erties, producing  effects  of  a  corresponding  variety,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  how,  even  those  articles  whose  main  or  paramount 
powers  are  absolutely  poisonous,  yet,  by  the  display  of  other, 
and  minor  properties,  there  may  also  be  other  effects  produced, 
in  accordance  to  such  other  properties  that  may  exist.  Arsenic 
is  primarily  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  these  effects  of  the  drug 
may  or  may  not^  depend  upon  the  display  of  its  poisonous  powers. 
It  is  also  a  powerful  excitant  of  secretion,  and  causes  copious 
effusions  upon  most  of  the  mucus  and  serous  tissues.  It  excites 
the  circulation  and  determines  to  the  skin.  In  all  these  effects 
we  have  explanations  for  what  is  boasted  of  as  the  kindly  physi- 
ological actions  of  arsenic.  But  it  is  monstrous,  in  this  age  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  for  any  man  to  project  seriously  that  the 
physiological  reactions  that  are  provoked  by  an  incompatible 
stimulant  or  irritant,  are  evidences  indicating  their  utility.  Good 
often  incidentally  comes  out  of  evil,  but  that  is  no  virtue  of  the 
evil. 

If  all  the  stimulant  and  tonic  power,  as  well  as  its  property 
of  exciting  secretion  and  of  promoting  certain  specific  dermoid- 
al  influences,  were  even  of  a  most  pure  and  simple,  as  well  as 
specific  character,  still  there  is  no  well  grounded  argument  for  a 
preference  in  this  drug.  We  are  not,  by  any  means,  deficient  in 
such  agencies.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  these  properties  stand  associated  in  arsenic,  what  a  risk 
there    is  incurred  in  the  employment  of  this  drug,  our  feelings 
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naturally  revolt,  and  our  judgment  protests,  against  its  employ- 
ment. 

This  practice  of  'eating  arsenic,'  in  Styria,  has  not  now  been 
referred  to  as  a  remarkable  fact,  for  the  first  time.  It  had  been 
noticed  many  years  since,  and  physicians  from  London  had 
given   the  matter   some  investigation  about  twenty  years   ago. 

Observations  had  been  instituted,  by  which  hundreds  of  cases 
had  been  tested.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Fowler  extended 
to  320  cases,  in  which  the  poison  had  been  given  in  doses  so 
small  that  in  one-third  of  the  cases,  no  observable  effects  what- 
ever, were  noted,  while  in  the  remainder,  there  were  very  many 
very  marked  evidences  of  its  fatally  poisonous  character.  Among 
other  experimenters  were  Jager,  Marz,  Marcet,  Macaire, 
VouGHT,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  Hahnemann  and  Christison. 
All  these  eminent  men  bear  the  same  evidence  against  the  drug. 

One  thing  more  is  noteworthy  here,  and  that  is  in  reference 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  favorable  history  concern- 
ing this  drug  occurred.  These  circumstances  would  certainly 
not  be  likely  to  produce  any  other  kind  of  an  impression.  When 
good  only  was  looked  for,  to  follow  this  hereditary  practice, 
whose  origin  was  so  high  and  so  remote^  good  would  needs  he 
found. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  immense  mischief  is  done 
by  this  unnatural  and  pernicious  practice,  although  we  learn  that 
it  is  commenced  with  persons  at  early  life,  and  is  introduced  by 
very  careful  graduation.  But  the  subject  can  not  now  be  here 
treated  of  at  greater  length,  and  the  principles  involved,  in  the 
development  of  either  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  the  article, 
must  be  passed  without  further  notice.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  antiseptic  power  of  arsenic  upon  the 
lifeless  body — when  employed  to  preserve  the  cadaver — bears  no 
analogy,  so  far  as  yet  observed,  to  its  operation  in  the  living 
body.  The  life  state  is  entirely  incapable  of  the  changes  of  the 
antiseptic  phenomena  displayed  by  this  article  upon  the  dead 
body.  J.  K. 


TYPHOID     FEVER  — TWO     PARALLEL     CASES  — 
THEIR    TREATMENT    AND    RESULTS. 

BY    DR.    R.     MALONE,    M.    D.,    IND. 

During  the  past  season,  two  cases  of  equal  severity  occurred  in 
this  vicinity,  the  first  of  which  I  visited  in  connection  with  Dr. 
F.,  only  as  assistant  council;  the  other  was  submitted  entirely 
to  my  care  upon  my  first  visit. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  though  faithful  history  of  these  cases, 
their  treatment  and  terminations. 

Case  I.  A.  M.,  aged  seventeen  years,  was  a  young  man  of 
nervous  temperament ;  had,  previous  to  this  attack,  enjoyed  good 
health.  About  the  first  of  September  the  patient  complained  of 
weariness,  languor  and  general  uneasiness,  slight  headache,  ir- 
regular alternations  of  heat  and  chilliness ;  tongue  furred  a  little, 
appetite  impaired,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  diarrhea. — 
About  the  6th  of  September,  the  symptoms  were  more  aggra- 
vated, pulse  more  frequent  and  strong,  ranging  from  100  to  112 
per  minute  ;  skin  hot  and  dry,  tongue  dry,  and  red  at  the  tip ; 
tympanitis,  with  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  a  gurgling 
sound  on  pressure.  At  this  crisis.  Dr.  F.  was  called.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  a  plaster  of  cantharides  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, commanding  the  nurse  to  keep  it  on  from  4  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  until  'sunrise'  the  following  morning.  He  next  gave 
a  large  opium  pill,  to  quiet  the  nervous  agitation  and  check  the 
bowels.     This  was  followed  by  a  cathartic: 

B^.  Podophilllii  and  Dover^s  powders  aa  grs.  vi,  divided  in- 
to 3  powders,  and  given  four  hours  apart.  This  prescription  pro- 
duced copious  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which  was  followed 
by  great  prostration,  tenesmus  and  nervous  agitation. 

The  following  day  he  was  put  upon  the  use  of  ipecac  and  qui- 
nine aa,  in  one  grain  doses,  every  two  hours ;  also,  nitrous  ether 
and  antimonial  wines,  aa,  half  a  teaspoonful  four  hours  apart. 
For  several  days  this  treatment  was  continued,  with  an  occasional 
opium  pill,  to  check  the  bowels.  At  this  period  I  was  called,  in 
the  absence  of  the  attending  phisician,  to  mitigate,  if  possible, 
the  alarming  symptoms  then  present.  I  found  the  patient  in  a 
dt  of  of  delirium,  his  eyes  were  injected,  tongue   incrusted  with. 
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a  dark  coating,  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  and  the  pulse  feeble 
and  frequent,  sliding  down  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  occa- 
sionally involuntary  stools,  and  the  discharges  resembled  very 
much,  both  in  color  and  substance,  the  tanner's  ooze.  I  discon- 
tinued the  ipecac,  quinine  and  antimony,  and  ordered  an  infusion 
of  Peruvian  bark,  with  a  few  drops  of  elixir  vitriol  in  it ;  also 
the  following  prescription : 

^.  Gelsemin,  grs.  iv. 
Hydrastin,  grs.  iv. 
Geranin,  grs.  iv. 

Make  powders  vi ;  gave  one  every  two  hours.  I  also  ordered 
the  following  enema  :   Starch  mucilage,  gij.,  tine.  opii.  gtts.  x. 

At  this  juncture,  the  attending  physician  arrived,  and  he  said 
the  patient  would  die.  My  treatment,  however,  was  continued 
that  night  and  when  Dr.  F.  arrived  the  next  day,  he  found  his 
patient  a  little  better.  He  pursued  a  similar  course  of  treatment 
for  a  number  of  days,  using  astringent  tonics,  instead  of  irri- 
tating cathartics,  and  the  patient  was  evidently  doing  well,  but 
Dr.  F.  thought  he  might  do  better,  and  hence  concluded  to  make 
another  'poiverful  impression '  on  the  liver.  Podophyllin  was 
the  agent  used  to  produce  this  impression.  The  consequence 
resulted  in  a  return  of  diarrhea,  and  other  aggravated  symptoms, 
leaving  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

The  Dr.  attended  his  patient  regularly  for  six  weeks,  and  dur- 
ing this  time,  from  six  to  eight  brisk  cathartic  doses  of  podo- 
phillin  had  been  given;  the  too  free  and  needless  use  of  canthar- 
ides  had  produced  strangury  ;  the  parotic  gland,  at  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw  had  inflamed,  supurated  and  sloughed,  the  left  leg 
had  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  bowels  could  scarcely 
be  controlled  by  the  most  potent  astringents  and  anodynes. — 
Three  months  have  passed,  and  this  patient  is  now  unable  to 
walk  the  distance  of  one  mile. 

Case  2.  I.  P.,  aged  thirty-five,  and  had  generally  enjoyed 
good  health.  About  the  16th  Sept.  he  was  attacked  with  symp- 
toms very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  above  case ;  indeed 
all  the  premonitory  symptoms  noticed  above,  were  present  in 
this  case. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  eight  days  from  the  time  he  was  attacked, 
he  sent  for  me,  and  upon  my  arrival,  I  found  a  well  marked  case 
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of  typhoid  fever.  The  following  symptoms  were  present : 
Pulse  strong  and  frequent,  skin  hot  and  dry,  tongue  dry,  and  red 
at  the  tip ;  tympanitis  with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  and  a  gurgling  sound  was  heard  on  pressure,  subsultus  ten- 
denum,  and  sudamina  present.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found,  as  in  the 
above  case,  a  disposition  to  diarrhea  from  the  beginning ;  and 
notwithstanding  this,  he  had  taken  three  active  cathartics  previ- 
ous to  the  time  I  was  called. 

Treatment. — Believing  the  plain  indications  in  this  case  were, 
to  eliminate  or  neutralize  the  morbid  poison  in  the  system,  and 
remove  the  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  of  the  mucus  surface, 
and  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  I  ordered  the  following  treatment : 

^   Myricin         ^ 

Hydra stin      >aa  vi. 
Geranin         )         M. 

Make  powders  viij,  and  give  one  every  two  hours  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  give  three  tablespoonsful  of  a  decoction  of  the  follow- 
ing articles;  Cypripedium  and  eupatorium,  aa  3ss.  hot  water 
Oj.  The  febrile  reaction  being  high,  the  patient  was  immedi- 
ately placed  in  the  cold  saline  pack,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  until  free  perspiration  was  induced,  which  occurred  in 
about  two  hours.  The  pack  was  then  removed  and  the  surface 
rubbed  briskly  with  a  coarse  cloth  ;  and  after  the  patient  had 
been  placed  in  bed  with  a  heated  stone  to  his  feet,  a  large  cata- 
plasm, composed  of  pulv.  ulmus,  lobelia  and  a  little  flour  of 
mustard  was  applied  over  the  right  hypochondium.  To  soothe 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  bowels,  I  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing enema:  Starch  mucilage,  Siij.  Quinine  and  iron,  equal 
parts,  were  now  given  in  two-grain  doses,  four  hours  apart,  and 
nitrous  ether  and  gelseminum  aa,  thirty  drops  every  four  hours. 
The  following  evening,  fever  returned ;  he  was  again  placed  in 
the  saline  pack,  and  that  followed  by  the  treatment  prescribed 
above. 

The  third  day  I  learned  that  the  patient's  bowels  had  not  been 
moved  since  I  first  saw  him-;  in  order,  therefore,  to  get  up  a  gen- 
tle action  on  the  bowels,  I  gave  him  two  grains  leptandrin,  and 
three  hours  after,  followed  it  with  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  and 
turpentine ;  this  produced  a  very  good  effect.  On  leaving  the 
patient,  I  left  orders  to  apply  the  pack  again  if  fever  returned, 
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and  in  case  the  fever  should  not  come  up  very  high,  to  have  him 
sponged  with  tepid  alkaline  water.  On  my  return  the  fifth  day, 
I  found  the  patient  quite  comfortable.  Fever  had  not  come  up, 
had  had  a  natural  discharge  from  the  bowels,  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing in  the  right  side  had  nearly  subsided,  the  tongue  cleaning  off 
and  becoming  moist.  I  now  recommended  the  following:  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  cypripedium  aa  5ss.,  hot  water  Oj.,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  liquid  given  every  two  hours.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  was  given  every  four  hours  ;  Hydrastin,  Cornin, 
aa,  grs.  x.      Make  powders  x. 

On  the  ninth  day  found  the  patient  still  improving,  recom- 
mended farinaceous  diet,  beef  tea,  etc.,  and  discharged  him 

Three  weeks  from  the  time  I  saw  him  first,  he  was  able  to  be 
about  his  business. 

The  too  free  and  indiscriminate  use  of  drastic  cathartics, 
and  other  irritating  drugs,  can  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  too  se- 
verely condemned  by  medical  philosophers. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  CROUP. 

The  former  is  treated  of  and  recognized  by  the  terms  Stridulous 
Laringitis  ;  Spasmodic  Laringitis  ;  Stridulous  Angina  ;  Ca- 
tarrhal Croup  ;  False  Croup,  and  Spasmodic  Croup.  The  lat- 
ter term  is  improperly  used  in  its  application  to  the  milder  form 
alone,  because  they  are  both  more  or  less  spasmodic  in  character, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  term  does  not  aid  the  student  and 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  his  diagnosis  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  commingle  and  blend  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  the 
milder  with  the  more  dangerous  for  n  of  the  malady. 

The  latter  is  known  by  the  terms  Pseudo-memhraneous  Lar- 
ingitis ;  Laringeal  Dipththeritis  ;  Pseudo-memhraneous  Phar- 
ingo  Laringitis  or  True  Croup.  A  malady,  though  rare  com- 
pared with  the  former,  is  nevertheless  almost  as  fatal  as  it  is  fre 
quent  in  occurrence.  It  is  to  this  form  that  the  European  writers 
have  applied  the  ter  n  Croup,  which  explains,  in  part,  the  greater 
mortality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  on  this. 

To  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  graver  malady,  when  presented, 
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from  the  milder,  the  following  parallel  is  drawn,  with  a  view  to 
present  at  a  glance  the  most  essential  and  important  symptoms 
found  in  each,  so  that  the  one  may  not  be  confounded  with  the 
other ; — 


FALSE    CROUP. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  symp- 
toms of  catarrh  to  usher  in  the 
disease,  such  as  coryxa,  bron- 
chial irritation,  sore  throat, 
cough,  and  in  some  cases  fever. 

It  may  appear  suddenly,  and 
generally  after  sleep. 

The   voice    becomes   hoarse, 
but  it  does  not  assume  the  whis 
pering  sound. 

The  cough  is  boisterous  and 
hoarse. 


Occurs  in  paroxisms,  and  when 
over,  th^  little  sufferer  appears 
comparatively  well. 

Fauces  but  slightly  if  at  all 
affected ;  false  membrane  never 
found. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  it  contin- 
ues longer  than  two  days. 

But  seldom  fatal. 


TRUE    CROUP. 

Catarrhal    symptoms  are  but 
seldom  present. 


Comes  on  insidiously,  and  the 
paroxisms  may  appear  either  in 
the  night  or  day. 

The  voice  soon  becomes 
hoarse,  weak,  and  reduced  to  a 
whisper. 

The  cough  is  frequent  and 
hoarse  in  the  early  part  of  the 
attack,  but  soon  becomes  short 
and  smothered. 

There  is  no  remission  of  the 
symptoms,  but  they  gradually, 
though   steadily,  become  worse. 

False  membrane  can  be  seen 
in  a  majority  of  cases  on  or 
about  the  tonsil  glands. 

Duration  from  two  to  eight 
days. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  it 
proves  fatal.  W. 


Mr.  Dallas,  of  Odessa,  states,  in  confirmation  of  the  observa- 
tions already  published  by  Taddel,  Marchal,  and  others,  that 
the  injection  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba  is  the  most  efficacious 
mode  of  treating  gonorrhea  : — In  sixteen  cases  he  has  so  employ- 
ed it,  using  no  internal  remedy,  either  in  recent  or  old  gonorrhea, 
with  complete  success.  His  formula  is,  copaib.,  five  drachms; 
one  yolk  of  egg ;  gummy  extract  of  opium,  one  gain  ;  water, 
seven  ounces.  The  injection  should  be  used  several  times  a  day. 
— Gaz»  des.  Hopitaux, 


CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

(continued.) 

Hydrogen. — In  nature,  hydrogen  is  never  found  uncombined. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  water,  and  exists  in  various  states  of  combi- 
nation in  all  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.  In  its  free  state,  it 
is  the  most  highly  attenuated  of  all  known  forms  of  matter.  It 
is  sixteen  times  lighter  than  common  air,  one  hundred  cubic  inch- 
es weighing  only  2.13  grs.,  while  an  equal  volume  of  air  weighs 
31.011  grs. 

Hydrogen  is  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  and  irrespirable. 
Considering  its  low  specific  gravity,  its  refractive  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  bodies.  Its  index  of  refraction  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  oxygen,  which  is  sixteen,  and  of  common  air, 
which  is  fourteen  times  as  heavy. 

Pereira,  divides  alimentary  principles  into  three  classes,  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  contained  in  them. 

1.  Principles  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  same  ra- 
tio as  in  water. 

2.  Principles  containing  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 

3.  Principles  containing  an  excess   of  oxygen. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  members  of  the 
first  class,  viz  : 


Acetic  Acid, 

C*   H^ 

0' 

Starch, 

Q12    JJW 

QXO 

Gum, 

Q12    HO 

QIO 

Cane  Sugar, 

Q12  nn 

0^^ 

Milk  Sugar, 

Q12    H12 

Q12 

Grape  Sugar, 

Q12    HU 

0^^ 

These  and  similar  compounds  may  be  considered  as  hydrates 
of  carbon,  i.  e.,  compounds  of  water  and  carbon ;  and  as  the 
oxygen  is  already  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  the  carbon  re- 
mains to  be  oxidized  in  the  system.  As  there  is  no  free  hydro- 
gen to  combine  with  inspired  oxygen,  the  carbon  unites  with  it, 
forming  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen 
itself.  Chemistry  has  demonstrated  that  the  volume,  of  carbonic 
acid  is  in  all  cases  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  it. 
(See  Silliman's  Chemistry,  §  346,   page  220.)     This  explains 
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the  fact  mentioned  by  Liebig,  (Organic  Chemistry,  page  26,) 
'that  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  inspired,  while  carnivora,  the  only  class  of  ani- 
mals whose  food  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxygen  than  is  equal 
to  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  expired.'  When  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  hydrogen,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  which  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  it  than  for  carbon, 
unites  with  it,  forming  water,  and  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  is  less  than  that  of  oxygen  inspired,  by  the  amount  thus 
consumed.  This  will  appear  more  fully  when  we  consider  the 
next  class,  viz. : 

2.   Principles  containing  an  excess  of  Hydrogen. 
Fat,  (Empirical  formula)  =         C^'  W  O 

Alchohol,  =        C^  R'  O' 

Proteine,  =         C^H^  N^  O^^ 

Albumen,  Fibrine,  &  Caseine,  =  C'  H-^  O^^  N^+  S  P* 
Gelatine,  =         C'  W  N^  O^ 

As  in  these  and  similar  compounds,  there  is  an  excess  of  hy- 
drogen, which  in  no  case  leaves  the  system  unassimilated,  and 
as  the  changes  which  these  substances  undergo,  whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  steps  of  the  process,  result  finally  in  their  con- 
version into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  it  is  evident  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  heat  must  result  from  their  oxidation.  So  far 
as  this  results  from  the  consumption  of  carbon,  it  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  union  of  hydrogen  wnth  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  of  food,  when  compared  with  that  of  carbon, 
weight  for  weight,  greatly  exceeds  it  in  calorific  power.  Ac- 
cording to  Despretz,  one  pound  of  hydrogen  yields,  when 
burned  with  oxygen,  sufficient  heat  to  raise  236,4  lbs  of  water, 
from  32°  to  212°  Fahr.  The  combustion  of  hydrogen,  then, 
is  manifestly  an  important  source  of  heat,  in  all  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. In  nearly  all  cases,  experimenters  have  noticed  in  such 
animals,  and  in  man,  some  loss  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the 
respiratory  process,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loss  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  missing  oxygen  with  hydrogen, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  water.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  alimentary  principles  belonging  to  this  class,  include  both 
nitrogenized,  and  non-nitrogenized  bodies. 

*The  eymbols,  S  P,  represent  small  and  indeterminate  quantities  of  Sulphur  and  Phos- 
phorus. 
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3.   The  third  class  is  mainly  composed  of  principles  found  in 
the  juices  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Pectine. 


Citric  acid, 

C12  H«  0^^ 

Tartaric  Acid, 



Q8      JJ6     012 

Malic  Acid, 

QS      fJ6     QIO 

These  and  similar  substances  are  considered  antiphlogistic 
in  their  effects  upon  the  animal  system,  and  we  may  easily  ac- 
count for  their  being  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  their  hy- 
drogen and  a  portion  of  their  carbon  are  already  oxidized,  and 
the  excess  of  carbon  is  the  only  heat-producing  agency  in  them 
remaining  unconsumed.  G. 


MECHANICAL     DYSMENORRHCEA. 

If  now,  after  taking  all  possible  care  to  avoid  mistakes,  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  painful  menstruation  is,  in  part, 
if  not  altogether,  due  to  the  narrow  cervical  canal,  I  think  you 
find  a  set  of  flexible  metalic  bougies,  the  best  and  most  conveni- 
ent means  for  dilating  the  passage.  Those  which  I  use,  corres- 
pond in  size  with  the  sounds  employed  by  surgeons  for  examining 
the  bladder;  but  I  have  had  a  notch  made  at  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  how  far  the 
instrument  has  been  introduced.  Five  or  ten  minutes,  are,  I 
think,  as  long  a  time  as  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the  bougies  to 
remain  ;  but  they  should  be  introduced  daily,  and  their  employ- 
ment should  not  be  discontinued  until  the  canal  admits  one  cor- 
responding to  the  ordinary  No.  9  bougie.  If  after  frequent  at- 
tempts, the  bougie  can  be  introduced  only  a  short  distance,  a  pre- 
pared sponge  tent,  such  as  Professor  Simpson  was  the  first  to 
bring  into  use,  should  be  introduced,  and  then  a  larger,  and  still 
larger,  till  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  the  cervix  will  be 
widely  dilated  throughout ;  or  else  we  shall  find  the  point  at 
which  a  decided  impassable  contraction  exists.  In  the  only  case 
in  which  I  discovered  this  state  of  things,  the  patient's  sufferings 
datpd  from  a  severe  confinement,  and  the  stricture  close  to  the  os 
uteri  would  not  allow  the  passage  of  the  smallest  catgut  bougie. 
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In  this  instance,  I  employed  Stafford's  instrument  for  dividing 
impermeable  urethral  stricture  ;  and  the  result  of  this  proceeding, 
and  of  the  subsequent  introduction  at  first  of  sponge  tents,  and 
afterwards  of  metallic  bougies,  to  keep  the  passage  pervious,  was 
in  the  highest  desjree  satisfactory. 

In  no  other  case,  however,  has  the  employment  of  a  cutting 
instrument  for  widening  a  narrow  cervix  uteri,  appeared  to  me 
either  necessary  or  proper. — Medical  News. 


Spender's  Chalk  Ointment  in  Ulcers  of  the  Leg. — Dr. 
Patterson  has  collected  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of 
chronic  non-specific  ulcers  of  the  leg,  in  w^hich,  under  this  mode 
of  treatment,  the  cure  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  he  prefers:  V^.  Cretae  prepatatse,  Ibiv.;  olei  olivae, 
oz.  iii.  Having  heated  the  oil  and  lard,  add  gradually  the  chalk, 
finely  powdered. 

The  ointment  and  a  bandage  being  once  applied,  it  is  left 
until  the  cicatrix  forms  and  becomes  firm. — Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal. 


Belladonna  a  Lactifuge. — The  Memphis  Medical  Re- 
corder says  that  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  may  be 
removed  in  early  or  late  luctation  by  the  extract  of  belladonna, 
in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  or  solution,  applied  to  the  surface.  In 
mammary  abscess,  loss  of  a  child,  and  weaning,  the  remedy 
will  be  of  service. 


Digitalis. — In  menorrhagia,  this  herb  in  infusion,  by  the 
Dublin  Hospital,  has  stopped  the  flow  in  seventeen  successive 
cases.     Dose  of  the  infusion,  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 


Cutaneous  Diseases. — Traumaticine,  the  solution  of  gutta 
percha  in  chloroform.  Dr.  Ulenburg,  of  Berlin,  has  used  suc- 
cessfully in  treating  psoriasis  and  chronic  eczema,  applied  perse- 
veringly. 

To  Remove  Rust  from  Steel. — Cover  the  steel  with  sweet 
oil  well  rubbed  on.  In  forty-eight  hours,  rub  with  finely  pul- 
verized unslaked  lime,  until  the  rust  disappears. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

I  KNEW  a  physician  to  apply  warm  poultices  to  a  strangulated 
(inguinal)  hernial  tumor,  until  suppuration  occurred  in  the  tumor, 
which  was  opened,  and  immediately,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  perforation  of  the  intestine  took  place,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  peritoneal  inflammation  and  death,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  superficial  abscess.  The  first  question  I  pro- 
pounded to  the  patient  when  I  was  called,  and  after  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  the  answer  to  the  same,  left  the  attending  physi- 
cian without  an  excuse  for  his  neglect.  ^Has  not  this  tumor  ap- 
peared several  times  before  and  then  suddenly  disappeared?' — 
The  answer  was,  'it  has.'  The  attending  physician  remarked, 
'why  I  did  not  know  that  before.'  I  remarked  to  him  that  he 
would  probably  never  poultice  another  tumor  in  the  same  place 
again  without  propounding  the  question  I  had  to  the  patient.  He 
thought  he  should  not.  He  doubtless  learned  something  from  the 
case,  but  it  was  rather  a  costly  lesson  to  the  patient  and  her 
friends. 

Such  errors  in  diagnosis  are  sometimes  as  ridiculous  as  they 
may  at  other  times  be  fatal.  I  knew  the  case  of  a  female  who 
was  in  a  state  of  dementia,  that  had  a  large  quantity  of  feces 
impacted  into  the  rectum,  making  a  tumor  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  full  grown  fetus,  which  would  scarcely  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  index  finger  between  it  and  the  pubic  bone,  and  who, 
by  showing  symptoms  of  pain  in  her  effort  to  expel  it,  w^as  sup- 
posed to  be  in  travail.  A  young  physician  was  sent  for,  who, 
believing  the  story  of  the  old  lady,  made  but  a  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  but  sat  down  for  twelve  hours  and  '  waited  for 
pains.'  The  family  getting  anxious  for  the  child  to  be  born 
called  an  older  physician  to  the  patient.  He,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
made  an  examination  and  pronounced  it  a  genuine  case  of  super 
fcEtation.  The  attorney  was  forthwith  sent  for,  and  the  girl 
made  to  swear  the  child  upon  a  very  respectable  man,  in  whose 
family  this  girl  had  lived  as  maid.  I  was  then  sent  for  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  removing  the  child,  as  is  in  such  cases 
''-  made  and  provided.'  By  placing  the  patient  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion for  examination,  and  merely  introducing  my  finger  into  the 
10 
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rectum,  I  unlocked  the  wonderful  mystery  of  the  case,  relieved 
the  family  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  forthcoming,  viz :  an 
illegitimate  addition  to  the  family,  the  imputed  father,  of  the 
crime  of  adultery,  the  patient  of  a  very  serious  operation,  and  the 
community  of  a  tremendous  excitement,  though  the  sport  had  at 
the  attending  and  first  consulting  physician's  expense,  seemed  more 
than  to  compensate  the  public  for  the  extreme  solicitude  they  had 
entertained,  in  behalf  of  the  patient,  in  view  of  her  *  critical' 
condition.  In  the  absence  of  the  least  external  appearance  of 
pregnancy  in  this  case,  one  would  have  supposed  that  both  or 
either  of  the  two  physicians  called,  would  have  ventured  an  ex- 
amination per  anum,  especially  as  the  'child's  head'  evidently 
had  not  any  elasticity  in  it,  but  could  easily  be  indented  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger. 

A  lady  with  her  attending  physician  came  some  twelve  miles 
to  consult  me  in  respect  to  what  the  physician  said  he  '  supposed ' 
was  a  '  bad  case  of  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.'  The  patient  had 
been  under  his  care  'all  summer,'  taking  medicine  and  'wearing 
an  abdominal  supporter.'  I  inquired  of  the  physician  in  respect 
to  the  ordinary  position  of  the  uterus,  and  was  told  that  he  '  did 
not  know,'  as  he  had  never  '  made  an  examination.'  I  thought 
it  was  time  an  examination  was  made,  made  one,  and  found  a 
a  very  large  polypus  uteri,  projecting  through  the  labii  externus, 
portions  of  it  sloughing,  producing  a  very  offensive  smell,  which 
I  should  have  supposed  would  have  reached  the  nose  of  the  la- 
dy's physician,  if  he  was  too  modest  to  make  an  examination 

I  removed  the  polypus,  and  took  off  the  abdominal  supporter, 
and  the  patient  got  well. — M.  Reformer. 


Automatic  Ovum. — Mr.  Berdan,  of  New  York  city,  has 
lately  invented,  and  put  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  an 
Automatic  Ovum,  by  which  100,000  loaves  of  bread  may  be 
made  and  baked  in  a  single  day.  By  the  ordinary  method  of 
making  and  baking  bread,  a  single  barrel  of  flour,  when  made 
into  bread  costs  $8.,  but  by  the  Automatic  Ovum,  it  costs  but 
$1.  The  invention  saves  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  fuel;  it  also 
saves  ninety  per  cent,  of  labor;  it  enhances  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  bread  twenty  per  cent.,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
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spirituous  elements  of  the  fermented  loaf;  and  all  pernicious  in- 
gredients are  prevented  from  being  mixed  with  the  flour  by  unre- 
liable bakers.  If  the  invention  is  what  disinterested  examiners 
of  it  report,  it  will  work  a  valuable  reform  in  the  '  staff  of  life,' 
and  prove  a  great  prophylactic.  Good  bread  in  the  reach  of  all, 
at  all  times,  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  pill  business. 


LIABILITY  OF  THE  UTERUS  TO  DISEASE. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  favorable 
to  the  occurrence  of  ailments  dependent  on  venous  congestion,  or 
in  which  those  ailments  would  be  more  difficult  to  remove,  or 
more  apt  to  return,  than  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  activity  of  the  generative  powers.  The 
return  of  blood  from  the  organ,  which  is  rendered  difficult  by 
its  situation  at  the  low^er  part  of  the  trunk,  is  still  further  imped- 
ed by  the  absence  of  valves  from  its  veins ;  while  every  month, 
for  several  days  together,  this  organ  and  its  appendages  are  the 
parts  towards  which  blood  flows  in  superabundant  streams.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  natural  secretion  from  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  is  much  increased ;  the  epithelium  covering  their  surface  is 
detached,  and  reproduced  again  and  again ;  hemorrhage  breaks 
out  along  the  whole  tract — and  it  is  not  until  this  has  continued 
for  some  days  that  the  conjestion  ceases,  and  the  parts  subside 
once  more  into  their  former  state  of  quiescence — the  uterus  re- 
maining, however,  for  a  short  time  heavier,  and  its  tissue  looser, 
and  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  than  it  was  before.  I 
need  not  stop  to  tell  how  a  slight  cause  may  protract  this  hem- 
orrhage, or  how  some  accident  may  check  it ,  nor  need  I  labor 
hard  to  prove  that  in  either  case  there  must  be  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  organ — a  general  impairment  of 
the  health  of  the  individual ;  exhausted  in  one  instance  by  loss 
of  blood,  broken  down  in  the  other  by  the  suffering,  both  general 
and  local,  which  the  return  of  the  periodical  excitement  of  the 
generative  organs,  unrelieved  by  their  customary  depletion,  can 
not  fail  to  bring  with  it.  In  what  organ  of  the  body  does  one 
find  a  parallel  to  this  series  of  occurrences? 
Again :  the  uterus  is  held  in  its  position  by  supports  which  al- 
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low  to  it  a  large  measure  of  mobility,  and  whose  power  is  gen- 
erally diminished  by  the  very  causes  that  increase  the  weight  of 
the  body  they  have  to  bear.  Hence  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
displaced,  and  to  be  displaced  in  a  downward  direction,  or  pro- 
lapsed. And  such  prolapsus  not  only  brings  with  it  a  variety  of 
painful  sensations,  due  to  the  womb  dragging  upon  its  ligaments, 
but  the  moment  the  organ  ceases  to  be  suspended  in  the  pelvic 
cavity,  it  becomes  exposed  to  shocks  of  various  kinds,  to  irrita- 
tion from  sources  from  which  it  was  previously  safe.  The  neck 
of  the  womb,  even  when  that  descent  is  not  very  considerable, 
becomes  a  sort  of  stem  upon  which  the  organ  rests  upon  the  floor 
of  the  vagina.  In  this  position  it  is  liable  to  disturbing  causes 
almost  numberless ;  sitting,  riding,  exertion  of  any  kind,  the 
very  passage  of  the  feces  along  the  rectum,  produce  pain,  keep 
up  conjestion,  and  favor  that  slow  increase  of  size  which  seldom 
fails  to  occur  in  parts  the  seat  of  long  continued  irritation,  and 
which  offers  one  great  impediment  to  the  cure  of  many  affections 
of  the  womb. 

Another  peculiar  and  fertile  source  of  disorders  of  the  womb 
is  furnished  by  the  changes  that  attend  upon  conception  and  par- 
turition, and  their  frequent  interruption.  With  these  changes, 
even  in  the  healthy  state,  our  acquaintance  is  at  present  too  im- 
perfect for  us  to  appreciate  with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief which  may  result  from  their  disturbance.  We  know,  in- 
deed, many  things  concerning  these  processes  of  which  our  pred- 
ecessors were  ignorant ;  but  our  increased  knowledge  is  as  yet 
sufficient  to  show  us  the  difficulties  of  the  problem — not  sufficient 
to  furnish  its  solution.  The  growth  of  the  pregnant  womb  is 
not  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be,  a  mere  increase  in  size  and 
unfolding  of  texture  of  the  muscular  fibers  already  present  there, 
but  is  as  much  the  result  of  a  new  formation  as  is  that  of  the 
foetus  contained  within  it ;  its  tissues  going  through  the  same  de- 
velopment from  a  rudimentary  condition  to  a  high  organization. 
Cells  elongate  into  caudate  bodies,  then  unite  into  fibrillae,  while 
the  mucus  membrane  increases  in  vascularity,  grows  in  thickness, 
and  becomes  developed  into  decidua.  The  small,  dense,  lowly 
organized  uterus  becomes  the  large,  vascular,  powerful  muscle 
which  we  see  it  to  be  at  the  end  of  pregnancy ;  when  having 
ser\^ed  as  the  residence  of  the  fetus,  and  as  the  medium  through 
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which  it  derived  its  support,  the  organ  accomplishes  in  the  act 
of  parturition  the  last  of  that  wonderful  series  of  processes  of 
which  for  forty  weeks  it  has  been  the  center.  But  even  before 
this  period  has  arrived,  indications  of  decay  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  decidua ; 
while  no  sooner  is  the  child  born  than  all  the  tissues  of  the 
womb  evince  the  commencement  of  similar  alterations,  which 
go  on  with  a  rapidity  such  as  is  observed  in  no  other  organ,  and 
in  no  other  circumstances.  The  muscular  fibers  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  and  to  a  great  extent  disappear ;  nerve-matter 
ceases  to  be  apparent  within  the  sheaths  which  had  contained  it, 
while  even  the  fibers  of  elastic  tissue  interwoven  with  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  womb  lose  their  distinctness,  or  become 
entirely  absorbed.  The  old  uterus  has  done  its  work  and  is  re- 
moved ;  but  in  the  midst  of  its  decaying  fibers  the  elements  of  a 
new  organ  are  developed,  and  the  microscopist  tells  us  of  a  new 
generation  of  spindle-shaped  cells  which  he  can  discover  in  its 
tissue,  just  like  those  which  existed  in  the  organ  before  pregnancy 
began,  and  which  remain  stationary  at  the  same  low  stage  of  for- 
mation, till  in  their  turn  excited  by  impregnation  to  go  through 
higher  phases  of  development. 

In  these  changes,  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  the  lining  of  its 
cavity,  bear  a  far  greater  part  than  either  the  substance  of  its 
cervix,  or  the  mucus  membrane  which  lines  that  canal.  The 
mucus  membrane  of  the  body  only  is  developed  to  the  decidua, 
and  it  alone  is  thrown  off  after  delivery  ;  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  neck  undergoes  much  slighter  alterations,  and  is  not  decidu- 
ous. It  is  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  that  its  muscularity  is  most 
evident ;  firm  fibro-cellular  tissue  predominates  in  the  cervix, 
with  which  are  interwoven  here  and  there  bundles  of  narrow, 
smooth,  muscular  fibers ;  and  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy  which 
works  such  changes  in  the  former  situation,  brings  to  pass  far 
slighter  alterations  in  the  latter. — Medical  News, 


Bqchu. — Dr.  H.  HANcock,  late  surgeon  in  the  English  army, 
has  treated  within  the  last  year  over  one  hundred  cases  of  Gon- 
orrhea, successfully,  with  the  infusion  of  Buchu.  No  local  ap- 
plication except  in  chronic  cases. — London  Lancet. 


'r     UTERINE    INFLAMMATION. 

One  result  of  inflammation  succeeding  to  miscarriage  or  delivery 
is  to  check  that  process  of  involution  by  which  the  womb  ought  to 
he  restored  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  size  and  condition  which  it  pre- 
sented before  pregnancy  began.  If  you  examine  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  died  of  uterine  inflammation  after  delivery,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  arrest  your  attention  wdll  be  the  large  size  of 
the  womb,  which  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  days,  will  be 
found  to  be  as  large  as  the  healthy  womb  when  only  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  have  passed  since  the  completion  of  labor. 
This  increased  size  of  the  uterus,  too,  is  not  due  simply  to  its 
natural  contractions  being  arrested,  nor  to  the  unusual  afilux  of 
blood  towards  it,  nor  to  the  eflfusion  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation into  its  substance,  though  possibly  all  of  these  causes 
may  in  various  degrees  contribute  to  it ;  but  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  mere  suppression  of  those  changes  which  ought  to 
occur  after  delivery,  and  with  whose  nature  the  microscope  has 
made  us  in  some  measure  acquainted.  In  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition,  a  large  amount  of  the  blood  previously  supplied  to  the 
uterus,  is  at  once  cut  ofl*  by  the  powerful  contractions  which  either 
completely  close  the  vessels  distributed  through  its  substance, 
or  at  any  rate  greatly  diminish  their  caliber.  Its  tissue  having 
performed  the  function  for  which  it  was  raised  during  pregnancy 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  development,  undergoes,  as  other  tissues 
do  previous  to  removal,  a  process  of  degradation  or  fatty  degener- 
ation ;  and  having  thus  become  more  readily  susceptible  of  re- 
moval, is  either  absorbed,  or  is  discharged  with  the  lochia  from 
the  interior  of  the  womb.  For  some  three  or  four  weeks,  little 
else  goes  on  besides  this  process  of  degradation  and  removal,  and 
this  is  much  more  active  during  the  second  week*  after  delivery, 
than  either  before  or  after  that  period.  There  next,  however, 
begins  a  process  of  reconstruction  of  the  organ;  and  nuclei,  and 
caudate  cells,  and  elements  of  new  fibers  are  formed,  which 
await  only  the  stricture  as  was  manifest  in  the   former  uterus. 

♦According  to  Heschl,  "Wiener  Zeilschrift,"   and  Schmidt,   "  Jalirbuclier/'    vol. 
kxvii.,  1853,  p.  341. 
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Observers  are  not  altogether  agreed  as  to  how  soon  this  reparative 
action  begins  ;  whether  it  is  quite  secondary  to  the  removal  of 
the  elements  of  the  old  uterus,  or  whether,  as  seems  indeed  most 
likely,  removal  of  the  old  and  construction  of  the  new  go  on  ac- 
tively at  the  same  time.  The  interior  of  the  uterus  undergoes 
changes  as  considerable  as  those  which  take  place  in  its  substance  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  its  lining  membrane,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  cervix,  has  been  several  times  reproduced  and  then 
cast  off  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  that  it  resumes  the  same 
condition  as  before  impregnation.* — Medical  Neivs. 


CLINICS    IN     THE    COMMERCIAL    HOSPITAL. 

In  the  Medical  Department,  during  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
inflammation  and  its  terminations,  including  tubercular  deposits, 
were  discussed  by  Prof.  Armor,  in  his  peculiar,  clear  and  im- 
pressive manner.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  mode  of  detecting 
disease  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  by  percussion  and  auscultation, 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length.  The  various  sounds  were  explained, 
the  normal  as  well  as  the  abnormal. 

A  case  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  presented  in  a  young 
man  of  over  twenty  years  of  age,  laboring  under  Bright's  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney.  The  most  approved  mode  of  treating  such 
cases  was  instituted,  but  to  no  effect.  The  urine  was  tested  with 
nitric  acid;  a  white,  milky,  precipitate  was  the  result,  proving 
conclusively  that  albumen  was  there  in  abundance.  Another  in- 
teresting and  very  instructive  case  :  a  young  man  passing  out  of 
boyhood,  the  subject  of  abdominal  dropsy,  the  sequel  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  While  before  the  class,  the  various  causes  of 
dropsy  w^ere  alluded  to  in  their  application  to  the  case  under  con 
sideration. 


*The  best  microscopic  observations  on  tbis  subject,  are  tbose  of  tbe  late  Franz  Kilian, 
in  Henle's  '-Zeitscbrift,"  vol.  viii.  p.  53,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  1,  witb  wbicb  tbose  of  Heschl, 
loc.  cit.,  generally  correspond,  thougb  tbere  are  some  differences  between  tbeir  statements 
in  points  of  detail.  Dr.  Simpson  was,  I  believe,  tbe  first  to  call  atte-utiou  to  tbe  practi- 
cal bearings  of  tbe  snbject.  See  bis  "Contributions  to  Obstetric  Patbology,"  vol.  i. 
p.  26.  ~       ' 
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In  the  surgical  department,  numerous  very  instructive  cases, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  presented ;  quite  a  number  of 
whom  were  the  subjects  of  hip-joint  disease,  varying  from  the 
simple  to  the  graver  forms  of  that  malady.  A  mode  of  treating 
them  locally,  instituted  by  Dr.  Blackman,  after  inflammation 
has  subsided,  is  to  appl}^  the  white-hot-iron  to  the  parts,  with  a 
view  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint  a  suppurating  surface. 
This  mode  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  cases,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  to  the  present  time,  with  marked  ben- 
efit. The  patients,  before  its  application,  were  brought  under 
the  influence  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether.  An  emol- 
lient cataplasm  was  applied  to  the  parts  after  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery.  In  nearly  all  these  cases,  a  rich  and  nutri- 
tious diet  was  recommended ;  such  as  beef-steak,  ale,  porter  and 
egg-nog,  with  but  little  medicine. 

A  number  of  scalded  patients,  were  presented,  several,  severely 
so.  The  local  application  relied  upon,  and  generally  used,  in 
the  Commmercial  Hospital,  is  white  lead.  It  was  stated  that 
the  lead  is  but  seldom,  if  ever,  absorbed  when  used  in  this  manner. 

Prof.  Graham  had  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views,  which 
are  somewhat  peculiar.  He  stated  in  his  remarks,  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  wanting  in  the  treatment  of  this 
malady,  which  he  proposed  to  supply.  In  very  bad  cases,  he 
had  noticed  a  partial  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  general 
symptoms  presented  by  such  cases  correspond  with  those  found 
in  cases  of  anuria  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  such  symp- 
toms should  be  met  with  diuretics,  with  a  view  to  remove  them, 
by  re-establishing  the  renal  discharge.  He  sustained  his  views 
by  a  few  pointed  and  appropriate  remarks. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  female  was  presented  with  contraction 
of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  the  result  of  rheumatism. 
The  hand  was  very  much  distorted,  and  useless  from  the  adhesions 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  tendons  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent. She  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetics 
heretofore  alluded  to,  the  adhesions  broken  up,  by  alternately  ex- 
tending and  flexing  the  fingers.  After  the  adhesions  had  been 
^  completely  broken  up,  the  fingers  were  bound  down  to  a  convex 
body,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  roller  applied  round 
them,  and  treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  fracture  in- 
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volving  one  or  more  of  the  phalanges.  Others  were  presented 
in  \Thich  the  knee-joint  was  involved,  brought  about  either  by  po- 
sition or  disease.  Sufficient  force  was  applied  to  break  up  the 
adhesions,  after  which  the  limbs  were  bound  down  to  splints,  and 
retained  in  an  extended  position.  Several  cases  are  now  under 
going  treatment,  the  result  of  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  notice, 
at  some  future  period.  In  one  or  two  instances,  marked  benefit 
has  been  the  result,  with  a  prospect  of  a  final  restoration  of  the 
limbs  to  their  natural  position  and  usefulness. 

The  last  case  we  propose  to  notice  at  this  time,  is  a  female 
verging  on  her  thirtieth  year,  an  out-door  patient.  When  in- 
troduced to  the  class,  she  was  troubled  with  a  severe  pain  in  the 
the  sternum,  which  was  increased  by  slight  pressure,  but  it  be- 
came more  tolerable  by  continuing  the  pressure  firmly.  This, 
and  other  symptoms,  led  the  surgeon  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  of  a  nervous  character.  The  prescription  was  equal  parts 
of  the  tincture  of  aconite  and  chloroform,  to  be  applied  locally ; 
and  with  a  view  to  clean  out  the  prime  vie  and  meet  the  derange- 
ments of  the  sexual  system,  if  any,  the  compound  aloetic  pill  of 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  was  prescribed.  She  returned  the  week 
following,  much  improved.  W. 


f  Veratrum  Viride. — Dr.  J.  Sidwell,  of  Georgetown,  Ohio, 
will,  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Journal,  give  to  its  readers  his  views 
of,  and  experience  with,  this  recent  remedy.  As  an  anti-febrile, 
he  says  it  far  surpasses  all  other  agents  known.  He  claims  for 
it  great  power  and  safety  in  regulating  the  action  of  heart,  arte- 
ries, capillaries  and  veins,  when  excessive.  The  profession  cer- 
tainly demands  a  potent,  reliable  and  convenient  remedy  for  the 
regulation  of  excessive  circulatory  action. 

Denarcotized  Opium. — The  above  gentleman  also  speaks 
most  favorably  of  the  efficacy  and  sanativeness  of  this  prepara- 
tion of  the  poppy.  It  is,  he  says,  all  he  wants  of  an  annodyne 
— perfectly  reliable  for  power,  and  for  physiological  tenden- 
cies. A  paper  on  this  article  may  be  soon  expected  from  Prof. 
KosT. 


KESEARCHES  IN  PHYSIOLGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

BY    E.    BROWN-SEQUARD,    M.    D. 

I.  I  have  found  that  the  following  kind:^  of  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord  are  able  to  produce  epilepsy,  or  at  least  a  disease  resem- 
bling epilepsy,  in  animals  belonging  to  different  species,  but 
mostly  upon  guinea-pigs. 

1st.  A  complete  transversal  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  this 
organ. 

2d.  A  transdersal  section  of  its  two  posterior  columns,  of  its 
posterior  cornua  of  gray  matter,  and  of  a  part  of  the  lateral 
columns. 

3d.  A  transversal  section  of  either  the  posterior  columns  or 
the  lateral,  or  the  anterior  alone. 

4th.   A  complete  transversal  section  of  the  whole  organ. 

5th.   A  simple  puncture. 

Of  all  these  injuries,  the  first,  the  second  and  the  fourth  seem 
to  have  more  power  to  produce  epilepsy  than  the  others.  The 
first  particularly,  i.  e.,  the  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal 
cord,  seems  to  produce  constantly  this  disease  in  animals  that 
live  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  operation.  After 
a  section  of  either  the  lateral,  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  col- 
umns alone,  epilepsy  rarely  appears,  and  it  seems  that  in  the 
cases  where  it  has  been  produced,  there  has  been  a  deeper  inci- 
sion than  usual,  and  that  part  of  the  gray  matter  has  been  attained. 
In  other  experiments,  few  in  number,  the  section  of  the  central 
gray  matter  (the  white  being  hardly  injured)  has  been  followed 
by  this  convulsive  disease.  I  have  seen  it  but  very  rarely  after 
a  simple  puncture  of  the  cord. 

It  is  particularly  after  injuries  to  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
which  extends  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the 
third  lumbar,  that  epilepsy   appears. 

II.  Usually  this  affection  begins  during  the  third  or  fourth 
week  after  the  injury.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen  it  beginning 
during  the  second  week,  and  even  one  or  two  days  before.  At 
first  the  fit  consists  only  in  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  neck,  either  on  one  or  the  two  sides,  according  to  the  trans- 
versal extent  of  the  injury.     One  eye   or  both  are  forcibly  shut, 
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the  head  is  drawn  towards  one  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  mouth 
opened  by  the  spasm  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  This 
spasmodic  attack  quickly  disappears. 

After  a  few  days  the  fit  is  more  complete,  and  all  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  not  paralysed,  have  convulsions.  According  to 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  the  parts  that  have  convulsions  greatly 
vary.  When  the  lesion  is  near  the  last  dorsal  vertebrae  or 
the  first  lumbar,  and  consisting  of  a  section  of  a  lateral  half 
of  the  spinal  cord,  convulsions  take  place  everywhere,  except 
only  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the  injury.  If  the  lesion 
consists  of  the  section  of  the  two  posterior  columns  and  a  part 
of  the  lateral  columns,  and  of  the  gray  matter,  convulsions  take 
place  everywhere  without  exception,  but  with  much  more  vio- 
lence in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  lesion  exists 
at  the  level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  consists  in  a  transver- 
sal section  of  the  two  anterior  or  of  the  two  lateral  columns, 
convulsions  are  ordinarily  limited  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  they  are  not  always 
confined  to  these  parts,  the  two  posterior  limbs  having  sometimes 
very  strong  tetanic  spasms,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  clonic 
convulsions  in  the  anterior  limbs.  After  a  transversal  section 
of  the  central  gray  matter,  or  of  the  whole  spinal  cord,  in  the 
dorsal  region,  convulsions  are  limited  to  either  the  anterior  or 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  body. 

III.  Convulsions  may  come  either  spontaneously,  or  after  cer- 
tain excitations.  The  most  interesting  facts  concerning  these 
fits  is,  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  very  easy,  to  produce  them  by 
two  modes  of  irritation.  If  we  take  two  guinea  pigs,  one  not 
having  been  submitted  to  any  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
other  having  had  this  organ  injured,  we  find,  in  preventing  them 
from  breathing  for  two  minutes,  that  convulsions  come  in  both  ; 
but  if  we  allow  them  to  breathe  again,  the  first  one  recovers  al- 
most at  once,  while  the  second  continues  to  have  violent  convul- 
sions for  two  or  three  minutes  and  sometimes  more.  There  is 
another  mode  of  giving  fits  to  animals  which  have  had  an  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord.  Pinching  of  the  skin  in  certain  parts  of  the 
face  and  neck,  is  always  followed  by  a  fit.  If  the  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord  consists  only  in  a  transversal  section  of  a  lateral 
half,  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck,  which,  when  irritated,  may 
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produce  the  fit,  is  on  the  side  of  the  injury ;  i,  e.,  if  the  lesion 
'  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  cord,  it  is  the  right  side  of  the  face 
and  neck  which  are  able  to  cause  convulsions,  and  vice  versa. 
If  the  two  sides  of  the  cord  have  been  injured,  the  two  sides  of 
the  face  and  neck  have  the  faculty  of  producing  fits  when  they 
are  irritated.  No  other  part  of  the  body  but  a  portion  of  the 
face  and  neck  has  this  faculty.  In  the  face,  the  parts  of  the  skin 
animated  by  the  opthalmic  nerve,  can  not  cause  the  fits ;  and  of 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  only  a  few  fili- 
ments  have  the  property  of  producing  convulsions.  Among  these 
filiments,  the  most  powerful,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  be  some  of 
those  of  the  suborbitary  and  of  the  auriculo-temporalis.  A  few 
filiments  of  the  second,  and  perhaps  of  the  third  cervical  nerves, 
have  also  this  property  of  producing  fits.  In  the  face,  the  fol- 
lowing parts  may  be  irritated  without  inducing  a  fit :  the  nostrils, 
the  lips,  the  ears,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  that  of  the 
head.  In  the  neck,  there  is  the  same  negative  result  when  an 
irritation  is  brought  upon  the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
median  line,  either  in  front  or  behind.  On  the  contrary,  a  fit 
always  follows  an  irritation  of  some  violence  when  it  is  made  in 
any  part  of  a  zone  limited  by  the  following  four  lines :  one 
uniting  the  ear  to  the  eye  ;  a  second  from  the  eye  to  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  inferior  maxilliary  bone ;  a  third  which 
unites  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  second  line  to  the  angle  of  the 
inferior  jaw;  and  a  fourth  which  forms  half  a  circle,  and  goes 
from  this  angle  to  the  ear,  and  the  convexity  of  which  approaches 
the  shoulder. — Boston  Journal. 


A  Cement,  which  gradually  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  may 
be  made  by  mixing  twenty  parts  by  weight  of  clean  sharp  sand, 
two  of  litharge  and  one  of  whiting,  and  making  them  into  thin 
putty  with  linseed  oil.  For  seams  in  roofs,  it  may  be  formed 
of  white  or  red  lead,  thinned  with  linseed  oil,  and  dry  sand 
added. 


Strangulated  Hernia. — Mr.  Sentin,  eminent  surgeon  of 
Brussels,  reduces  this  form  of  kernia,  by  first  tearing  with  his 
fingers  the  ring  that  incarcerates  the  intestine. 


CHtnriiiL 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  expectations  of  the  subscribers  to  Dr. 
Potter's  Journal ;  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  the 
claims  of  the  A.  M.  College ;  a  medium  for  the  announcement 
of  the  experience  of  the  eclectic  in  practice,  the  progressive  in 
investigation,  the  tolerant  in  association,  and  the  philosophical 
in  aim  ;  and  a  monthly  presentation  of  the  advance  views  of  the 
profession,  with  what  the  practitioner  needs  and  demands,  were 
the  motives  which  actuated  the  conductors  of  the  A.  M.  Journal 
in  its  establishment. 

Thus  far  the  Journal  has  been  favorably  received  by  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  sent.  The  present  and  past  students  of  the 
College  came  readily  and  cordially  with  means  to  the  sustaining 
of  the  Journal.  They  are  its  warm  and  efficient  friends.  The 
early  friends  of  the  College  and  the  firm  supporters  of  medical 
toleration  and  medical  liberty,  have  been  equally  careful  and 
provident  of  the  Journal.  And  those  to  whom  it  has  been  sent 
gratuitously,  according  to  announcement,  receive  it  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  announce  their  patronage  to  its  future  volumes. 

For  all  this  voluntary  patronage,  cordial  recommendation,  ap- 
preciation, and  satisfaction,  the  Proprietors  feel  truly  thankful, 
and  will  make  increased  efforts  to  induce  and  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  favors. 

While  much  has  been  done  for  the  Journal  by  its  fast  friends, 
and  while  the  Proprietors  gratefully  acknowledge  it,  they  would 
suggest  to  all  the  recipients  of  it,  especially  to  the  '  free  list '  of 
subscribers,  the  propriety  of  each  one  making  an  effort,  during 
the  coming  month — the  opening  of  the  new  year — for  an  addi- 
tional paying  subscriber.  The  number  of  present  subscribers 
doubled,  will  render  the  Journal  self  sustaining — will  free  the 
Proprietors  of  all  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  will  place  it  up- 
on a  firm  and  reliable  basis.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
com.plishment  of  so  desirable  an  object,  is  for  each  subscriber  to 
obtain  one  paying  subscriber,  as  a  New  Year's  Present  to  the 
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Journal.  Let  each  recipient  of  this  No.  but  send  us  one  new 
name  during  the  month  of  January,  with  one  dollar,  and  the 
American  Medical  Journal  will  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
want — will  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  by  it  liberal  medicine 
will  have  an  independent  organ. 


SPRING    SESSION. 

The  eighth  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  American  Medical  Col- 
LEGE,  will  commence  on  Monday,  23rd  day  of  February,  1857, 
and  continue  fourteen  weeks.  This  institution  has  been  regular- 
ly advancing  in  patronage  from  its  incipiency,  and  is  now  perma- 
nently established  in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  Some 
of  its  early  friends,  in  view  of  the  apparent  competition,  had 
not  anticipated  a  career  so  successful.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others  of  a  similar  character,  where  those  conducting  the  enter- 
prise make  it  their  entire  purpose  to  merit  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  public,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  throw  hindran- 
ces in  the  way  of  competitors,  they  have  eminently  succeeded. 

Being  at  peace  with  all  others,  this  College,  like  a  State  with 
a  peaceful  foreign  policy,  finds  time  for  internal  improvement, 
and  for  securing  all  the  physical  and  moral  elements  of  greatness 
and  virtue,  instead  of  exhausting  resources  in  providing  means 
for  aggressive  warfare,  or  for  defense. 

The  cabinets  and  means  of  instruction  in  the  American  Col- 
lege, which  are  already  larger  and  more  valuable  than  those  of 
any  other  Reformatory  College,  are  now  to  be  still  much  more 
improved,  so  that  students  repairing  hither  for  instruction,  may 
reasonably  expect  to  have  the  best  facilities  for  gaining  collegi- 
ate and  clinical  instruction  attainable  in  the  country. 

The  Spring  Sessions,  in  some  particulars,  oflfer  advantages  over 
those  of  the  Winter.  These  advantages  pertain  more  particular- 
ly to  Botany,  in  which  there  are  better  opportunities  for  practical 
observations.  Some  of  the  experiments  in  Chemistry  are  also 
finer,  in  warm  and  dry  weather  than  in  cold  and  wet. 

When  a  Spring  Session  commences  as  early  as  this,  here  an- 
nounced, there  are  also  still  ample  opportunities  for  dissection. 

No  season  could  be  more  convenient  for  attendance  at  College, 
by  those  who  are  in  practice,  than  that  of  spring,  for  the  months 
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of  April  and  May  are  the  most  healthy  of  the  year,  and  admit 
best  the  absence  of  the  practitioner. 

May  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  friends  of  a  liberal  and  scientific 
reform  in  Medicine  will  continue  their  labor  to  fill  the  halls  of 
the  American  College,  where  Medicine  is  taught  as  resting  on 
a  natural  basis,  and  as  requiring  only  innocent  measures  of  Ther- 
apeutics ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
left  untrammeled  and  free. 

The  science  of  Medicine,  though  it  may  be  perfect  in  its  prin- 
ciples, is  yet  progressive  in  its  art  ;  and  hence  it  is  often  to  the 
advantage  of  the  old  practitioner  and  the  graduate  to  attend  ses- 
sions at  colleges  occasionally,  where  the  teachers  are  industrious, 
practical  men,  who  keep  pace  with  the  art  in  its  jnost  rapid 
advances. 

The  usual  terms  offered  for  such  attendance  by  graduates,  be- 
ing only  the  Matriculation  Fee,  is  certainly  sufficiently  accom- 
modating. 

The  Clinical  advantages  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  are  the 
same  in  the  Spring  as  in  the  Winter  Session. 


Astringents. — The  extreme  facility  with  which  tannin  pre- 
cipitates gelatinous  matters,  gives  a  clue  to  the  medicinal  action  of 
astringent  drugs  on  the  human  organism.  They  at  once  form 
insoluble  compounds,  (for  tannin  acts  similarly  on  the  protein 
compounds,)  and  do  not  enter  the  blood;  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  their  being  comparatively  innocuous.  According  to  Mulder 
a  less  amount  of  tannin  than  is  contained  in  one  ounce  of  cin- 
chona bark,  would,  if  conveyed  into  the  blood,  cause  instantane- 
ous death. — Simon, 


Fecal  Odor. — Albuminous  compounds,  when  heated  with  sol- 
id hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  heat  continued  until  the  greater 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  dissipated  as  am- 
monia, and  hydrogen  begins  to  be  given  off,  the  residue,  when 
supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled,  yields  a 
liquid  containing  ascetic  and  butyric  acids,  and  an  odor  in  a  very 
intense  degree  characteristic  of  fecal  odor.  The  odor  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  substance  employed.  And  in  this  way  all  varie- 
ties of  fecal  smell  may  be  obtained.     The   fecal  matter  is  the 
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product  of  imperfect  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances,  during 
this  disintegration.  Fecal  matter  differs  from  substances  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  ;  in  fact,  when  exposed  to 
air,  it  then  undergoes  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  then  its 
peculiar  odor  disappears.  The  action  of  the  potash  at  a  high 
temperature,  upon  albumen  is  an  imperfect  combustion. — Liebig. 
The  inference  then  is,  that  the  proper  intestinal  secretion  is  an 
imperfectly  oxidated  albuminous  compound,  occurring  during  the 
retro-gression  of  the  tissues.  The  specific  structures  for  its  elim- 
ination are  supposed  to  be  Peyer's  glandules,  located  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Ileum.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  when  the  glandules  are  interfered  with  by  inflamma- 
tion, the  characteristic  order  of  the  feces  is  absent.  Albumen, 
in  the  incipient  state  of  putrefaction,  is  eliminated  by  the  lungs 
and  by  the  skin,  while  imperfectly  oxidized  albumen  is  removed 
from  the  blood  by  Peyer's  glandules. 


Chloroform  an  Anti-periodic. — Dr.  Dalton,  of  Ohio,  in  a 
severe  case  of  congestion,  gave  two  drachms  of  chloroform  with 
half  a  grain  of  morphine.  The  patient  soon  fell  asleep,  the 
pulse  that  was  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  became  full  and  soft, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  awoke,  feeling  perfectly  well, 
wholly  relieved,  circulation  established,  and  the  paroxism  did 
not  reci^r.  Other  cases  are  reported,  of  intermittent,  treated  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  prompt  arrest  of  the  disease  in  every  in- 
stance. 


Iron  in  Erysipelas. — Velpeau  uses  the  proto  sulphate  of 
iron  in  solution,  about  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or 
eight  parts  to  thirty  of  lard.  The  solution  is  applied  by  soft 
compresses,  or  cloths,  kept  constantly  moist.  Great  reliance  is 
placed  in  iron  as  an  external  application  in  erysipelas  by  him. 


Dysentery. — Prof.  Witt's  remedy  for  this  painful  and  often 
fatal  disease,  is  Leptandrin  and  Castile  Soap,  equal  parts, 
thoroughly  mixed,  in  one-grain  pill  every  hour  until  catharsis. 
Except  in  typoid  states  of  the  bowels,  he  relies  wholly  upon 
these  two  remedies. 


THE 
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For  the  American  Medical  Journal. 

VERATRIN  IN  PLEURO-PNEUMONITIS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 

Having  to  write  you  in  reference  to  your  Journal,  I  have,  al- 
so, concluded  to  throw  together,  in  brief,  an  article  on  Pleuro- 
pneumonitis.  I  shall  not  enter  into  its  history,  nor  speak  of  its 
symptoms,  nor  yet  of  its  treatment,  further  than  to  give  a  just 
view  of  the  case  under  consideration.  For,  I  am  not  now  writ- 
ing for  the  ripe  medical  scholar,  nor  the  practical  physician,  but 
the  many  neophytes  in  the  profession.  To  such,  plain  practical 
instructions,  the  experience  of  older  physicians,  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  mere  fine-spun  theory,  though  the  latter  should  come 
from  the  ripest  scholar  and  most  profound  theorist. 

My  principal  design  in  this  communication  is  to  give  the  pe 
culiar  curative  powers  of  veratrin,  in  such  a  case.     In  doing 
so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  the  case,  with  its  symptoms  and 
peculiarities  as  well  as  its  antecedent  treatment. 

History. — She  was  attacked  some  seventeen  days  since  ;  fif- 
teen of  which  I  have  been  in  attendance.  Mrs.  J. — this  lady  is 
aet.  51  years,  and  is  of  a  predominantly  nervous  temperament. 
She  has,  also,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  subject  to  chronic 
hepatitis,  and  also,  dyspepsia.  And  for  a  long  time  her  bowels 
have  been  extremely  torpid,  and  will  not  readily  respond  to  ca- 
thartics. 

Symptoms. — These  in  brief  were  :  for  the  short  period  before 
I  was  called,  the  ordinary  initials  ushering  in  fever ;  as  lassitude, 
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aching,  alternate  flashes  of  heat  and  cold.  At  the  time  of  being 
called,  she  had  a  chill,  followed  by  fever  until  the  second  morn- 
ing, when  the  chill  again  appeared,  but  never  returned  again. 
Now,  set  in  a  low,  continued  fever,  the  pulse  ranging  from  112 
to  140,  small  and  corded;  severe  pain  in  the  pleura  over  the 
right  lung,  the  lung  also  being  implicated ;  soreness  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver ;  the  tongue,  at  first,  dry  and  brownish ;  the 
skin  dead-like,  i.  e.,  shriveled,  harsh,  dry  but  not  hot;  not  much 
cough  and  less  expectoration,  and  bowels  \ery  costive. 

Treatment. — She  would  not,  by  any  means,  be  persuaded  to 
take  an  emetic^  or  I  should  have  given  her  a  thorough  one  of  lo- 
helia.  Now,  here  I  had  to  humor  her  whim  and  caprice,  though 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life ;  for,  in  just  such  cases  as  hers, 
lobelia^  in  broken  doses,  long  continued,  acts  like  a  charm.  Bat 
what  must  I  do?  Give  her  up?  Never!  Besides,  /  am  the 
only  physician  in  this  place  from  whom  she  is  willing  to  take 
medicines.  She  has  confidence  in  me  and  the  practice,  but  re- 
fuses to  take  emetics,  or  even  nauseants,  to  any  extent. 

Pedeluvia. — As  she  was  averse  to  these,  I  ordered  a  jug  of 
hot  water,  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  kept  to  her  feet  continually. 

ffepatics — Cathartics, — Knowing  her  liver  to  be  diseased  and 
torpid,  I  ordered  the  ordinary  doses  of  podophyllin  and  leptan- 
drin  to  be  given  every  three  hours,  till  operate.     This  treatment, 
aided  by  enemas,  was  continued  some  three  or  four  days,  and 
still  no  operation.     I  then  ordered  them  in  unusually  large  doses, 
and  still  no  operation.     Also,  ordered  the  use  of  the  syringe 
often,  and  with  powerfully  cathartic  medicines,  and  still  no  op- 
eration, other   than  some  scybala.     She  would  not  take  castor 
oil,  or  I  should  have  resorted  to  it  after  the  use  of  my  hepatics. 
Here,  now,  was  another  dilemma.     Ordinary  cathartics,   aided 
by  the  syringe,  would  not  operate.     The  whole  alimentary  tract 
was  in  a  state  of  irritation.     Action  must  be  had  or  she  must 
die.     Now,  I  ordered  the  following : 
R.     Podophyllin, 
Gambogia, 
Scammony,  aa, 
made  into  pills,  incorporating  into  each  pill  two  drops  ol.  cro- 
tonis.     I  ordered  two  of  these  every  three  hours,   till  operate. 
Four  doses  were  taken,  aided  by  enemas,  before  an  action  was 
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had,  and  even  then  it  was  not  free.  Now,  in  obtaining  one  de- 
sirable condition,  I  had  developed  an  t^Ti-desirable  one — inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach.  This  I  looked  for,  and  prepared  to  meet 
it  as  best  I  could.  This,  with  a  chance  for  her  life,  was  better 
than  certain  death  from  torpor  of  the  whole  alimentary  tube. 
To  break  down  this  inflammation,  I  ordered  : 
I. — Sinipism  over  the  stomach  ; 

2. — The  continuation  of  the  hot  application  to  the  feet ; 
3. — The  alkaline  sponge  hath  ;  and 
4. — The  following; 

?r.     Lobelia,  gr.,  ss, 
Gelsemin,  gr.,  j, 
Carbo  Ligni  pulv.  grs.,  ji, 
Morphine,  gr.  -J, 
This  powder  was  to  be  given  every  hour  and  a  half.     Had  I 
had  asclepin  I  should  have  added  one  grain  of  this  to  each  dose. 
I  continued  the  above  treatment  about  four  days,  with  some 
amendment  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  she  gradually 
grew  worse. 

Diuretics. — In  the  interim  the  urine  became  scant,  and  I  or- 
dered a  strong  decoction  of  polytrichium  juniperum  in  three  or 
four  tablespoonful  doses,  to  each  dose  of  which,  one  teaspoonful  of 
sp.  cBth.  nitrici  was  added.  This  was  given  every  three  or  four 
hours  for  a  few  times,  when  the  urine  became  free.  Afterwards, 
I  had  it  occasionally  given  to  keep  up  the  normality  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

Now,  having  done  all  this,  about  the  ninth  day  of  my  attend- 
ance, and  the  eleventh  of  the  disease,  I  found  my  patient  must 
inevitably  die,  unless  some  bold  and  decisive  stroke  be  given. 
I,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  use  of  veratrin,  notwithstanding 
I  had  had  but  little  experience  with  it.     1  used  it  thus : — 
Vc.     Veratrin,  gr.,  ^, 
Gelsemin,  gr.,], 
Morphine,  gr.,  ^, 
Gave  1  powder  in  a  little  syrup  every  2  hours,  till  it  reduced  the 
pulse  and  procured  rest.     These  were  obtained  by  the  fourth 
dose.     I  now  diminished  the  veratrin  somewhat,  still  continuing 
the  other  agents  as  before,  and  gave  every  3  hours.     In  36  hours 
under  this  treatment  I  considered  my  patient  safe.    In  four  hours, 
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after  the  use  of  the  veratrin,  she  was  comparatively  easy,  her 
pulse  softer,  slower  and  fuller,  skin  cool  and,  though  not  moist, 
healthy  to  the  feel,  breathing  easy,  and  expectoration  pure.  In 
a  word,  at  this  writing,  she  is  convalescing,  and,  under  the  same 
treatment  continued,  through  less  vigorously,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  she  will  be  able  to  sit  up  in  a  short  time. 

If,  after  the  entire  abatement  of  fever,  I  think  she  needs  tonics, 
I  will  order  the  following; — 

5^.     Hydrastin,  grs.,  ji, 
Qunia,  gr.,  ss, 
Leptandrin,  gr.,  ss, 
One  of  these  3  or  4  times  per  diem. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that,  under  the  ordinary  treatment  presented 
in  such  cases,  the  patient  could  not  have  recovered.  In  a  word, 
nothing  short  of  veratrin,  known  to  me,  could  have  saved  her. 
I  do  not  intend  to  deify  veratrin  ;  still,  I  think,  in  pneumonias^ 
and  indeed  in  all  inflammations,  where  there  is  nothing  forbid- 
ding it,  it  should  be  used  more  frequent.  True,  it  should  be  used 
with  great  caution  and  discrimination.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine. 
This  the  tyro  should  know.  But  he  should  not  be  forbidden  its 
use,  when  other  milder  and  more  controllable  means  fail. 

Now,  in  this  case,  I  commenced  when  the  books  condemn  its 
use.  The  stomach  was  irritable^  and  there  were  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. But,  I  plainly  saw  that  my  patient  must  die  without  it ; 
and  she  could  but  die  with  it.  Hence  the  venture,  and,  in  the 
venture,  a  life  is  saved.  But,  in  combining  morphine  with  it, 
nausea  and  vomiting  were  almost  entirely  arrested,  instead  of 
increased,  as  feared. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  to  the  tyro  that  I  am  speaking  of 
veratrin,  the  resinoid  of  veratrim  veride — not  veratrine,  the  al- 
kaloid of  the  same.  With  this  I  have  no  experience,  although 
it  has  been  in  use  in  Old  Physic  for  a  number  of  years.  By  some 
it  bears  a  reputable  name,  by  others,  disreputable.  That  has  not 
been  long  in  use  by  any  class  of  physicians ;  but,  among  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  it  bears  a  reputable  character.  I  have 
sent  for  the  tincture,  and  I  expect  to  make  more  use  of  it.  And 
if  it  prove  valuable  and  reliable,  in  cases  where  it  is  indicated, 
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and  withal  safe,  in  legetimate  medicinal  doses,  you  may  perhaps, 
hear  from  me  again  in  reference  to  its  therapeutic  powers. 

Respectfully, 

Alfred  Malone,  M.  D. 
Pal.,  Ills.,  Dec.  15th,  1866. 


REDUCING    DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THUMB. 

BY    JOHN    DOE,    M.    D.,    OF    CABOT,   VT. 

In  this  dislocation,  the  phalangeal  end  of  the  metacarpus  projects 
into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  forcing  itself  between  and 
through  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  form  a  loop 
around  the  head  of  the  bone.  Extension  made  upon  the  thumb 
makes  this  loop  more  tense ;  and  as  the  metacarpal  end  of  the 
first  phalanx  is  broad  and  considerably  flattened  on  its  palmar 
aspect,  it  must  be  apparent  at  once  that  the  difficulty  of  reduction 
is  directly  as  the  amount  of  extension.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  extension  would  never  succeed  in  these  cases  without 
rotation.  The  principal  indication  in  treatment  here,  is,  to  relax 
the  flexor  in  forming  the  loop,  and  by  carrying  the  muscles  for- 
ward with  it,  disengage  the  head  of  the  metacarpus.  This  can 
be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

Having  previously  warmed  the  hand,  if  cold,  in  warm  water, 
the  surgeon  should  seat  himself  by  the  patient,  facing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  upon  the  same  side  with  the  injured  thumb, 
and  place  the  hand  upon  his  knee.  Tip  back  the  thumb  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpus  to  more  than  a  right  angle,  or  so 
as  to  form  a  slightly  acute  angle  with  the  latter  bone ;  place 
both  index  fingers  against  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  ends  of 
both  thumbs  against  the  dorsum  of  the  disarticulated  end  of  the 
phalanx ;  now  by  pushing  forward  forcibly,  get  steadily  against 
the  phalangeal  bone  with  both  thumbs.  Reduction  will  gener- 
ally be  effected  on  the  first  trial,  and  almost  instantly. 

The  writer  claims  not  the  honor  of  originating  this  method, 
but  supposes  it  to  be  adopted  by  many  surgeons  in  this  country. 
—N.  0.  Med.  News,  Dec,  1856. 
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BY    HENRY    GOADBY,    M.    D.,    F.    L.     S.,  ETC. 

Although  highly  desirable,  as  the  demonstrator  of  the  capilla- 
ries of  normal  tissues,  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of  injection  fitted 
for  morbid  preparations,  the  infiltrated  gelatine  producing  appear- 
ances  of  a  puzzling  kind,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  patholo- 
gist. 

In  preparing  portions  of  dried,  well-injected  skin  for  examina- 
tion by  the  microscope,  I  have  tried  the  effect  of  a  dilute  nitric 
acid,  as  a  corroder,  with  very  good  results.  But  probably,  liquor 
potassse  would  have  answered  this  purpose  better. 

When  size  injection  is  to  be  employed,  colored  either  with 
Vermillion  or  the  chromate  of  lead,  the  animal  should  be  previ- 
ously prepared  by  bleeding,  to  empty  the  vessels ;  for  if  they 
be  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trans- 
mit even  size,  to  say  nothing  of  the  coloring  matter.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  good  injections  of  the  human  subject. 

But  with  the  '  chemico-gelatinous '  injection,  no  such  prepa- 
ration is  necessary ;  and  success  should  always  be  certain,  for 
the  potash  liquifies  the  blood,  while  constant  and  long-continued 
pressure  by  the  syringe  drives  it  through  the  parieties  of  the  ves- 
sels into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  large  quantity  of  infiltrated 
blood — the  invariable  concomitant  of  this  process — characterizes 
this  from  all  other  modes  of  injecting,  and  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  these  preparations. 

I  find  that  a  superior  preparation  of  gelatine  is  now  on  sale  at 
the  grocers'  shops,  nearly  equal  in  appearance  to  isinglass. 

The  only  preparations  of  gelatine  extant  when  we  made  the 
experiment  recorded  in  our  paper,  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
dirty  insoluble  gluten,  from  which  defect,  we  venture  to  assume, 
the  French  gelatine  is  now  free. 

About  the  year  1849,  Dr.  P.  B.  Goddard,  of  Philadelphia, 
proposed  a  new  injecting  material. 

He  took  a  small  portion  of  vermillion  and  rubbed  it  down  in 
a  mortar  with  linseed  oil ;  to  this  he  added  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  The  intention  is  to  employ  the  ether  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  coloring  matter  into  the  capillary  system,  which  is 
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left  behind  by  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  ether.  By  this 
process  we  have  seen  some  very  minute,  and  beautiful  injections, 
the  capillaries  being  round  and  full,  and  retaining  their  normal 
size,  very  nearly,  whereas  in  size  injections  they  are  always  pre- 
ternatural ly  enlarged. 

We  so  soon  succumb  to  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric 
ether,  that  every  attempt  to  use  this  form  of  injection  in  our 
hands  has  failed,  simply  because  we  have  been  compelled  to 
discontinue  its  use  to  escape  etherization;  but  it  is  doubtless  a 
good  injection  with  those  persons  not  so  prone  to  its  influence  as 
our  self. 

We  prefer  another  form,  which  is  equally  good,  yiz. :  after 
intimately  mixing  the  coloring  material,  red  and  yellow,  with 
linseed  oil,  substitute  an  excess  of  turpentine  for  the  sulphuric 
ether.  The  results  of  the  latter  in  our  hands  have  been  fully 
equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  by  the  ether  process. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that  similar  inventions  originate  at 
the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  men  who  have 
never  had  the  slightest  communication  with  each  other  ;  and  it 
may  happen  we  are  giving  expression  to  a  plan  which,  while  we 
believe  it  originated  with  ourself,  may  have  been  used  by  other 
operators.  Since  our  residence  in  this  country,  (seven  years,) 
we  have  occasionally  seen  European  injections,  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  some  of  them  has  convinced  us  that  size  was  not 
the  material  that  had  been  employed  in  their  procuration  ;  in  fact, 
they  more  nearly  represented  the  appearance  and  effects  we  have 
produced  with  the  turpentine — or  paint — injection,  than  anything 
we  can  compare  them  to.  If  they  were  not  size,  as  little  were 
they  chemico-gelatinous  ;  neither  were  they  ether  injections — we 
still  think  they  were  a  much  diluted  (by  turpentine)  paint.  These 
remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  injections  of  great  beauty,  by 
Professor  Hirtl,  of  Berlin;  and  another  and  equally  significant 
fact  was  also  apparent — that  the  injection  had  not  been  made  in 
gross — in  the  body — but  in  detail,  thereby  rendering  necessary 
appliances  also  of  our  invention — hereafter  to  be  described — of 
which  we  have  never  seen  any  description. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  making  either  of  the  two  latter 
injections,  quantity  of  coloring  matter  is  immaterial;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  it  sufficiently  fluid  with  oil,  in  the  first  instance, 
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and  to  have  a  large  excess  of  ether,  or  turpentine,  ultimately. 
In  use,  it  should  be  well  mixed  up,  and  a  charge  drawn  from  the 
upper  surface,  while  the  particles  of  coloring  matter  are  sub- 
siding. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  if  equally  good,  these  latter 
described  forms  of  injection  are  most  desirable,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  soon  prepared,  and  are  made  and  used  cold,  which  is  of 
great  advantage. 

In  our  experience  there  is  one  royal  road  to  success  with  inject- 
ed preparations — first  empty  the  vessels — it  is  easy  to  refill  them. 
In  making  preparations  of  the  lower  animals,  dogs,  cats,  frogs, 
etc.,  etc.,  we  invariably  hied  them  to  death — after  which,  allow- 
ing them  to  rest  till  the  rigor  mortis  had  passed  off,  we  never 
failed  to  make  good  preparations. 

This  must  have  been,  of  necessity,  the  secret  which  Ruysch 
could  not  divulge — he  is  said  to  have  shuddered  \\\\en  importuned 
on  this  subject.  Having  charge  of  a  large  public  hospital,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  when  he  had  an  already  attenuated  and 
good  subject  for  injection,  whose  case  was  hopeless,  or  nearly  so, 
that  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  lancet  freely^  and  thus  pre- 
pared it  secundem  artem,  for  his  injecting  syringe  and  museum  ! 
For  many  years  we  have  not  doubted  that  this  constituted  his 
sole  secret — one  that  he  could  not  divulge,  without  accusing 
himself  as  a  murderer.  Suffice  it  that  no  man  ever  made  such 
splendid  injections  of  the  human  subject  as  those  he  left  behind 
him. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  what  vessels  we  inject  by  to 
procure  certain  preparations,  and  perhaps  a  few  general  instruc- 
tions on  this  subject  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  may  be  well  to  premise  that,  as  a  rule,  veins  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  arteries  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  fine  injections.  He, 
who  has  seen  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  web  of  the 
frog's  foot  by  the  microscope,  can  have  no  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  will  have  seen  that  an  artery  terminates  in  a  capillary, 
but  that  these  vessels  empty  themselves  into  numerous  veins,  ergo, 
the  shortest  way  to  reach  the  capillaries  is  through  the  veins. 
Some  preparations,  however,  offer  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

We  write  these  papers  for  the  student — not  for  the  already  ac- 
complished manipulator. 
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If  the  intention  be  to  inject  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the 
oesophagus  to  the  anus,  insert  a  pipe  in  the  portal  vein  as  it  enters 
the  liver.  The  anatomist  knows  that  this  vein  is  found  to  the 
right  of  the  Lebulus  spigelii,  its  direction  being  to  the  left. 

By  this  vein,  the  whole  alimentary  canal  will  be  beautifully 
injected  with  any  form  of  injection,  if  the  subject  be  attenuated, 
or  the  vessels  previously  emptied ;  moreover,  the  entire  process 
is  carried  on  beneath  the  operator's  vision,  and  he  can  see,  there- 
fore when  to  discontinue  his  labor,  for  fear  of  producing  extrava- 
sation and  spoiling  good  preparations. 

The  vascular  structure  of  the  liver  is  best  displayed  in  a  series 
of  injections  ;  the  first  should  be  an  exposition  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  portal  system.  For  this  purpose  the  portal  vein 
should  be  cut  as  near  to  the  intestine  as  possible,  and  a  pipe  se- 
cured in  it,  through  which  the  injection  must  be  thrown  till  the 
external  lobular  surface  be  minutely  injected.  The  liver  inject- 
ed through  the  portal  vein  may  have  yellow  injection.  Another 
liver  may  be  injected  by  the  hepatic  veins,  with  light  colored 
smalt  blue.  Still  a  third  liver  should  have,  in  addition  to  the 
two  latter  systems  of  vessels,  the  hepatic  arteries  red.  Such 
preparations  are  found  in  our  collection,  and  are  exceedingly  in- 
structive. 

If  it  be  desired  to  inject  a  kidney  of  any  animal,  the  great  ob- 
ject will  necessarily  be  to  show  the  Corpora  malphighiana — Mal- 
phighian  tufts — and  to  accomplish  this,  the  renal  artery  must  be 
employed. 

So,  if  it  be  desired  to  show  the  Corpora  wolfRana  in  the  kid- 
neys of  frogs,  toads,  and  fishes,  the  artery  must  be  invariably 
used  for  the  purpose. 

To  inject  the  tissues  of  the  eye  minutely,  we  have  always  best 
succeeded  in  removing  them  very  carefully  from  the  body,  and 
inserting  pipes  in  the  opthalmic  artery  and  vein ;  firstly  injecting 
through  the  vein  till  blood  colored  by  injection  comes  from  the 
pipe  inserted  in  the  artery,  and  then  throwing  the  injection 
through  it. 

By  this  process  we  have  made  some  beautiful  preparations  of 
the  choroid  coat,  retina,  ciliary  processes,  venae,  vorticosae,  etc., 
of  a  number  of  animals. 

Injections  of  the  lungs  are  easily  made ;  in  the  frog,  a  bifid 
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pulmonary  vein  will  be  seen  passing  over  the  bulbous  arteriosus ; 
insert  a  small  pipe  beneath  the  bifurcation,  that  is  to  say,  as 
close  to  the  heart  as  possible  so  as  to  embrace  both  branches  of 
the  vessel ;  thus  both  lungs  will  be  injected.  In  man,  and  the 
higher  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  pipes  in  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins,  injecting  by  the  veins  until  the  injection  appears 
through  the  pipes  inserted  in  the  arteries,  when  they  in  their 
turn  should  be  used  till  the  surface  show  indications  of  fullness. 

If  the  lung  be  human,  a  large  pipe  should  be  secured  in  the 
trachea,  or  large  bronchial  tube,  through  which  tallow,  made 
fluid  by  heat,  should  be  injected  to  the  air  cells,  which  can  not 
well  be  seen  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  in  this  condition  the  organ 
will  soon  dry,  when  it  can  be  sliced  up  for  microscopical  exam- 
ination, the  slices  being  firstly  placed  in  oil  of  turpentine  to  dis- 
solve the  tallow — the  good  preparations  may  then  be  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam. 

The  lungs  of  other  animals  may  be  inflated,  and  left  to  dry, 
but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  inflating  human  lung ;  the  air  ap- 
pears to  transude  through  the  parieties  of  the  parenchyma. 

The  circulation  of  reptiles  is  peculiar ;  they  possess  a  ventral 
vein,  which  occupies  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdomen — it  assists 
the  portal  vein  to  return  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

If  the  operator  can  succeed  in  securing  a  pipe  in  this  vein — no 
matter  whether  he  inject  up  or  down,  he  must  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing every  tissue  of  the  body — even  to  the  webs  of  the  feet  in 
frogs — beautifully  injected  ! 

We  have  injected  numberless  frogs  by  this  vein,  and  always 
with  success  ;  so  too,  tortoises,  and  ophidian  reptiles  (snakes.) 
Many  frogs,  however,  have  we  injected  from  the  portal  vein,  em- 
ploying our  dissecting  miscroscope  to  enable  us  to  insert  the  pipe  ; 
whenever  we  intend  to  proceed  thus,  we  firstly  bled  the  animal 
to  death — process  which  will  occupy  the  operator  four  hours! 
The  best  plan  is  to  open  the  chest,  and  snip  off"  the  apex  of  the 
heart;  this  will  be  followed  by  an  instantaneous  gush  of  blood, 
immediately  after  which  a  plug  will  be  formed  and  the  circula- 
tion go  on  as  well  as  ever ;  this,  therefore,  must  be  removed,  and 
the  process  be  repeated  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of 
other  plugs.  The  operation  is  undoubtedly  tedious  and  tiresome, 
yet  the  ultimate  results — the  vessels  being  entirely  emptied — will 
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fully  repay  the  manipulator.  In  our  experience,  far  less  time  is 
consumed  in  carefully  preparing  and  well  injecting  one  frog, 
than  a  series  of  abortive  attempts  with  several. 

There  is,  however,  always  more  certainty  of  obtaining  a  beau- 
tiful preparation  of  every  tissue  of  the  body  from  fetal,  rather 
than  adult  subjects.  Fetal  lambs  and  calves  form  excellent  sub- 
jects ;  in  these,  a  pipe  should  always  be  secured  in  a  vein,  and 
the  like  care  and  caution  displayed  as  already  advised  in  regard 
to  a  human  fetus.  The  bodies  of  such  are  tender,  and  should 
be  carefully  handled  lest  the  skin  be  broken,  and  a  gap  formed 
for  the  escape  of  the  injection ;  whenever  this  occurs  there  is  an 
end  to  the  process. — Med,  Independent, 


Uses  of  Glycerine. — This  article  is  likely  to  take  its  place 
among  the  most  highly  valued,  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts, 
and  the  sooner,  since  a  process  has  been  discovered  by  which  it 
can  be  rendered  pure  by  distillation.  Its  remarkable  power  as  a 
solvent,  united  to  its  entire  blandness,  and  freedom  from  all  irri- 
tating and  fermenting  properties,  recommend  it  for  a  vast  variety 
of  uses.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids,  the  delinquescent  salts, 
the  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda  and  copper,  the  nitrates  of  potassa 
and  silver,  the  alkaline  salts  of  morphine,  strychnine,  brucine, 
veratrine,  the  sulphurets  of  potassium,  lime  and  iodine,  the 
iodides  of  sulphur,  potassium  and  mercury,  the  salts  of  quinia, 
etc.  Besides  its  extensive  usefulness  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
ear,  it  is  used  internally  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil ;  and 
also  in  its  purity,  for  dissolving  calculi,  by  being  injected  into 
the  bladder.  It  is  also  a  substitute  for  syrups  in  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  for  certain  medicinal  preparations.  Fresh 
meats  are  kept  in  it  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  both  animals 
and  vegetables  are  preserved  in  it  without  changing  their  color, 
however  brilliant.  Vast  quantities  can  be  manufactured  from 
every  variety  of  oils,  and  at  very  low  prices,  compared  to  what 
it  is  sold  at  now  ;  and  it  seems  to  promise  well  for  combustion, 
both  for  heat  and  light,  in  certain  combinations.— ikTempAis 
Medical  Recorder. 


CARBONIC  ACID  AS  A  LOCAL    ANESTHETIC    IN 
UTERINE    DISEASES,    Etc. 

Prof.  Simpson  made  some  remarks  on  this,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  said  that  he  had 
used  carbonic  acid  successfully,  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  in  neural 
gia  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  and  in  various  morbid  states  and 
displacements  of  the  pelvic  organs,  accompanied  with  pain  and 
spasms.  He  had  found  it  also  sometimes  of  use  in  irritable 
states  of  the  neighboring  organs.  Two  years  ago,  he  had  under 
his  care,  from  Canada,  the  wife  of  a  medical  gentleman,  who 
was  suffering  much  from  that  most  distressing  disease — dysuria 
and  irritability  of  the  bladder.  Many  modes  of  treatment  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  The  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the 
vaginal  canal  several  times  a  day,  at  once  procured  relief,  and 
ultimately  effected  a  perfect  cure.  She  has  remained  well  since 
her  return  to  America,  and  lately  became  a  mother.  Occasion- 
ally, relief  follows  immediately.  In  two  or  three  instances,  he 
stated  he  had  one  case  where  the  patient  was  almost  invalided, 
and  almost  entirely  kept  to  the  supine  posture,  for  years,  from 
feelings  of  pain  and  bearing  down  in  the  uterus  and  neighboring 
parts,  particularly  on  attempting  to  sit  or  walk.  Many  modes 
of  treatment  were  tried  by  himself  and  others,  with  little  or  no 
benefit.  She  has,  however,  at  last  regained  in  a  great  measure, 
the  power  of  progression,  and  freedom  from  suffering  in  the 
erect  posture — a  result  which  she  herself  ascribes  to  the  local 
application  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  practice,  he  generally  used  a  common  wine-bottle  for  the 
formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  formed  the  gas  by  mix- 
ing in  the  bottle  six  drachms  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid,  with  a 
solution  of  eight  drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  six  or  seven 
ounces  of  water.  A  long,  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  conducts  the 
gas  from  the  bottle  into  the  vagina.  The  cork  fixing  this  tube 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  be  adapted  so  as  to  prevent 
any  escape  of  the  gas  by  its  sides.  With  this  view,  the  cork 
should  be  perforated  by  a  metalic  tube,  and  covered  externally 
with  a  layer  of  caoutchous.  In  a  case  in  which  the  two  pre- 
ceding children  were  both  lost,  he  had  successfully  brought  on 
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premature  labor  at  the  eighth  month,  by  the  repeated  application 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  vaginal  canal  with  this  apparatus  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  not  acting  directly  as  a  specific  oxytoxic  or 
excitor  of  uterine  contraction,  but  indirectly  only,  by  distending 
greatly  and  mechanically — as  examination  with  the  finger  proved 
it  to  do — the  vaginal  canal,  and  ultimately  separating,  like  the 
injection  of  water,  the  membranes  from  the  cervix  uteri. 

The  application  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic  to  the 
uterine  mucus  surfaces,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  a 
discovery  of  late  times.  He  had  found  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  examples,  that  what  appeared  at  first  novel,  was,  when 
fully  investigated,  a  practice  known  previously  in  its  essence, 
and  perhaps  in  its  more  minute  details  also.  Besides,  here  as 
elsewhere,  when  once  a  principle  is  detected,  such  as  the  anaes- 
thetic power  of  carbonic  acid  gas  when  applied  topically,  we 
can  explain  by  it  the  good  effects  of  modes  of  practice  which 
previously,  perhaps,  we  are  inclined  to  ridicule  and  reject.  The 
fact  that  carbonic  acid,  when  locally  applied  to  a  mucus  surface, 
acts  as  a  sedative  or  anaesthetic,  explains  a  practice  common 
among  the  ancients,  viz.,  Hippocrates,  Paulus,  jEgineta, 
RuEFF,  Pare,  etc.,  all  of  whom  used  to  burn  herbs,  aromatic  and 
medicinal,  and  convey  the  fumes,  by  means  of  tubes  and  appro- 
priate apparatus,  to  the  interior  of  the  vagina ;  and,  such  vapor 
being  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if 
such  treatment  were  effectual,  it  was  through  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  the  gas  here  alluded  ta.  Again,  there  is  a  modern 
practice  much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent,  of  injecting  the  vagina, 
etc.,  with  the  German  waters  of  Nuheim,  Marienbad,  etc. ;  the 
utility  of  the  practice,  which  Dr.  S.  has  been  assured  by  his 
friend.  Dr.  Funck,  of  Frankfort,  is  most  marked  in  some  dis- 
eased states,  will  find  its  true  explanation  in  the  local  anaesthetic 
effect  of  carbonic  acid,  as  these  waters  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  the  gas.  A  knowledge  of  the  topical  effects  of  carbonic  acid 
serves,  perhaps,  also,  to  afford  an  explanation  of  other  points  in 
common  therapeutics  ;  as,  for  example,  its  action  in  subduing  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  irritation.  Hence  the  use  of  effervescing 
draughts,  aerated  waters,  etc.,  in  gastric  irritability  and  nausea ; 
perhaps  the  antacid  action  of  the  alkali  may  have  some  effect, 
but  most  likely  it  is  the   anaesthetic  properties  of  the   carbonic 
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acid  gas.     The  sedative  and  curative  effects   of  injections  into 
the  rectum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  dysentery,  have  a  similar  ex- 
planation, and  serve  to  corroborate  this  view  of  its  action.     As 
an  example  of  its  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic  to  a   cutaneous  sur- 
face. Dr.  S.  alluded  to  the  cataplasma  cerevisicB,  or  yeast  poul- 
tice, which  exhales  from  its  surface  a   quantity  of  the  gas.     It 
was  commonly  applied  to  irritable  and  sloughing  sores,   and  its 
soothing,  healing,  and  antiseptic  properties,  were  doubtless   ow- 
ing to  the  carbonic  acid  gas.     As  an  anaesthetic  application  to 
cancerous  ulcers,  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are   excellent. 
Dr.  EwART,  of  Bath,  says,  *  he  has  kept  a  person  in  ease  and 
comfort,  who,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  before,  had  known 
only  agony  and  torture/     *  What,'  he  elsewhere  observes, '  strikes 
us  in  the  two  preceding  cases  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  is, 
the  almost  instantaneous  relief  of  pain  which  never  failed  to 
follow  the  application  of  the  gas.^    In  reference   to   the  effects 
of  carbonic  acids  upon  raw  surfaces  and  wounds,  Dr.  Ingenhouz 
mentioned  to  Bedoes  the  following  experiment:  *  Blister  your 
finger,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  naked  and  sensible  skin.     The  contact 
of  air  will  produce  pain ;  put   your  finger  into  vital  air — oxygen 
— and  this  will  produce  more  pain;  introduce  into  fixed  or  azotic 
air — carbonic  acid  or  nitrogen — and  the  pain  will  diminish  or 
cease.'     In  relation  to  this  statement,  Dr.    Beddoes  informs  us 
that  he  made  the  following  experiments  on  three  different  per- 
sons :  Fir^t.  The  raised  epidermis  of  a  blistered  finger,  after  all 
action  from  the  cantharides  had  ceased,  was  cut  away  in  carbon- 
ic acid  gas.     No  pain  was   felt.     Secondly.  A  second   blister 
being  opened  in  common  air,  smarting  pain  came  on.     In  a  blad- 
der of  fixed  air,  this  pain  soon  went  off.     Thirdly.  After  open- 
ing a  third  blister,  the  finger  was  instantly  plunged  into  oxygen. 
It  felt  as  when  salt  is  sprinkled  on  a  cut.     In  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  pain,  in  two  minutes,  quite  subsided ;  but  returned  when  the 
denuded  skin  was  again  exposed  to  the  atmosphere     If  there  be 
no  source  of  fallacy  in  these  experiments,  they  certainly  point 
to  one  kind  of  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  some   painful 
burns,  wounds,  etc. ;  for  they  appear  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  the  suffering  which  is  attendant  on  such   injuries  being  con- 
trolled and  canceled  by  keeping  the  pained  parts  in  contact  with 
carbonic  acid,  or  with  some  other  gas  or  fluid  capable  of  acting 
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as  a  local  anaesthetic.  If  the  reports  of  Ewart,  Beddoes,  and 
FoucROY  are  correct,  we  ought,  also,  indeed,  to  find  carbonic 
acid,  an  excellent  application,  even  as  far  as  the  mere  healing 
and  cicartrization  of  the  broken  surfaces  are  concerned. — Edin- 
burgh Med.  Jour.,  July,lS66. 


A  CASE   IN   SURGERY. 

At  8  o'clock  the  18th.  of  November,  a  Spaniard  and  raftsman 
was  brought  into  my  office,  and  upon  examination  I  found  him  as 
follows,  viz ; — 

Been  out  all  night  on  a  spree,  and  during  the  occasion,  got  stab- 
bed, either  with  a  knife,  or  dirk,  in  the  illiac  region  into  the  blad- 
der. All  efforts  to  urinate  proved  abortive,  in  consequence  of 
which,  his  bladder  had  become  so  greatly  distended  that  urine 
was  flowing  through  the  incision  quite  freely — Penis  was  black 
and  cedomatous. 

Considering  the  stimulated  condition  of  his  system,  wound  of 
the  bladder ;  and  want  of  good  nursing,  1  deemed  the  case  doubt- 
ful and  gave  in  accordance  a  guarded  prognosis. 

Treatment — Failing  to  introduce  a  silver,  I  sent  for  a  gum 
catheter,  which,  after  varied  manipulations,  was  introduced  and 
some  two  quarts  of  bloody  urine  drawn  off. 

This  relieved  him  of  much  pain,  after  which  he  was  taken 
to  his  room  where  I  endeavored  and  coaptate  the  incised  parts 
and  retain  them  in  situ  by  strips  of  isinglass  plaster  ;  but  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  make  the  plaster  adhere,  caused  a  copious  flow 
of  urine  out  of  the  wound ;  I  then  placed  a  square  piece  over  it 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  air;  enveloped  his  penis  and  adjacent 
parts  in  clothes  wrung  out  of  cold  water;  kept  him  in  a  recum- 
bent position  ;  gave  a  sparse  diet ;  little  fluid  as  possible,  and  drew 
off  the  urine  again  at  12  M.,  at  4  P.  M.,  and  10  P.  M. 

November,  19th. — Wound  and  Penis  much  swollen ;  bowels 
costive  ;  some  shooting  pain ;  introduced  catheter  three  times 
and  ordered  the  cold  water  continued. 

Nov.  20th.  Swelling  declined ;  penis  nearly  normal  and 
this  morning  he  was  able  to  urinate  !     Pains  slight. 
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Nov.  21st.  prescribed  a  sufficient  pulvis  of  aa  of  lept.  and 
pod.,  to  produce  a  slight  evacuation;  little  pain  ;  is  quite  smart. 

Nov.  22nd.  Pus  is  forming ;  removed  plaster  and  substituted 
a  poultice  ;  cold  clothes  discontinued. 

Nov.  23d.,  24th.  and  25th.  Poultice  continued ;  normal  pus 
exudes  freely ;  diet  more  generous ;  patient  is  walking  about ; 
promises  if  I  '11  cure  him  he  '11  not  drink  any  more  till  Christ- 
mas ! 

Nov.  26th.  Not  admiring  the  edges,  I  applied  the  caustic 
freely,  and  again  the  poultice. 

Nov.  27th.  Left  off  poultice  and  applied  a  healing  salve ; 
doing  finely. 

Nov.  28th.,  29th.  and  30th.  Plaster  continued ;  is  walking 
the  streets  ;  came  to  my  office  to  have  it  dressed. 

Dec.  4th.  Called  at  my  office ;  it  was  nearly  normal ;  re- 
moved the  salve  and  discharged  him  sound  and  sober  !  He  ex- 
pressed himself  very  grateful;  said  if  he  had  $100  I  should 
have  half  of  it ;  but  unfortunately  for  me,  he  hadn't  it ;  so  I  did 
as  other  doctors  do — charged  it.  J.  R.  C. 

Winona,  M,  T.,  Dec.  10, 1856. 


PERCHLORIDE   OF   IRON  AS  A  HEMOSTATIC. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  thc  Moniteur  des  Hopitaux — 1856,  No. 
24 — states,  that  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  success  in  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  operations  M.  Maissonneuve  is  famous 
for  undertaking,  is  the  remarkable  use  he  makes  of  hemostatics 
during  their  performance.  He  cites  a  recent  case,  occurring  in 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  of  fungus  tumor  of  the  dura  mater,  the  growth 
of  which,  after  having  been  temporarily  arrested  by  ligature  of 
the  caratoid,  took  an  enormous  proportion,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  exhausting  hemorrhage.  M.  Maissonneuve  determin- 
ed upon  its  removal,  but  the  tumor  bled  on  the  slightest  contact, 
and  the  patient  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  slightest  loss  of 
blood.  The  line  of  incision  extended  from  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  ear  to  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  descending  along  the  nose, 
was  carried  backwards,  and  then  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  jaw, 
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and  its  point  of  departure.  A  great  number  of  arteries  were 
thus  divided,  five  or  six  of  which,  by  reason  of  their  anastomot- 
ic enlargements,  had  acquired  almost  the  size  of  the  radial  artery. 
Intelligent  assistants  im.mediately  compressed  them  with  the 
finger,  but  it  was  impossible  to  thus  continue  the  dissection  with- 
out exposing  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  death  from  syncope. 
M.  Maissonneuve  therefore  applied  to  each  vessel  a  little  pled- 
get of  charpie,  soaked  in  pei  chloride  of  iron,  which  was  allowed 
to  attach  itself  to  the  wound.  At  every  stroke  of  the  bistoury 
or  scissors  he  applied  a  new  plug,  so  that  during  the  operation, 
the  patient  scarcely  lost  a  spoonful  of  blood ;  and  when  the  tu- 
mor had  been  entirely  removed,  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound 
was  found  completely  dried  and  tanned,  and  was  at  once  dressed, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  a  single  ligature. 
The  brown  eschar  which  covered  the  wound  was  detached  about 
the  twentieth  day,  without  giving  rise  to  any  hemorrhage ;  and 
although  the  cure  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  prove  radical,  the 
patient  for  the  present  is  perfectly  well. — Monthly  Stethoscope^ 
Nov.,  1866. 
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(continued.) 

Oxygen. — Considered  in  relation  to  its  abundance,  as  well  as  to 
the  energy  of  its  chemical  affinities,  oxygen  occupies  the  first 
rank  among  the  elementary  forms  of  matter.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  contains  twenty -three  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Water, 
whether  in  the  form  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  air,  or  the  im- 
mense liquid  masses  of  the  ocean,  covering  three  fourths  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe,  is  everywhere  found  to  contain  eight- 
ninths  of  its  weight  of  this  gas.  Silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
alumina,  by  far  the  most  abundant  constituents  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth,  contain  about  one  half  their  weight  of  it, 
and  the  most  careful  estimates  justifiy  the  conclusion  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere,  is  composed 
of  this  agent,  either  free,  or  in  its  various  states  of  combination. 
Its  range  of  affinity  is  so  extensive,  that  it  plays  some  part  in 
12 
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almost  every  change  that  occurs  in  natural  bodies,  animate  or  in- 
animate. Without  it,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  would  at 
once  become  extinct ;  the  galvanic  current,  which  now  courses 
in  every  direction  upon  insulated  wires,  the  nervous  network  of 
every  civilized  land,  outstripping  time  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  communicates  to  distant  places  a  knowledge  of  passing  events, 
and  which  is  essential  to  a  great  variety  of  the  processes  per- 
taining to  many  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  departments  of 
industrial  labor,  would  lose  its  magic  power;  and  life,  all  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  would  cease  at  once  and  forever. 

But  in  the  production  of  flame,  in  the  generation  of  the  gal- 
vanic current,  and  in  the  vital  processes  of  all  organized  beings, 
the  final  result  of  the  oxidation  so  essential  to  the  phenomena 
peculiar  to  each,  is  destructive.  Oxygen  feeds  the  flame,  but 
consumes  the  oil ;  it  sets  in  motion  the  galvanic  current,  but 
destroys  the  zinc  of  the  battery  ;  it  furnishes  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus with  what  is — to  it — quite  essential,  but  burns  up  the  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  of  the  tissues,  and  causes  thern  to  be  expelled 
from  the  system  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  an  adult  man,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  in  the  process  of 
respiration  alone,  is  about  746  lbs.  per  annum,  or  32^  oz.  per  day. 
Menzies  estimates  the  annual  consumption  at  837  lbs,  or  about 
37  oz.  per  day.  The  number  of  cubic  inches  required  for  daily 
consumption,  according  to  the  former  estimate,  is  46,037.  This 
is  sufficient  for  the  oxidation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  es- 
timated at  24  lbs.  and  containing  only  20  per  cent,  of  solid  mat- 
ter, in  four  days  and  five  hours.  Hence,  the  food  consumed  in 
that  length  of  time  should  be  sufficient  to  furnish  24  lbs  of  blood 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  essential  to  its  constitution.  But 
the  importance  of  oxygen  to  the  respiratory  process,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  its  relation  to  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  it  re- 
mains now  to  be  considered  as  a   constituent  of  food  and  drink. 

Estimates  based  upon  the  observations  of  Bossingault  show 
that  the  dried  hay  and  oats  constituting  the  food  of  a  horse  for 
24  hours,  and  amounting  to  32|-  lbs,  contained  12:J-  lbs. =38  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  About  66  lbs.  of  water,  containing  58 Jibs.  = 
88.9  per  cent,  of  oxygen  was  consumed  in  the  same  time ;  show- 
ing in  the  aggregate  a  consumption  of  about  98^  lbs.  of  food  and 
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water,  of  which  71  lbs.=about  72  per  cent.,  was  composed  of 
the  a^ent  under  consideration. 

Similar  observations  made  upon  the  potatoes,  grass  and  water, 
consumed  by  a  cow  in  24  hours,  show  resuUs  almost  precisely 
corresponding  with  the  above.  It  seems  reasonable,  then,  to  con- 
clude that,  independently  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for 
respiratory  purposes,  herbivora  require  not  less  than  70  or  75 
per  cent,  of  their  food  and  drink  to  be  composed  of  this  agent. 
The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  some  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  diet,  with  the  average  quantity  per  man  consumed  each  day, 
for  thirty  days,  during  the  month  of  Nov.  1840,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Liebig,  made  upon  a  company. of  soldiers  of 
the  Body  Guard  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  refer- 
red to  in  a  previous  number  of  this  series,  will  appear  from  the 
following  table ; 

Kind  of  Food.  No,  of  Ounces.     Per  cent,  of  Oxygen.     No.  oz  of  Oxygen. 

Beef 4.02  70  to  72  2.91 

Pork 1.2  70  .84 

Potatoes 18.5  79.35  14.68 

Peas,  beans  &  lentils  .52  35.  .18 

Sourkrout .2  90.  .18 

Green  Vegetables-  •  3.22  85.  2.74 

Bread  in  Soup .67  70.  .47 

Leeks  and  Onions*  .38  90. 

Fat,  Lard,  etc .65               9.7 

Butter 16.8 


26.36  22.40 

If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  oxygen  consumed  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  22.4  oz.  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  food.  A  few  of  the  smaller  items  in  the  table  are  not  found 
in  the  analysis  at  hand,  but  if  incorrect  they  can  not  materially 
affect  the  result.  Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  each  man  consumed 
in  the  form  of  tea,  water  and  other  drinks,  only  21  oz.  of  fluid, 
the  oxygen  of  the  food  and  drink  must  have  been  about  41  oz. 
per  day,  or  25  per  cent,  more  than  is  required  for  the  respiratory 
process  for  an  equal  time.  But  admitting  that  this  estimate  may 
be  somewhat  too  great,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  as  much 
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oxygen  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  food  and  drink,  as  in  the  ox- 
idation of  the  blood.  The  aggregate  can  not  be  less,  for  an 
adult,  taking  an  ordinary  amount  of  exercise,  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant animal  and  vegetable  substances,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Blood 75.36      per  cent. 

"     (dry) 21.3  "  " 

Fibrine  and  albumen  of  blood 21  to  23  "  '' 

Fibrine  of  vegetables 22  ''  24  "  " 

Albumen         "  24  ''  '' 

Caseine  "  21  "  22  «<  " 

''       of  animals 22  "  " 

Starch 49  '*  " 

Grape   Sugar 56  "  *' 

Cane         "    51  «  " 

Gum 51  "  " 

Proteine 22  "  «« 

Lactic  Acid 49  "  " 

Albumen    and     Fibrine    (Mulder's 

Analysis  of  Blood,) 21  "  23  "  " 

Gelatinous  Tissues  (Scherer's  An- 
alysis)   -23  "  25  "  " 

Cartilaginous    Tissues 27  ««  29  "  " 

Horny  "       24  ««  26  "  *< 

Beef,  dried 22  ««  " 

«    roast 23  "  24  ''  " 

In  most  of  the  above  noticed  analyses,  the  fractions  have  been 
omitted,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  nearly  all,  the  substance 
has  been  carefully  dried  previous  to  the  process,  so  that  the  solid 
matter  only  is  subjected  to  it.  In  all  cases,  the  water  separated 
in  drying,  contains  8-9ths  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  the  per 
centage  in  the  moist  substance  may  be  conveniently  estimated 
when  desirable.  G. 


I 


APPLICATION     OF     ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY     TO 

THERAPEUTICS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  '  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  and  Surgery,'  part  the  Thirty-First,  page  227, 
a  strictly  scientific  work  : 

Chemistry  is  about  to  save  from  death,  or  a  premature  old  age, 
those  artizans  whom  the  exercise  of  a  cruel  profession  condemns 
to  breathe  metallic  dust  and  vapors,  who  poison  themselves  daily 
for  the  sake  of  living,  and  acquire  so  many  dreadful  infirmities 
in  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  the  preparation  of  white  lead, 
or  working  in  the  mines.  Science  comes  to  the  help  of  the  vic- 
tims of  industry  or  pleasure,  and  extracts  from  their  bodies  atom 
by  atom,  the  devastating  metal  that  had  fastened  on  their  tissues, 
and  weighed  on  the  springs. of  life.  These  hopes  are  drawn 
from  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M. 
Dumas;  and  the  authors  of  which — M.  M.  A.  Poey,  of  the 
Havana,  and  Maurice  Vergnes — will  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  if  experience  confirms  their 
assertions. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  Electro-Chemistry 
to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  we  have  mentioned  ;  and,  surely,  of 
all  its  marvelous  uses,  this  would  be  the  most  admirable. 

M.  Poey  takes  an  unfortunate  patient,  corroded  by  lead,  mer- 
cury, gold,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  and  places  him  in  a  metal- 
ic  tub,  isolated  from  the  ground.  The  man  sits  down,  his  legs 
horizontally  stretched  out  on  a  wooden  bench,  isolated  from  the 
tub,  which  is  filled  with  water  up  to  his  neck.  The  water  is 
slightly  acidulated,  to  increase  its  conductibility,  and  the  acid  va- 
ries according  to  the  cases.  Nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  used 
for  the  extraction  of  mercury,  silver,  or  gold ;  other  acids  for 
that  of  lead.  This  done,  the  negative  pole  of  a  pile  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  bathing-tub,  and  the  positive 
pole  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  patient. 

The  work  of  purification  is  now  in  full  activity  ;  the  electrical 
current  precipitates  itself  through  the  body  of  the  sufferer,  pene- 
trates into  the  depths  of  his  bones,  pursues  in  all  the  tissues  every 
particle  of  metal,  seizes  it,  restores  its  primitive  form,  and,  chas- 
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ing  it  out  of  the  organism,  deposits  it  on  the  sides  of  the  tub, 
where  it  becomes  apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  this  great  discovery,  chance  or  accident  has  played  a  part. 
One  of  the  inventors — M.  Maurice  Vergnes — occupied  himself 
with  galvanic  gilding  and  silvering.  His  hands,  being  in  contin- 
ual contact  with  solutions  of  nitrate  and  cyanuret  of  gold  and 
silver,  got  covered  with  ulcers  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  metallic  particles.  One  day,  he  plunged  the  diseased  or- 
gans into  the  electro-chemical  bath,  at  the  positive  pole  of  the 
pile  ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
beholders,  a  small  plate  of  metal  brought  into  contact  with  the 
negative  pole,  covered  itself  with  a  coating  of  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
tracted from  the  hands  of  the  operator,  whence  the  most  power- 
ful remedies  had  not  been  able  to  eliminate  them.  This  discov- 
ery was  made  on  the  16th  of  April,  1852. 

The  metallic  atoms  extracted  from  the  body,  deposit  themselves 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  tub ;  but  they  are  more  abundant  op- 
posite to  the  part  of  the  body  where  the  metal  was  lodged.  The 
size  of  the  metalic  spots  vary  considerably ;  some  are  microscop- 
ical, others  have  the  dimensions  of  a  pea  ;  those  of  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  are  very  common.  'I  have  seen,'  says  M.  Poey, 
^  after  the  first  bath  of  a  person  who  complained  of  pains  in  the 
arms,  from  having  taken  mercury,  the  contours  of  the  arm  per- 
fectly drawn  on  the  metalic  plate,  by  the  deposit  of  metalic  at- 
oms, that  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  suffering  member.' 

We  shall  terminate  our  article  with  an  experiment  made  before 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Havana. 

A  patient  had  undergone  during  a  whole  week  an  external  mer- 
curial treatment,  (frictions  w^th  mercurial  ointment.)  He  had 
then  taken  several  lukewarm  baths,  and  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  any  mercury  still  remained  attached  to  the  skin. 

He  was  put  into  a  water  bath  mixed  with  acid.  After  having 
remained  in  it  for  five  minutes,  some  of  the  water  was  taken  out, 
and  afterwards  analyzed  by  M.  Peraceca,  who  found  no  traces 
of  mercury  in  it.  The  circuit  was  then  closed,  and  after  the  elec- 
tric current  had  acted  for  about  an  hour,  a  new  sample  of  the  wa- 
ter w^as  taken.  Mixed  with  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  the  water  be- 
came black,  and  a  piece  of  copper  having  been  dipped  into  it, 
gave  sure  signs  of  the  existence  of  a  small  quantity  of  mercury. 
Thus,  the  water  of  the  bath  now  held  mercury  in  solution 
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During  the  experiment,  a  perfectly  clean  piece  of  copper  had 
been  placed  at  the  negative  pole.  When  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
water,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  its  yellow,  greenish  col- 
or not  only  testified  an  oxidation  in  which  mercury  had  taken  a 
part,  but  small  white  spots  were  scattered  over  the  surface,  one 
of  which,  of  the  size  of  a  square  line,  was  very  brilliant,  and  of 
a  mercurial  whiteness.  The  plate  having  been  heated  under- 
neath, the  spots  disappeared,  and  the  original  color  of  the  cop- 
per was  restored,  which  proves  the  spot  was  mercurial. — La 
Presse. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  MarchSrd,  1855,  p.  216. 
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During  the  past  month  a  very  interesting  case  has  been  presented, 
in  the  surgical  department.  The  patient,  a  male,  seventy  years 
of  age,  with  a  severe  contusion  on  the  left  leg,  fractured  tibia 
and  fibula,  the  deep-seated  soft  parts  being  involved  to  a  very 
great  extent.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  advanced  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  an  unfavorable  prognosis 
was  given  by  the  surgeon,  and  the  only  remedy  that  promised 
the  least  shadow  of  success  was  proposed,  viz.,  amputation. 
To  this  the  patient  objected  for  a  time,  and  wisely  too,  as  the 
sequal  of  the  case  has  already  proven.  Though  the  line  of  de- 
markation  was  becoming  more  visible  every  day,  indicating  at 
one  time  a  speedy  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  mass, 
yet,  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  not,  at  any  time  very  an- 
noying, much  less  corresponding  in  severity  with  the  extent  of 
the  local  injury. 

Each  returning  clinic  day  the  subject  of  these  remarks  was 
anxiously  looked  for  by  nearly  every  student  in  attendance.  As 
soon  as  the  hour  had  arrived  for  the  lecturer  on  surgery  to  appear, 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  am- 
phitheater, from  the  wards  below,  hoping  no  doubt  that  our  old 
but  venerable  friend  might  be  the  first  clinic  patient  for  the  day. 
Some  in  the  expectation  of  being  present  during  an  important 
operation,  others  with  a  desire  to  see  what  nature  had  done  to- 
ward the  reparation  of  an  injury  of  such  magnitude,  in  a  person 
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SO  far  advanced  in  life.  This  aged  man  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving, day  by  day,  till  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  crutches,  he  walk- 
ed into  the  amphitheater  with  a  limb  unmutilated,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health — in  fine  spirits,  and  wuth  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  gaining  the  use  of  his  leg  to  aid  him  in  his  movements 
during  the  decline  of  life.  Though  somewhat  twisted,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  found  much  better  than  an  artificial  limb,  howev- 
er near  that  limb  might  approximate  nature,  made  by  a  Palmer 
in  his  very  best  style. 

The  treatment  was  principally  local  in  character,  instituted 
w^th  a  view  to  chemically  decompose  the  offensive  gaseous  eman- 
ations, during  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts.  After  making 
a  free  incision  into  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  leg,  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  lead  were  liberally  applied. 

Another  case  of  equal  interest,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  fracture  of  the  os  frontis,  just  above  the  nose. 
The  injury  was  produced  by  a  brick,  the  sharp  edo;e  striking  the 
bone.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  constitution  did  not  res- 
pond to  the  local  injury,  or  manifest  any  unfavorable  symptoms 
apart  from  those  the  w^ound  presented.  Depression  of  both 
plates  being  apparent,  the  trephine  and  elevator  were  indicated 
in  an  operation  which,  according  to  many  authorities,  is  the  only 
mode  of  rendering  aid  with  a  view  of  permanently  benefiting 
the  patient.  The  operation  was  proposed,  but  the  patient  felt  so 
w^ell  at  the  time,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  have  the  operation 
of  trephining  performed.  Fearful  that  more  unfavorable  symp- 
toms might  set  in  during  the  progress  of  the  injury,  the  surgeon 
ordered  general  depletion  from  the  arm,  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  required,  and  a  cloth  constantly  applied  to  the  wound,  saturated 
with  cold  water. 

In  this  manner,  the  patient  was  treated ;  the  first  and  second 
week  passed  over,  yet  no  indication  that  the  membranes  were 
to  any  great  extent  involved.  Should  this  patient  survive,  as  the 
other  alluded  to  has  done,  it  ought  to  teach  us  to  let  w^ell  enough 
alone. 

A  woman  some  fifty  years  of  age,  w^as  brought  before  the  class 
with  a  luxation  of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla.  It  was  an 
old  one  with  adhesions. 

The  mode  instituted  to  reduce  the  luxation  deser\'es  a  few 
remarks. 
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While  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics,  and  in  a  recumbent 
position,  a  cloth  was  passed  around  her  body  below  the  axilla, 
one  person  taking  hold  of  it  by  which  counter  extension  was  being 
made,  and  extension  by  another  person  having  hold  of  the  fore- 
arm. In  this  manner,  and  with  but  little  force  the  adhesions 
were  in  part  broken  up,  after  which  the  surgeon,  by  a  circular  or 
rotary  motion  of  the  limb,  succeeded  in  freeing  the  head  of  the 
bone  from  its  new  attachments,  when,  by  manipulations  adroitly 
made,  the  luxation  was  reduced.  During  the  short  space  of  time 
it  took  to  adjust  the  limb,  an  assistant  held  firmly  the  scapula  in 
its  normal  position.  W. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  CLASS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  American  Medical  College, 
of  Cincinnati,  1  A.  S.  Douglass  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
F.  D.  Cass  was  appointed  Secretary.  On  motion,  a  committee 
consisting  of  G.  M.  Bowers,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  G.  W. 
Clark,  M.  Wright,  and  D.  Stall  was  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions, expressive  of  our  thanks  to  the  faculty  of  the  A.  M.  Col- 
lege, for  their  kindness  to  us,  as  students,  and  for  the  able  and 
scientific  manner  in  which  they  have  imparted  instruction  to  us. 

The  committee,  after  consultation,  reported  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  above  Medical  Institution,  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions  : 

1st.  Resolved^  That  the  teachings  of  the  Professors  of  the 
American  Medical  College,  through  the  past  session,  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  any  tendency  to  prejudice  the  mind  for,  or 
against,  any  school  of  Medicine,  excepting  so  far  as  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  true  and  safe  medical  philosophy  is  concerned. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  they  have  spoken  only  in  kind  terms  of 
those  belonging  to  the  various  Schools  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  existing  among  them,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  denunciation,  but  to  draw  truth  therefrom  ;  that  they  have  given 
credit  to  the  teachings  of  other  schools,  so  far  as  they  accord 
with  the  principles  of  science ;  that  they  have  seemed  to  consid- 
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er  all  schools  as  members  of  a  common  fraternit}',  and  that  a 
friendly  interchange  of  thought  would  be  eminently  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  truth. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  their  teachings  have  been  plain,  yet  full 
of  profound  truth  ;  that  they  have  not  tried  to  impress  the  impor- 
tance of  any  remedy,  without  giving  satisfactory  proof  of  its  be- 
nign power;  that  they  have  not  imparted  any  mode  of  cure,  as 
such,  without  giving  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  Modus  Op- 
erandi, 

4th.  Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  with  feelings  of  much  re- 
spect, the  high  and  noble  aim  of  the  faculty,  in  advancing  doc- 
trines, that  have  for  their  foundation,  truth :  and  that  they  have 
been  presented  in  such  a  light,  that  the  student  may  go  forth 
into  the  world — a  thorough  reformer,  with  a  mind  unbiased  by 
any  one  sect  or  creed,  but  he  is  left  free  to  investigate  truth  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

6th.  Resolved^  That  inasmuch  as  we  love  freedom,  toleration, 
independence  and  progression,  should  we  love  and  esteem  the 
American  Medical  College,  and  exert  our  influence  in  behalf  of 
its  prosperity.  Its  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  liberality  and  investiga- 
tion, affords  a  rich  repast  for  the  most  talented,  and  truth-seeking 
minds  of  the  age. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  most  hearty  thanks  to  our 
instructors  for  unfolding,  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  the  deep  myster- 
ies in  Medical  Science,  and  for  the  unvaried  zeal  and  kindly  in- 
terest with  which  their  instructions  are  ever  accompanied. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  we  solicit  the  editors  of  the  A.  M.  Jour- 
nal, to  publish  the  above  resolutions,  in  said  journal. 

A.  S.  Douglass,  Chairman, 
F.  D.  Cass,  Secretary. 
Cincinnati)  Feb.  3rd,  1857. 


A  Correspondent  of  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
in  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  phrase  '  Dog 
Latin,'  says,  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  term 
*  Doctor's  Latin,'  or  the  Latin  employed  in  medical  prescrip- 
tions, since  that  is  so  frequently  cur-tailed. — N.  A.  Med.  Rev. 
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SPRING  SESSION. 

The  Spring  Session  of  the  American  Medical  College  will  com- 
mence on  the  Twenty-Third  of  February,  instant.  It  will  con- 
tinue Fourteen  weeks.  Each  member  of  the  Faculty  will 
be  present  during  this  Session.  There  will  be  no  doubling, 
no  lapping,  nor  dove-tailing.  Each  Professor  will  promptly  fill 
his  hour. 

The  entire  Faculty  reside  in  or  near  the  city ;  each  member 
is  devoted  to  the  School ;  each  one  makes  the  interest  of  the 
College  subordinate  to  no  other  interest,  and  is  determined  to 
neglect  nothing  that  can  advance  the  progress  of  the  student,  and 
the  character  of  the  College. 

Among  the  present  Faculty  there  are  the  most  gratifying  as- 
sociative  practices  and  sentiments.  Each  Professor  is  emphat- 
ically a  Teacher.  All  clap-trap,  fustian,  and  stump-speaking 
are  kept  out  of  the  rostrum.  Every  lecture  is  marked  with  de- 
votion to  Science  and  to  Art.  The  Student's  professional  welfare 
is  the  great  purpose  of  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  No  one 
occupies  his  time  by  peddling  nostrums,  nor  secrets,  nor  books, 
nor  pet  theories,  nor  routinism,  nor  sectarianism ;  but  each  boldly 
and  manfully  presents  the  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  his  section 
of  instruction. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  very  large  class.  We  learn  that 
many  of  our  former  graduates  will  be  in  attendance,  more  or  less, 
of  the  session.  A  good  portion  of  the  present  class  will  contin- 
ue through  the  Spring ;  and  a  large  number  of  fresh  applicants 
to  the  Profession,  will  be  with  us,  doubtless. 

Those  who  love  Medical  Independence  and  Medical  Tolera- 
tion, are  assured  that  these  constitute  the  spirit  of  the  American 
College.  Each  man  is  free  within  the  vast  area  of  fact  and 
principle,  as  they  appear  in  the  domain  of  organic  science.  The 
great  want  of  the  profession  is  Freemen  at  her  altars  of  science, 
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and  in  her  fields  of  practice.  Such  the  American  labors  with 
all  her  energies,  resources,  talents,  learning  and  science  to  de- 
velop. In  such  a  labor,  our  friends  are  solicited  to  cordially 
and  efficiently  co-operate. 

Zymotic  Poisons. — These  are  the  causes  of  specific  diseases: 
syphilis,  of  scarlatena,  of  variola,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  glanders, 
of  hydrophobia,  of  typhus  fever,  of  puerperal  fever,  of  surgical 
fever,  of  erysipelas,  of  boil,  of  carbuncle,  of  the  disease  conse- 
quent upon  a  wound  by  the  scalpel,  of  wounds  by  venomous  rep- 
tiles, of  cholera,  of  whooping  cough,  of  gonorrhea,  of  yellow 
fever,  of  the  miasmatic  fevers,  and  of  mumps.  These  poisons 
have  striking  differences  from  other  poisons,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  they  do  not  act  in  proportion  to  their  quan- 
tity; the  least  amount  of  a  zymotic  poison  acts  just  as  certainly 
and  fatally,  as  the  largest  amount ;  during  their  career  they  do 
not  exhaust  themselves,  but  augment  themselves;  the  disease, 
during  its  progress,  generates  what — when  introduced  into  another 
constitution — will  be2:et  the  same  disease  a^ain;  there  is  in  the 
poison  a  reproduction — a  power  to  continue  its  species  ;  the  consti- 
tutional state  caused  by  the  poison,  is  one  of  depression,  and  the 
poison  in  each  case  has  a  specific  tendency,  a  localizatio'n,  as  the 
parotid  gland  in  mumps,  Peyer's  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  the  skin 
in  small  pox.  And  as  further  peculiarities,  some  of  these  poi- 
sons, when  introduced  into  the  body,  can  o/ice  produce  their  char- 
acteristic effects,  but  no  more.  That  peculiar  element  in  the 
body,  which  the  specific  poison  finds  for  the  deposition  and  in- 
cubation of  itself,  seems  to  be  destroyed  by  the  first  contact,  the 
body  thereafter,  being  free  from  the  ravages  of  such  a  poison. 


Dr.  Arnott's  Mixture. — Local  anaesthesia.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  pulverized  ice  and  common  salt,  put  them  into  a  bag, 
and  apply  the  sack  to  the  part  to  be  rendered  insensible,  not  con- 
tinuouslv,  but  alternatelv,  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  great  and  quick  degree  of  cold  caused  by  the  union  be- 
tween these  two  substances,  is  sufficient  to  render  superficial  parts 
and  small  members,  insensible  to  the  knife.  With  this  mixture 
all  minor  surgical  operations,  can  be  performed  without  the  least 
pain,  and  local  pains  can  be  abolished. 
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Nitrate  of  Silver. — Of  this  article  Heller  gave  to  one 
case  ten  grains  daily,  for  three  months.  During  the  time,  not  a 
trace  of  the  drug  could  be  found  in  the  blood,  nor  the  sweat,  nor 
the  urine,  but  all  was  found  in  the  stools  ;  but  not  in  the  same 
form,  for  he  found  it  as  a  chloride.  This  change  perhaps  oc- 
curred in  the  stomach,  where  chlorine  normally  occurs.  When 
this  change  does  not  occur,  (Simon,)  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  produces  its  peculiar  hue  upon  the  skin. 


Neuralgia. — Recent  experiments  with  old  whisky,  very 
warm  water,  and  loaf  sugar,  in  doses,  just  inside  of  intoxication, 
the  patient  in  bed  and  comfortably  warm,  go  to  show  that  they 
may  often  allay  this  lance  of  a  disease,  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
At  least  a  number  of  cases  have  yielded,  and  have  been  wholly 
removed  by  them.  It  is  necessary  that  the  whisky  be  old,  other- 
wise it  will  be  too  stimulating,  the  older  it  is,  the  milder,  the 
more  diffusive,  and  the  more  anodyne. 


Rheumatism. — ^The  Medical  Reformer,  in  a  late  number, 
speaks  as  follows  of  cider  in  this  disease : 

*  I  have  been  using  cider  in  acute  rheumatism,  with  much  sat- 
isfaction. 1  think  more  of  it  than  of  lemon-juice.  Either  new 
or  old  cider  answers  equally  well.  It  sometimes  purges.  I  some- 
times combine  with  it  a  little  laudanum.' 

As  a  beverage,  it  is  the  most  wholesome  known.  To  the 
stomach,  it  is — in  moderate  quantities — the  most  genial  of  all 
drinks.  It  should  be  more  generally  used.  As  rheumatism 
probably  depends  upon  a  faulty  retrogression  of  the  products 
from  the  muscular  tissue,  cider  may  hasten  this,  and  thereby  re- 
move it. 


Antimony. — This  drug,  by  researches  of  Mayerhofer,  seems 
to  accelerate  the  destructive  metamorphoses  of  certain  elements 
of  the  blood.  It  does  not,  as  far  as  its  action  is  known,  alter  the 
red  cells  of  the  blood,  nor  the  albumen,  but  reduces  the  fibrin  to 
about  a  third  its  usual  quantity.  Coincident  with  this,  occurs 
an  increase  in  the  urea  of  the  renal  secretion.  It  is  doubled  in 
quantity,  under  the  use  of  this  drug. 

It  seems  then,  to  not  only  metamorphose  fibrin,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  pabulum  of  the  mechanical  tissues  of  the  body, 
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but  also  to  aid  in  the  retrogressive  current  of  the  products  of 
waste  from  the  nervous,  and  muscular,  and  cellular  tissues. 


Composition  and  Decomposition. — Within  the  human  body 
these  two  processes  are  ever  occurring.  One  is  tissue-making, 
and  the  other  is  tissue-unmaking.  One  makes  the  animal  ma- 
chine, and  the  other  tears  it  down.  One  deposits  power,  the 
other  sets  it  free.  One  renders  force  latent,  the  other  renders 
it  active.  Nutrition,  then,  must  precede  disintegration.  The 
former  is  the  type  of  the  vegetable,  the  latter  is  the  type  of  the 
animal.  The  animal  sphere  lies  in  destruction,  while  the  vege- 
table lies  in  construction.  The  vital  use  of  an  organic  body,  is 
obtained  by  disintegration,  for  by  it  force  is  generated.  Without 
power  the  animal  sinks  back  into  the  vegetable. 

In  Therapeutics,  these  processes  have  to  be  modified.  In  some 
diseases,  disintegration  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  and  in  others,  it 
is  too  much  so.  Also,  in  some  states,  nutrition  is  too  abundant, 
while  in  others,  it  is  deficient.  Medicines  may  be  invoked  for 
the  modification  of  these  excesses  and  deficiencies. 

From  the  researches  of  Broeckkr,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
perhaps  tonics,  diminish  the  processes  of  disintegration;  while 
antimony  ^^nd  mercurial  preparations,  according  to  Mayerhofer, 
favor  the  processes  of  waste.  Again,  nutrition  is  favored  by  the 
first  class,  and  antagonized  by  the  second. 


Oxide  of  Zinc. — According  to  Heller,  this  drug  when  ad- 
ministered, passes  the  bowels  without  the  slightest  loss,  and  with- 
out alteration.  He  gave  it  in  two  drachm  doses,  twice  a  day, 
and  found  daily  the  same  amount  of  the  drug  in  the  stool. 

Toxic  Poisons. — This  class  of  mischievous  articles  is  large. 
They  diflfer  from  the  Zimotic — they  are  not  specific.  They  seize 
upon  all  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity.  In  their  career  they  exhaust  themselves.  They 
have  no  power  to  continue  their  species.  They  act  upon  chem- 
ical, sedative,  and  irritative  principles.  They  do  not  require  a 
nidus  for  the  evolution  of  their  mischief.  They  can  repeat 
their  devastating  phenomena  in  the  same  body,  indefinitely. 
They  may  be  evacuated  from  the  body.     They  may  be,  some  of 
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them  at  least,  neutralized  in  the  body.     They  include  acids,  al 
kalies,    irritants,   anaesthetics,    potent   relaxents,   narcotics,  anti 
agents  that  possess  strong  affinities. 


Elements  of  Disbase. — Besides  the  external  causes  of  dis- 
ease— the  zymotic  and  the  toxic — there  are  internal  elements  of 
disease.  Some  of  which  may  be  specified,  viz.,  deficiency  of 
calorification,  excess  of  calorification;  deficiency  of  irritability, 
excess  of  irritability ;  deficiency  of  contractility,  excess  of  con- 
tractility;  hypertrophy ;  atrophy ;  degeneration  of  tissue;  defic- 
iency of  vegetable  food  as  in  scurvy ;  excess  of  albumen,  oil 
and  starch,  as  in  arthritic  diseases  ;  deficiency  of  oil  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  as  in  tubercle ;  an  excess  of  red  cells,  as  in  apo- 
plexy ;  a  deficiency  of  red  cells,  as  in  chlorosis  ;  an  excess  of 
white  cells,  as  in  lucocythemia ;  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  as  in 
purpura ;  a  want  of  the  earthy  salts,  as  in  mollites  ossium ;  a 
deficiency  of  gelatinous  material,  as  in  rickets  ;  a  torpidity  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  as  in  jaundice ;  an  excess  of  urea,  as  in  uremia ; 
a  lack  of  inspiration,  as  in  consumption  ;  excess  of  carbonic  ac- 
id, as  in  asphyxia  ;  torpidity  of  liver,  which  causes  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  blood  of  cholesterin  ;  choleic  acid,  cholic  acid,  and 
bilifulvin;  torpidity  of  the  enteric  glandules,  causing  the  increase 
in  the  blood  of  partially  oxidized  albumen;  inactive  state  of  the 
kidneys,  allowing  an  augmentation  in  the  blood  of  earthy  salts, 
alkaline  salts,  ammoniacal  salts,  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid, 
creatin,  and  creatinin;  sluggish  condition  of  the  cutis,  permitting 
to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  water,  stale  albumen,  salt,  chloride 
of  potassium,  oxalic  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  salts ;  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  lungs,  favor- 
ing the  multiplication  in  the  blood  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  salt, 
ammonia,  volatile  substances,  nitrogen,  and  stale  albumen ;  pas- 
sions, cowardice,  fear,  despondency,  and  a  want  of  will. 


Sleep. — The  unwisest  of  all  economies  is  time  saved  from 
necessary  sleep,  for  it  begets  a  nervous  irritability  which  masters 
the  body  and  destroys  the  mind.  When  a  man  becomes  sleep- 
less, the  intellect  is  in  danger.  A  restored  lunatic  of  superior 
mental  endowments,  said ;  '  The  first  symptom  of  insanity,   in 
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my  own  case,  was  a  want  of  sleep ;  and  from  the  time   I  began 
to  sleep  soundly,  my  recovery  was  sure.' 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  all  who  are  acquiring  an  education. 
Every  young  person  at  school  should  have  eight  hours  for  sleep 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  for  as  the  brain  is  highly  stimulated 
all  the  time,  in  the  prosecution  of  study,  it  will  break  down,  just 
as  any  other  part  of  the  frame,  unless  it  have  time  for  full  re- 
cuperation. Better  a  thousand  times  to  give  another  year  to  the 
completion  of  specified  studies,  than  by  curtailing  sleep,  to  en- 
deavor to  get  through  that  much  sooner,  at  the  risk  of  madness. 


Mode  of  Testing  the  Translucency  of  Hydrocele. — As 
ordinarily  employed,  by  placing  a  candle  on  one  side  of  the  tu- 
mor, and  excluding  the  passage  of  the  light  laterally  by  means  of 
the  hand,  it  is,  at  best,  a  clumsy  proceeding,  and  liable  to  errors. 
I  have  found  the  stethoscope  much  more  useful,  as  a  means  of 
excluding  the  diffused  light,  and  by  applying  the  eye  to  its  expand- 
ed bell-shaped  portion — the  ear-piece  being  firmly  placed  upon 
the  scrotum,  held  in  a  tense  condition — we  can  even  map  out  the 
state  of  the  parts  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  contained  fluid 
be  of  ordinary  character,  and  detect  the  condition  of  the  testicle 
by  the  opacity  it  produces,  especially  when  it  occupies  any  unu- 
sual locality,  as  the  front  or  sides  of  the  scrotum,  or  is  adherent 
from  inflammation  after  previous  tappings.  We  can  employ  ei- 
ther a  lighted  candle  or  bright  sunlight,  as  our  best  means  of  ob- 
taining the  requisite  illumination  ;  but  even  in  diffused  daylight, 
I  have  succeeded  very  well  in  the  manner  I  mention. — Dr.  W. 
Frazer,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette, 


'  Invention. — Ambrose  Foster,  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  Iowa, 
has  discovered  that  if  one  part  of  lime,  and  twelve  parts  of  sand 
— both  dry — are  mixed,  and  run  into  molds  of  any  shape,  and 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tuns,  a  whitish 
brick  is  the  result ;  and  when  piled  up  so  as  to  allow  air  to  cir- 
culate freely,  soon  begins  to  harden,  and  in  a  short  time  brick 
thus  treated  to  the  air,  becomes  as  solid  as  stone.  The  lime  ab- 
sorbs the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  takes  up  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
solidification  follows. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

BY    GEORGE    W.     CLARK,     M.     D. 

Days,  weeks  and  months,  the  common  links  that  form 
Time's  fleeting  chain,  passing  swiftly  along 
From  life  into  the  past,  have  brought  to  us 
Another  session's  close. 

And  here,  to-day,  within  this  spacious  hall, 

We  've  met,  not  the  hour  in  idle  jest  to  spend, 

But  to  think  and  talk  of  things,  which,  though  past, 

Are  worth  the  trouble  of  a  retrospect. 

To  talk  of  things,  which,  like  a  living  soul 

That  lights  the  chambers  of  some  happy  form, 

Fill  up  the  moments  of  the  present  hour — 

To  talk   of   things,  which,  though   they  may    but  form- 

The  feeble  twilight  of  our  future  hopes, 

As  life-preservers  to  our  forms,  they'll  serve 

To  buoy  us  up,  when  all  around  us  lash 

The  ugly  waves  of  a  tempestuous  life. 

As  we  have  met  together  here  to  part, 
To  go,  each  from  the  others  far  away  ; 
To  meet,  perchance,  not  on  the  earth  again, 
'Tis  well,  that  in  the  present  hour — thoughts, 
Fond  reminiscences  of  things  gone  by — 
Of  hours  whose  light  still  shines  upon  our  paths, 
13 
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Should  find  a  place.     Ere  leaving  those  we  love, 

We  wish  to  call  up  all  the  reasons  why 

Kind  feelings  we  had   ever   had   t'wards  them, 

So  that  in  leaving  them,  we  may  not  leave 

With  them,  all  the  good  thoughts  we  had  for  them. 

Although  to  part  is  but  a  moment's  act, 

{To  say  farewell,  the  labor  of  a  breath, 

There  is  in  it,  if  it  is  rightly  done. 

Effects,  that  will  as  long  as  life  remain. 

There's  naught,  it  seems  to  me,  that  does  exert 

O'er  our  lives,  a  more  benign  control, 

Than  to   be  able  to  recall  to  mind 

The  parting  whispers  of  some  kindred  shape. 

Kind  friends,  back  in  the  history  of  our  kind, 

Far  back,  amidst  accumulated  lore, 

Which  has  for  ages  piled  upon  itself 

The  history  of  our  origin,  you  '11  find  ; 

And,  to  the  Medico-Historic  mind. 

It  is  a  point  of  interest,  to  trace 

Along  down  through  the  lapse  of  ages  past. 

Our  history,  down  to  the  present  day  ; 

To  trace  the  curious  chain  of  rising  thought. 

The  labored  march  of  scientific  truth. 

While  struggling  through  the  opposition  formed 

By  ignorance  and  prejudice  combined. 

Which  crust  it  o'er,  as  grosser  earths  incrust 

The  strata  of  the  purer  ore  beneath. 

To  see  it  rising  up  before  men's  eyes. 

Well  polished  by  the  friction  of  its  rise ; 

Truths,  which  were  simple  as  our  being's  laws, 

As  plain  as  the  broad  light  of  noonday's  sun. 

Resting  upon,  and  forming,  as  it  were. 

Of  things  around,  the  only  part,  of  which 

The  truly  philosophic  mind  would  think, 

As  worth  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  thought ; 

Yet,  of  them,  a  single  one  to  verify. 

Though  plain  as  trees  within  an  open  field, 

To  have  the  world  acknowledge  it  as  true, 

And  it,  inscribe  upon  its  page  of  facts, 

Was  not  a  single  hour's  pleasing  task. 
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Performed  by  congresses  of  common  men ;  j 

But  by  a  very  few — of  whom,  the  world, 

While  they  were  living,  took  but  little  note. 

By  their  self-instituted  modes  of  thought 

Has  each  new  path  within  the  mental  world,  ; 

First  been  marked  out ;   and  when  the  paths  were  plain 

Then  followed  on  the  common  mass  of  men. 

When  the  Nile  overflowing  at  its  head, 

Had,  with  its  liquid  streams   ofttimes   deluged 

The  sunny  fields  that  line  Egyptian  shores  ; 

Egyptians,  prompted  by  necessity. 

Sought  out  such  parts  of  plain  geometry, 

As  would,  when  from  their  lands  the  liquid  sheet 

Had  passed  away,  enable  them  to  tell 

With  greater  certainty,  the  exact  lines 

Which  once  had  marked  the  limits  of  their  fields. 

So  men,  perhaps  by  nature  first  endowed 

With  proper  sensibilities,  and  each 

A  perfect  instrument  through  which  to  act, 

Not  guarding  well  those  many  parts  that  form 

The  bulwarks  of  the  constitution's  power, 

Nor  well  those  avenues  which  constitute 

The  portals  where  infections  from  without, 

Waving  in  subtle  currents  through  the  air, 

Or  rising  from  secret  lurking  formites. 

Might  find  admission  to  the  parts  within — 

Were  by  diseases  racked.     To  mitigate 

The  pain  which  seem  to  lance  investing  parts, 

To  burn  the  vitals  from  their  place  within, 

Or  dart  from  center  to  periphery  ; 

To  quench  the  heat  which  like  a  sheet  of  fire, 

Seemed  great  enough  to  roast  the  frame  entire  ; 

To  give  new  action  to  declining  parts, 

In  others,  counteract  too  great  excess, 

They   sought    out    things    whose  potency,  they  thought, 

Was  equal  to  the  curing  of  their  ills. 

In  nature's  fields,  upon  the  lofty  hills, 

Within  the  shady  ^realms  of  sylvan  glens, 

Amidst  the  ragged  rocks  of  beetling  clifi"s, 

They  sought  in  things  for  a  restorative  j 
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Some  even  burrowed  down  into  the  earth, 

And,  working  underneath  her  granite  ribs, 

Dragged  from  her  bowels,  things,  such  as  they  thought^ 

Possessed  of  healing  power — multum  in  parvo. 

So  it  would  seem  that  stern   necessity ,^ 

Mother  of  inventive  ingenuity, 

Was  first  to  teach  to  man  the  healing  art. 

Slow  was  the  progress  on  in  medicine. 

Age  after  age  passed  rapidly  along  ; 

And  like  the  fairy  objects  of  a  dream, 

Haunting  at  midnight  some  restless  sleeper's  brain, 

They  chase  each  other  on  into  the  past, 

And  in  its  gloomy  distance  disappear. 

Men    were  born,  for  a  season  lived,  and  died. 

Whole  generations,  like  the  annual  plants 

That  clothe  the  surface  of  this  mundane  ball, 

Rose  up,  looked  on  the  earth,  and  passed  away  ; 

And  still,  men  knew  but  little  more  than  that, 

Which  had  for  years  been  common  to  mankind. 

A  stranger-thought  into  some  thinking  mind 

Occasionally  crept  in — from  them  was  thrown 

Into  the  common  garner  of  the  world. 

And  thus  increased  the  common  stock  of  thought — 

a 

Some  looking  out  upon  the  elements 

Which  crowd  into  the  space  around,  and  form 

Of  things,  the  signs  of  their  realities — 

Sought  there  to  find  some  thing  whose  magic  touch 

Transmuted  everything  to  purest  gold  ; 

Though  they,  among  the  elements,  did  not 

Find  such  a  thing,  by  their  experiments — 

Though  first  instituted  to  discover 

Some  chemic  power — some  strange  process  of  change^ 

Thought  to  reside  as  dormant  in  some  mass — 

They  did  unfold  new  truths  before  unknown; 

Strange  laws  of  action  were  brought  out  to  light,- 

Anomalous  affinities  were  seen  ; 

Things  thought  to  be  mere  simples,  were  split  up, 

And  everywhere  new  elements  were  found. 

Mankind  grew  wild;  but  with  their  wildness  grew 

Their  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  world  ; 
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While  some  there  were,  who  turned  to  earth  their  thoughts, 

And  in  its  natural  laboratories,  searched 

For  things  of  interest.     Others  there  were, 

Whose  minds  returning  more  into  themselves, 

Saw,  within  the  forms  they  animated, 

Maneuverings  of  a  curious  power. 

They  saw,  arising  from  a  central  mass, 

Tubes,  which,  ere  they  had  reached  more  distant  parts, 

Split  up  into  a  thousand  smaller  tubes; 

Into  whose  cavities  a  crimson  flood 

From  out  the  hollows  of  the  heart  did  flow ; 

Frolicked  all  the  livelong  day,  and  at  night 

Ran  back  into  the  place  from  whence  it  came, 

There  to  recruit  its  wasted  energies. 

So  thought  they  till  Harvey,  God's  make  of  men 

Arose.     He  thought  it  were  not  criminal 

For  man  to  think  an  unthought  thought.     He    thought 

The  blood  did  circulate.     This  thought  he  taught. 

And  for  its  simple  teachings  did  incur 

The  enmity  of  those  too  proud  to  learn. 

Man,  in  the  animated  tribes  of  earth, 

For  want  of  wisdom,  or  from  mere  neglect, 

Not  finding  things  of  worthy  potency — 

Things  that  possessed  that  untold  kind  of  strength  ; 

That  unique,  special  adaptability, 

By  which  they  could  into  the  body's  parts 

Insinuate  themselves,  and  by  a  power 

Peculiar  to  themselves,  exterminate 

Each  particle  that  counteracted  health — 

Not  finding  such,  and  looking  on  disease 

As  the  great  malum  in  se  of  the  world — 

Which  to  counteract,  requiring  more 

Than  the  inertia  of  the  juice  that  formed 

The  sap  of  plants,  which  altogether  made 

The  common  food  of  common  animals — 

He  sought  a  more  heroic  remedy. 

In  realms  of  the  great  daylight  of  our  God, 

Where  Heaven's  breezes  blow  one  source  of  health, 

Where  grow  the  food  of  animals,  of  man. 

And,  where  they,  growing  sick,  would  likely  find 
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The  remedy  for  each  disease  at  hand — 

He  found  not  such  a  thing.     He  did  not  see 

That  in  this,  as  in  every  natural 

Thing,  adaptation's  fundamental  law — 

Which  is  as  boundless  as  is  nature  broad — 

Does  equally  obtain. 

Mankind  were  placed  upon  the  earth  by  God ; 

And  everything  around,  above,  below, 

Arranged  with  such  an  ingenuity 

That  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  make  up 

The  list  of  things  adapted  to  his  wants — 

Not  they  adapted  to  his  wants  no  more 

Than  he,  unto  the  forms  which  they  assume — 

Each,  by  his  God,  was  at  the  first  endowed 

With  a  living,  thinking,  reasoning  part — 

With  a  being  increate,  immortal ; 

Of  substances  celestially  prepared, 

By  wisdom  infinite,  wrought  out,  a  Mind ; 

And  with  five  exquisite  senses,  through  which 

Each  serving  as  the  handmaid  of  the  mind, 

Ideal  pictures  from  the  world  without, 

Could  flow  along  into  the  mind  within — 

A  motive  power,  nobler  yet  than  all 

Inborn  within  the  substances  of  his  soul, 

Enabling  him  at  will  to  move  his  form, 

And  go  whither  his  fancy  might  direct. 

The  eye.  of  optic  instruments  the  first, 

Was,  when  first  formed,  adapted  to  the  light, 

And  not  the  light  adapted  to  the  eye  : 

For  light  was,  ere  the  eye  first  sought  its  rays  ; 

And  so  the  labyrinthine  rooms  that  form 

The  chambers  of  the  inner  ear,  were  not, 

Until  the  trembling  atmosphere  had  borne 

The  dulcet  notes  of  sighing  winds  above. 

The  air,  surrounding  man,  was  ere  his  birth, 

And  to  its  gaseous  constituents 

The  little  air-cells  of  his  lungs  were  formed. 

That  he,  life's  normal  standard  to  uphold. 

Of  its  caloric  power,  might  receive. 

The  nerves  that  loop  arouud  the  fibers  small, 
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Or  creep  among  the  papillary  cells, 
As  rapidly,  as  news  transmitted  by 
Electric  wires — tell  the  mind  of  what 
May  chance  be  near  unto  the  form  without. 
Those  organs  of  the  man,  whose  duty  'tis 
Prehensively  to  seize,  of  substances 
That  part,  of  which  the  body  makes  its  food, 
And  which  the  building  up  processes  need  ; 
In  their  relation  to  those  things  around, 
That  form  for  them  their  natural  element — 
Show  an  adaptability,  of  which, 
My  feeble  store  of  words  can  little  tell. 

Where  man  has  found  a  place  to  live, 
'Mid  polar  snows,  or  burning  desert  plains, 
Or  'twixt  the  two  extremes,  it  will  be  found 
That  his  Creator,  knowing  all  his  wants, 
And  prompted  by  a  charity  that  is 
Peculiar  to  a  Deity  alone. 
Has,  in  distributing  created  things. 
Consulted  such  an  order,  that  there  's  found 
Where  man  is  found,  conditions  that  are  rife 
With  strength  to  bring  his  being  into  life, 
And  which,  when  once  obtained,  continue  it. 

The  tender  little  tunicked  bulbous  root, 

Which,  year  by  year  creeps  down  into  the  earth, 

Or  marches  slowly  on  in  annual  strides, 

Made  not  alone  to  show  its  mode  of  growth, 

Serves  well  to  satisfy  man's  appetite. 

The  ranks  of  forest  trees — the  sturdy  oak 

Whose  columned  strength  mocks  at  the  flight  of  time, 

And  all  the  lower  ranks  of  woodland  trees; 

As  well  as  those  transplanted  by  man's  hands. 

Live  not  alone  to  shoot  their  branchlets  up, 

As  index  fingers  to  the  stars  above. 

And  to  the  God  who  first  to  them  gave  life  ; 

But  also  serve  in  their  autumnal  crops 

The  better  end  of  giving  unto  man 

Those  elements  in  which  he  finds  support. 

Where  burning  suns  shine  straight  down  on  the  earth. 
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As  if  to  crisp  it  to  its  very  core  ;  "' 

The  long  leafed  Talapot,  the  Banyan  trees, 
Each  with  its  hundred  sister  trunks,    spread    out 
Their  foliage,  and  with  it  overroof 
The  habitations  of  those  living  there; 
And,  in  those  sunny  climes,  where  burning  thirst 
Oft  stings  the  lips,  there,  growing,  do  we  find 
The  Nepenthes  Distillatorias'  cup, 
Filled  with  the  purest  liquids,  well   designed 
The  gnawing  thirst  there  felt  to  satisfy. 
The  Cocoa-nut,  as  if  to  imitate 
Man's  first  food  upon  the  earth,  is  there  found 
To  fill  its  lactic  cup,  which  serves  alike 
As  food  for  common  animals  and  man. 
Those  little  endogens  that,  trembling,  peep 
Out  from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth, 
Enfolding  all  the  hills  in  grassy  robes. 
While  they  do  serve,  of  light,  its  varied  hues 
To  blend  and  temper  it  to  suit  the  eye — 
To  cushion  ofi"  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
And  render  less  the  joltings  of  man's  life, 
They  indirectly  serve  to  render  much 
Unto  the  common  comforts  of  man's  life. 
Reciprocating  to  man's  mode  of  life. 
Does  nature's  middle  kingdom  ever  serve, 
In  drinking  up  carbonic  acid  gas — 
Which  gas,  though  food  to  it,  will  poison   man — 
To  purify  the  air,  and  make  it  fit 
For  purposes  to  which  applied  by  man  ; 
But  its  reciprocating  acts  do  not, 
With  this  sole  act  of  good   to  man,  quit   off ; 
For  it,  for  man,  gives  out  pure  oxygen — 
That  which  keeps  up  the  normal    heat    of  life. 
And  tones  to  act  each  slender  fibrula. 
So  it  would  seem — as  every  one  can  see 
Whose  light  's  not  dimmed  by  pride  or  bigotry- 
That  every  part  anatomy  reveals  ; 
That  every  function  of  the  living  man — 
Chemical,  mechanical,  or  vital — 
Has  been  adapted  to  surrounding  things. 
,  His  food,  of  elements  of  proper  kind, 
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He  finds  oft  growing  near,  indigenous. 

He  does  not  need,  in   fact,  to   seek,  in  deep, 

In  subterranean  strata  of  the  earth. 

To  find  his  stomach's  proper  irritant  ; 

Nor  does  he  need  to  wander  far  from  home 

To  search  in  distant  climes  for  luxuries  ; 

For,   where    by  any    natural   cause,  has  man 

Been  brought,  there  nature  yields  his  true  support. 

The  process  of  an  acclimation  proves 

That  nature  recommends  few  foreign   things. 

All  men  seem  born  to  die.     They,  during  life, 

Are  subject  to  the  pestilential  blasts — 

To  deadly  currents  creeping  through  the   air — 

Arising  from  no  cause,  perhaps,  in  them  ; 

But  from  some  secret  cause,  in  earth,    or  air. 

Although  man  's  born  to  die,  he  's  formed  to  live, 

Until  the  measure  of  his  life  is  full — 

Until  the  indications  shadowed  forth 

Have,  in  his  acts,  found  their  fulfillment  quite. 

Then  is  it  not  correct  to  say,  that  man. 

To  live  and  fill  the  measure  of  his  life. 

Has  round  about  him  things  to  counteract 

The  frequent  early  tendencies  to  death  ? 

Where  things  which  give  and  keep  up   life  abound, 

There  those  which  counteract  decline  are  found. 

Many  men,  losing  all  that  childlike   thought — 
That  native  candor  and  simplicity 
Which  asks  the  reason  why,  of  each  effect — 
Seemed  to  regard  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
As  formed  for  mingled  incongruities  ; 
As  some  great  heterogeneosity 
That  was  incomprehensibly  obscure. 
And  on  disease,  though  should  it  only  be 
A  slight  infraction  of  a  normal  law, 
And    which,  if  left  alone,  would  of  itself 
Run  right  straight  back  into  a  state  of  health, 
They  seem  to  look  as  though  it  had  been  like 
The  great  Gorgon  Medusa  of  the  East, 
Whose  fearful  strength  for  ruin  to  oppose, 
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Required  things  of  greatest  puissance. 

Not  noticing  in  man  that  innate  power 

Which  ever  tends  to  heal  abraded  parts — 

To  cast  off  all  offending  particles, 

And  in  the  part  uphold  integrity; 

Nor  well  the  influence  direct  of  Mind — 

That  higher,  ruling,  overseeing  power, 

Which,  through  its  proper  avenues  sends  out, 

Such  agencies  into  the  many  parts 

As  may  sustain  integrity  in  each; 

And  watch  the  action  of  the  chemic  powers 

To  limit  them,  each  to  its  proper  sphere — 

To  keep  their  elective  affinities 

From  tearing  down  such  vital  parts 

As  they  should  each  by  stimulus  uphold. 

Not  noticing  in  man  that  singular  trait, 

That  restless  longrino;  for  a  certain  thino;, 

CO  a ' 

Which,  to  the  philosophic  eye,  points  out, 

Ofttimes  the  thing  that 's  needed  for  a  cure — 

Not  seeing  in  those  humble  plants,  on  which, 

Regardless,  tramp  both  animals  and  man, 

A  sovereign  remedy  of  certain  cure — 

Not  thinking  that  within  the  petaled  cup. 

Nor  in  the  germ  on  which  it  sat  a  queen 

Extractive  substances  subrosa  hide, 

Possessing  in  themselves  that  which  would  aid 

In  casting  off,  from  man,  besetting  ills  ; 

They  dug  down  through  the  gravelly  beds  of  earth — 

From  parts,  remote  from  the  rude  gaze  of  man, 

Hydrargyri  they  brought,  which,  they  did  make 

To  fill  each  indication  for  a  cure. 

One  part  of  it,  with  an  equivalent 

Of  simple  chlorine  gas,  did  form  for  them. 

Although  not  much  unlike  a  deadly  mass, 

The  battle  axe  with  which  they  fought   disease. 

Althouofh  it  was  a  thing  as  fickle  as 

The  changing  currents  of  the  subtile  winds. 

When  constipations  bound  or  lymph  glued  up, 

To  each,  they  freely  gave  Hydrargyri. 

Though  it,  in  wandering  through  the  human  frame, 

From  its  great  appetite  for  chlorine  gas, 
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Picked  up,  of  that  wliicli  formed  of  salt  a  part, 
Such  particles,  as  would  transmute  it  soon 
To  that,  that 's  called  corrosive  sublimate ; 
Which,  like  a  gnawing  cancer  in  the  heart, 
Would  in  its  turn  eat  out  the  vital  parts — 
Though  these  effects,  that  sorrowed  oft  the  heart. 
That  pained  the  victim  and  his  friend  alike, 
And  broke  the  earthly  ties  of  many  souls, 
Looked  right  straight  up  into  their  very  eyes. 
They  still,  at  each  escaping  sigh,  would  give 
A  portion  of  Hydrargyri. 

There  have  been  men,  to  cure,  what  needed  nought 

Except  the  living  principle  of  life. 

Which  is,  of  healing  agencies,  the  first, 

Or  some  slight  aid    from    life's    auxiliaries, 

They  plundered  in  life's  crimson  reservoir. 

That  blood  which  first  beat  from  the  fetal  heart, 

And  reared,  progressively,  surrounding    parts ; 

Which,  when  materno-fetal  links  were  broke, 

Kept  up  the  infant's  isolated  life ; 

Which,  welling  up  from  out  the  ventricles, 

By  its  convecting  power,  brings  supplies, 

Which,  by  cell  action,  gradually  extend 

Each  part,  each  way,  until  the  form  has  reached 

The  full  grown  stature  of  a  perfect  man. 

That  blood,  which,  to  give  place  to  each  new  thing 

It  had  marched  us  to  fill  a  vacant  place, 

By  solvent  powers,  mostly  chemical, 

Takes  up  each  particle  whose  function  's  filled. 

(Some  particles  that  swim  in  the  blood  mass,  ^ 

With  oxygen,  which   had,  through  pulmic    veins, 

From  outer  air,  by  endosmose  been  brought, 

Unite  ;  thus  by  combustion  forming  heat ; 

Which  does,  in  health,  in  every  climate,  keep 

A  temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees.) 

That  blood,  which,  when  the  slightest  breach  is  made 

In  any  part,  it  serves  as  janitor, 

Sends  out  its  particles,  which  swiftly  run. 

As  good  Samaritans  to  fallen  man, 

To  mend  with  stores  it  gives,  but  does  not  sell. 
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That  blood,  without  which  man  is  quite  inert, 
Where  some  men  medicate,  is  never  safe 
Against  the  cutting  sides  of  lancet  blades. 

The  school,  of  which,  I  am  a  feeble  bud, 

Forms  only  one  among  a  number  great : 

'Tis  but  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of  schools 

That  binds  in  one,  the  present  and  the  past. 

Since  man  first  sought  to  teach  the  healing  art, 

Schools  have  progressed  in  number  and  in  kind  : 

Each  seemed  to  think,  in  their  instruction  given, 

Were  taught,  of  modes  of  cure,  their  basic  truths  ; 

That  they,  not  seeing  as  all  others  saw, 

Saw  things  all  others  did  not  see. 

Though,  to  relieve,  when  man  complained,  by  things 

Such  as  they  each  could  find,  could  grasp,  could  give, 

Seemed  the  main  object  of  their  thoughts  and  work ; 

In  unison  they  could  not  all  proceed. 

Each  were  composed  of  men  that  were  endowed 

With  all  the  feelings  common  to  a  man  ; 

With  all  those  prompts  to  action  that  were  given, 

By  God,  to  man,  that  he  with  other  men. 

Might  act,  through  natural  modes,  in  harmony; 

That  he,  too  noble  for  that  meaner  mind. 

Which  would,  with  meaner  acts,  forever  blast 

The  noble  prospects  of  a  thinking  soul  ; 

That  would  drag  down  an  angel  from  the  skies, 

Because,  it,  was  itself  too  gross  to  rise  ; 

That  he  might  sympathize,  also,  extend 

A  helping  hand  to  every  lagging  friend. 

Each  were,  by  Grod,  endowed  with  powers  of  thought; 

A  memory,  in  which  to  keep  the  part ; 

A  hope  to  cheer    when  gloomy  clouds  o'erspread; 

A  love,  to  give  to  life  its  sweet  perfume  ; 

A  faculty,  to  lead,  through  nature's  works, 

The  mind  up  t' wards  the  great  Creator,  God ; 

Combativeness,  invasions  to  resist, 

But  not  to  use  in  acts  of  tyranny ; 

Pride,  his  human  nature  to  enoble, 

Not  to  inflate  it  with  mere  vanity  : 

True  pride,  gives  greater  strength  to  manhood's  tower ; 
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False  pride  digs  under  it  to  let  it  down.  ,  ' 

As  insects  in  the  nodes  of  growing  wheat 

Drink  up  the  life  ascending  to  the  germ, 

False  pride,  that  burrows  down  into  the  heart, 

Blocks  up  the  paths  of  truth  into  the  soul. 

Though  every  man,  of  which  the  schools   were  formed. 

Was,  with  such  faculties,  in  life,  endowed, 

That  would,  through  unperverted  action,  prove 

The  agencies  of  perfect  harmony  ; 

The  history  of  the  past  will  clearly  show, 

That  by  some  strange  perversion  of  their  minda 

From  prejudice,  or  some  transmitted  cast, 

Each  other  to  oppose  they  were  inclined. 

One  school  asserted,  that  diseases  rose 

Out  of  the  human  body's  fluid  parts, 

And  were  transmitted  down,   link  after  link, 

Until  the  grosser  portions  were  involved. 

Another  said,  that  in  the  solid  parts 

Was  found  the  womb  of  every   malady. 

Not,  as  the  candid  mind,  did  they  proceed, 

The  doubtful  point  the  sooner  to  decide, 

By  happy  mingling  mildest  thoughts  and  words, 

And,  if  contending,  not  in  strife  or  hate — 

Wholesome  debate  exhibits  either  side, 

Illuminates  the  true   and  false  of  each, 

And  draws  between  a  medium  line  of  truth. 

An  angry  mode  of  converse  always  tends 

To  banish  sober  thoughts,  and  quick  iubreed 

Within  the  mind  the  elements  of  strife. 

Which  print  the  signs  of  hate  upon  the  brow. 

'Tis  true,  'twas  well,  that  with  some  energy, 

Such  thoughts  as  they  thought  had  some  claim  to  truth, 

They  should  sustain  ;  for  truth,  however  good. 

Without  man's  aid,  with  many  minds,  is  weak — 

Much  weaker  than  an  unassisted  lie. 

But,  'twas  not  well,  that  in  their  search  for  truth, 

However  good  the  cherished  object  sought. 

Their  energy  should  lead  to  angry  thoughts. 

In  every  school  much  truth  there  does  exist. 
'Tis  hard  to  find  a  thing  completely  false — 
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By  each,  some  trutlis,  to  others  yet  unknown, 

Through  thought  or  accident,  were  first  discerned ; 

Which  truths  they  claimed  as  their  own  property. 

Some  schools,  unlike  the  true  unbiased  mind, 

Which  sifts  all  parts  to  find  the  truths  in  each  ; 

More  prone  to  find  a  fault  than  see  a  truth. 

Saw  all  the  faults  of  other  schools,  which  faults, 

To  them,  obscured  the  truths  they  each  possessed  : 

They  being  ri  ht,  others,  they  thought  were  wrong ; 

And  seeing  others  wrong,  sought  to  destroy, 

By  all  the  weapons  of  a  vengeful  soul. 

The  base,  on  which,  their  superstructure  's  laid. 

Some,  breaking  ofi",  went  to  utmost  extremes  ; 

Rejecting  common  medicines,  they  taught, 

That  in  the  elements  there  could  be  found 

One  thing  alone,  possessed  of  curing  power. 

Aqua,  an  active  agent  on  the  earth, 

Relieving  thirst  in  man,  and  washing  oflF 

The  old  formations  from  the  body's  parts. 

Imparting  heat  and  tone  when  coldness  numbs, 

And  cooling  down  when  fevers  fiercely  burn  j 

This,  than  which,  a  better  is  hard  to  find. 

They  taught,  and  yet  do  say,  alone  contains 

Conditions  for  a  normal  cure. 

As  youths,  when  first  into  the  world  they  go. 

Having,  of  thoughts,  but  one,  and  that  of  self. 

Look  ever  ranks  of  giant  intellects — 

See  nought  in  them  that's  worthy  of  a  note, 

And  none  as  big  as  their  expanded  self; 

So  the  sole  thought  of  water's  cleansing  power, 

Which  power,  though  good,  forms  not  the  sum  of  power, 

Has  caused  the  Hydropathist  to  overlook 

The  life-assisting  springs  in  other  things. 

As  water,  while  it  cures,  serves  us  as  food, 

So  other  things,  that  act  the  part  of  food, 

Do  also  tend  to  rid  us  of  our  ills. 

Man,  in  his  natural  habituates  of  life, 

And  animals  among  the  higher  ranks, 

Have  found  in  other  things.  Aqua  except. 

That  which  possesses  of  healing  power  much. 

Diseases  follow  lack  of  certain  food 
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Which,  when  supplied,  is  the  true  remedy  : 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  some  modes  of  cure. 

Some  men  contend,  that  of  diseases,  two, 

Together,  can  not  act  within  the  form  : 

That,  while  within  the  citadel  one  stays, 

As  enemies  all  others  are  repelled  : 

And  to  dislodge  one  from  its  hold  within, 

We  need  but  introduce  another  one. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy, 

That  no  two  atoms  can  at  once  crowd  in 

And  fill  a  given  space  how  large  or  small. 

When  ills  invade  realms  by  the  mind  controlled, 

Their  sickly  sights  of  waste  to  spread  therein. 

By  changing  fairest  parts  to  forms  grotesque, 

The  life,  that  crystal  which  from  God  outsprang, 

And  which  to  build  and  mend  makes  not  less  great, 

Enlisting  all  its  force,  forthwith  goes  forth, 

The  acme  of  its  power  to  exert. 

In  making  battle  on  encroaching  ills, 

Its  fair  domains  untrampled  to  preserve. 

In  wrestles  'twixt  disease  and  life,  disease, 

Though  ofttimes  self-exhausting  in  its  acts, 

Where  life  is  weak,  may  end  the  strife  in  death  j 

Where  life  is  strong,  it  may  be  hurried  out, 

Or  die  within,  ere  vanquished  life  takes  leave. 

A  hightened  function,  or  a  new  outlet 

The  life  oft  makes  that  ills  may  outward  pass. 

Life,  with  disease  its  mortal  enemy. 

True  to  itself,  to  conquer,  seldom  leagues. 

Those  plans  of  cure  that  life  adopts,  if  we 

Would  close  observe,  and  imitate  as  close, 

We,  ills  to  find,  would  not  unmeat  men's  bones, 

But  meat  them  o'er  in  driving  out  the  ills. 

There  is  a  school  which  claims  no   reverence 

For  age,  because  it  is  a  youth  in  years  : 

It  boasts  no  lengthened  lines  of  students'  names, 

Nor  of  a  mine  of  inexhausted  wealth  ; 

It  claims  to  know,  not  everything  that's  knowD, 

But  part  of  medical  philosophy  : 
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It  looks  on  man  as  a  progressive  thing. 

With  power  to  learn,  yet  limited  in  thought, 

And  as  a  human  liable  to  err. 

It  looks  on  other  schools  as  formed  of  men — 

Men  who  have  minds,  can  think,  and  know  some  truth — 

Men  who  look  each  through  different  pairs  of  eyes, 

And  hence  may  have,  of  things  a  different  view. 

Of  things,  if  other  schools  have  other  views, 

Them  it  regards  as  having  different  sight, 

And  liable  to  see  things  it  saw  not. 

At  each  suggestion  others  make  it  looks — 

Tests  each,  by  some  process  of  thought,  for  truth — 

Receives  the  truth,  if  found,  and  grumbles  not, 

Because  some  other  chose  of  things  to  think. 

It  looks  upon  all  schools  of  medicines. 

As  members  of  a  common  brotherhood, 

That  should,  as  kinsman  round  a  family  hearth, 

Regard  each  other  in  a  friendly  light. 

As  misers,  grasping  tight  their  coffered  store. 

It  does  not  covet  what  of  truth  it  has ; 

Unbolted  doors  invite  all   other  schools 

To  come,  and  hear,  and  learn  what  it  may  give. 

To  teach  the  true  philosophy  of  cure. 

That  man  may  drive  away  the  racking  pain — 

That  he  may  live  out  life  and  serve  its  ends  j 

To  teach  the  world  by  actual  precepts  given, 

And  by  the  power  of  examples  set. 

That  schools  may  tolerate  all  other  schools. 

And  all  their  independence,    still  retain  ; 

To  teach  men  that  mere  drugs  will  not  suffice, 

Without  philosophy,  to  cure  their  ills; 

To  elevate  the  thinking  part  of  man — 

To  which,  all  other  things  are  atoms  each — 

By  giving  it,  as  it  receives  its  food. 

Its  proper  nourishment,  the  candid  truth  ; 

To  sift  out  from  accumulated  stores. 

Which  men  in  ages  past  have  gathered  up. 

That  which  is  good,  and  from  surrounding  things, 

Obtain  new  agencies  of  cure  ;   to  teach, 

Of  each,  its  modus  operandi. 

Are  objects  of  the  School  American. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 
PROFESSORS    KIND  : 

Deep  in  the  bosoms  of  the  present  class, 

Within  their  hearts,  as  warm  as  life,  there  lives, 

A  multitude  of  friendly  thoughts  for  thee. 

Which  shall  not  die  but  live  as  long  as  life. 

As  on  the  bosom  of  the  passing  cloud. 

Electric  fires  write  their  motive  laws, 

So,  on  the  tablets  of  this  class's  minds, 

In  characters,  stamped  down  into  the  soul. 

Your  Lectures'  vivid  truths  are  registered. 

Long  as  the  pulse,  the  pendulum  of  life 

That  beats  away  the  seconds  of  life's  years, 

Remains  unstilled  by  paralyzing  death  ; 

So  long  shall  in  our  minds  their  truths  remain. 

By  precepts  and  by  wise  discourse  you  have, 

Within  our  minds  implanted  many  truths, 

Than  which,  no  other  things  we  higher  hold — 

Truths  which  are  noble  as  mere  facts  can  be  j 

Immortal  as  unchanging  laws  of  things. 

You  have,  a  love  of  truth,  in  us  aroused  ; 

Taught  us  to  pass  false  nicety,  by  which. 

Things  worthy,  unobserved,  are  often  passed — 

To  seek  realities  wherever  found. 

And  such  are  found  where   God  has  filled  a  space — 

To  look  alike  in  palace  and  in  hut. 

In  man  as  mendicant  as  well  as  king. 

The  meanest  form  of  man,  though  to  the  eye 

Of  thoughtless  ones,  is  a  disgusting  thing, 

To  nature's  child  presents  some  wonders  rare. 

You  taught  our  eyes  to  meet  the  lightning's  glare, 
As  down  from  clouds,  through  air,  to  earth  it  leaps ; 
To  seetn  it,  though  a  familiar  scene 
That  scares  the  timid  people  of  the  earth, 
The  workings  of  those  subtle  elements. 
Through  which,  in  nature  and  in  man,  do  pass, 
To  grosser  links,  in  the  great  chain  of  things, 
The  power  of  motive  agencies  beyond. 

Through  realms  of  light  that  half  begirt  the  world 
And  chase  the  night  along  its  diurnal  track, 
Our  eyes  to  stray  you  have  taught  us  to  teach, 
14 
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To  feast  upon  the  rainbow's  hues,  and  tell  I 

How  light  through  transcient  drops  is  decomposed. 

By  light,  through  your  insight,  in  light, 

Acme  in  speed  astonished  we  observe. 

Also,  of  nature's  middle  kingdom,  here 

The  life-inspiring  fountain  head  we  see. 

Lights,  thermo,  chemic,  and  magnetic  powers  ; 

The  solid,  liquid,  and  the  gaseous  forms  ; 

Affinities  that  form  their  kindred  ties — 

Of  these,  that  singular  freak  isomerism — ■ 

The  laws  of  definite  proportions,  you, 

Before  our  minds,  most  vividly  have  brought. 

From  thoughts  of  gain  and  show  our  minds  you  've  turned, 

Down  to  the  earth,  to  view  the  beauties  there ; 

To  watch  the  seed,  within  whose  tiny  shell 

Lies  hidden  forest  oaks  in  embryo. 

As  it  into  the  earth  descends  :   to  see 

The  principle  of  life  first  move  in  it — 

That  singular  impulse  in  organic  things — 

Its  plume  seek  light  and  air  in  space  above. 

Its  radical  descend  in  earth  for  food. 

Our  eyes  were  taught  to  look  upon 

The  flow'ry  fields  that  bind  the  world  in  wreaths, 

And  form  on  it,  of  it,  its  fairer  part. 

The  tinted  petals  in  their  calyx  robe ; 

Within,  the  pistil  with  its  stamen  guard; 

The  germs,  the  object  of  their  constant  care  ; 

The  roots,  that  drink  up  life  out  of  the  earth  ; 

The  leaves  that  breathe  the  carbon  from  the  air, 

Point  out  the  families  of  which  they  're  part. 

Those  laws  of  life,  of  Physiology 
Whose  action  keep  up  life,  inaction,  death. 
The  daily  action  of  prehensive  power, 
Digestion,  and  absorption,  followed  by 
Difi'usion,  and  the  cell  formative  power. 
Cell  evolution,  and  transmutation 
Of  lifeless  masses  to  those  having  life. 
The  keeping  up,  by  these,  of  living  parts, 
By  giving  each  its  elements  of  life. 
And  keeping  up  in  each  a  proper  heat. 
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The  source  of  motive   power.     Those  agencies, 
By  which,  each  part  that  moves,  is  moved. 
Hygenic  modes  of  life  :  their  opposite 
Which  change  the  couch  of  ease   to  one  of  pain. 
These,  have  you  labored  to  make  plain  to  us. 

PROFESSORS    KIND  : 

Ere  we  would  say  farewell  to  you,  we  'd  say, 

That  for  instruction  kindly  to  us  given, 

Of  golden  stores  hut  little  can  we  give. 

Though  men  grasp  gold  in  preference  to  truth, 

In  gold,  the  smallest  truth  has  naught  of  price. 

Though  men  would  starve  to  death  upon  mere  thanks. 

They're  all  we  have  to  give  you  in  return. 

You  have  our  thanks,  also  our  sympathies, 

If  aught  of  worth,  we  cordially  extend. 

To  tell  you  all  we  feel  we  have  not  words ; 

In  the  deep  throbbing  of  our  hearts — within 

The  feeling  realms  of  our  souls,  there  is, 

That  which,  by  words  we  fain  to  you  would  tell. 

Between  the  kind  instructor  and  the  one. 

Who  has,  with  willing  ear,  day  after  day 

Drank  in  his  wisdom,  and  felt  all  his  force  ; 

And  by  that  wisdom  feels  his  mind  expand, 

His  moral  and  his  reasoning  parts  grow  strong. 

Ties  do  exist,  strong  as  an  iron  band : 

Strong  as  affection  'twixt  two  kindred  souls  : 

Strong  as  the  love  of  life  in  drowning  man. 

To-morrow  morn,  we  all  from  here  go  hence. 

We  all  go  home,  we  leave  each  other  then. 

We  part.     Oh  how  subduing  is  the  thought  I 

The  man  it  does  unman,  makes  man  a  child. 

It  drags  up  all  the  feelings  to  the  throat, 

Which  block  up  every  road  to  utterance. 

We  part,  miles  linked  on  miles  may  intervene  ; 

Years,  long  chains  of  years  may  flow  in  between — 

Eternity,  our  lifetimes  may  succeed  ; 

But  memory,  faithful  to  her  trust,  will  not. 

The  American  and  its  Board,  forget. 

We  part.     May  those  great  spirits  in  your  forms 

Live  on.     In  vigilance  and  power  increase, 

To  plant  the  truth,  and  guard  it  where  it  grows, 
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Independence  and  Toleration  teach, 
If  our  last  wish,  Farewell. 


FELLOAV    STUDENTS  : 

Men  in  life  must  live  ; 
And  those  not  blessed  or  cursed  with  much  of  wealth, 
By  necessities  from  man's  mode  of  life, 
Are  forced  to  seek  some  means  by  which  to  live. 
The  first  great  source  of  life  to  which  men  look, 
Is  earth.     Its  plants  and  shrubs,  that  radiate. 
From  center  out,  each  on  its  line  of  growth. 
That  grow  of  culture  or  spontaneous, 
Do  ultimately  form  man's  source  of  life. 
The  third  great  kingdom  of  created  things 
Lives  on  the  second  and  upon   itself. 
As  men  increase  in  numbers  and  in  thought 
Their  needs  keep  regular  pace.     Some  men  hew  down 
The  wood,  and  plant  their  grain  where  it  had  stood. 
As  some  do  sow  and  reap,  others  do  build ; 
For  man  must  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him. 
Some  build  up  garments  for  the  body's  use. 
Some  grow  sick  and  need  a  healing  power. 
The  true  foundation  of  the  healing  art. 
Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  men  grow  sick. 
So  it  would  seem  that  some  are  really  called 
Into  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  you  go. 
Within  my  mind  it  is  a  query  now, 
Why,  you  of  medicine,  have  sought  to  learn. 
Does  in  your  vital  parts  some  ill  reside 
To  drive  out  which  some  method  you  would  learn  ? 
Is  it  the  palid  cheek,  the  sunken  eye, 
Emaciated  tottering  forms  of  men  ; 
The  starting  blood,  the  panic  it  excites  ; 
Corruption  creeping  round  among  the  veins, 
And  breeding  abscess  in  the  various  parts ; 
Consumption's  ghostly,  gravelike,  forlorn  look, 
That  minds  one  of  the  death  approaching  all. 
That  won  you  from  the  light  and  smiles  of  home  ? 
With  these  would  you  familiarize  your  eyes  ? 
Is  it  the  shriek  from  lancinating  pains  ; 
The  sigh,  the  groan,  from  dull  burning  parts  ; 
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The  hurried  breathings  of  the  dying  man  ; 

The  last  low  whisper  taking  all  his  breath  ; 

His  painful  exit  from  his  carnal  house ; 

The  tears,  the  doleful  wails  of  kindred  groups  ; 

The  touching  prayer  when  death  stands  victor  by  ; 

The  bell's  slow  chime,  that  says  a  soul  has  gone, 

That  forms  the  star  along  whose  course  you  move. 

Of  these,  would  your  daily  music  make  ? 

Is  it,  that  you  may  meet  of  human  life, 

Its  stormy  part ;  that  you  may  battle  down 

The  great  Malacoffs  of  disease  and  death  ? 

Is  it  that  you  may  meet  the  scoffs,  the  prejudice, 

Which,  thick  as  stars  at  night,  will  circle  you, 

That  you  a  place  in  the  profession  seek  ? 

If  such  your  wishes  were,  brave  are  your  hearts. 

This  dreary  scene  we  pass,  another  comes, 

With  brighter  disk,  whose  light  reflected,  show 

A  fairer  scene  ;  on  which  it  will  be  seen, 

The  field,  that  your  profession  opens  out. 

Is  broad  as  the  great  basement  of  the  earth. 

The  laws  of  every  science  shed  their  light 

To  brighten  up  your  onward  course  through  life. 

To  find  most  remedies,  in  Botany, 

You  find  an  index  pointing  many  out. 

That  science,  than  which  none  there  is  more  fair, 

Will  lead  you  out  into  the  flow'ry  world, 

Where  sweet  perfumes  are  breathed  out  on  the  earth  : 

There,  as  you  search  for  things  to  cure,  you  will, 

In  searching,  deeper  stamp  into  your  minds 

The  laws  of  that  fair  science.  Botany. 

From  the  sick  room,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thing, 

To  turn  away,  and  spend  a  little  time 

Amid  the  flowers  of  the  woodlands  near ; 

To  trace  the  variegated  hues  which  mark  ^ 

The  finest  touches  of  artistic  skill — 

Which,  to  well  imitate,  lies  not  in  man — 

To  watch,  when  inflorescence  is  complete. 

The  pollen  yielding  life  to  neighb'ring  germs  ; 

The  tendrils  reaching  out  and  grasping  hold, 

The  twining  plant,  the  better  to  sustain  ; 

The  seed,  on  wings,  through  air,  seek  elements. 
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"Where  it,  to  its  own  kind,  may  add  a  plant; 

Or  clinging  to  some  locomotive  thing, 

Find  a  good  passage  to  its  future  home  ; 

Or  by  elastic  pericarps  spring  forth, 

Or  swimming,  reach  some  place  to  germinate. 

Your  paths  will  lead  you  into  chemistry, 

The  laws  of  which,  do  form  a  base  on  which, 

The  rationale  of  many  cures  do  rest. 

Most  particles,  which  men  do  eat  and  drink, 

Ere  thev  exert  their  ultimate  effects, 

Pass  through  some  chemic  change,  which,  if  you    know, 

And  what  results  from  them,  you  are  prepared 

To  give  strength  and  support  to  every  part. 

One  thing,  present  or  gone,  may  cause  disease ; 

If  human  chemistry  be  understood. 

That  thing  may  be  supplied  or   driven  off; 

Thus  you  a  philosophic  cure  may  make. 

Some  give  a  nostrum  for  a  dozen  ills  ; 

The  nostrum  they  compose  of  many  things; 

Which  things,  though  good  alone,  or  rightly  joined, 

May,  in  the  nostrum,  by  affinities 

That  may  exist  as  permanent  in  each, 

Destroy  in  all  their  tendencies  to  good. 

Then  he  should  know,  that  forms  a  medicine, 

What  chemical  reaction  will  take  place 

'Twixt  different  articles  he  mingles  in. 

As  you  through  life  must  battle  with  disease. 

And  as  diseases  live  in  human  forms, 

To  be  successful  in  dislod^ine  them, 

Or  on  their  near  approach  in  warding  off. 

Inductively  will  you  be  led  to  seek 

A  close  acquaintance  with  the  human  form, 

Its  bony  structure,  skillfully  put  up, 

Together  tied  by  ligamentous  bands. 

Moved  by  the  muscles,  nicely  interspersed,' 

Which  do,  in  turn,  from  mind,  through  nerves,  receive 

Electric  currents  causing  them  to  move. 

The  human  form  is  worthy  of  your  thoughts  ; 

For  it's  a  perfect  little  laboratory. 

Within  the  blood,  hydraulic  laws  obtain. 

Reflection  and  refrangibility, 
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Are  optic  laws  seen  perfect  in  the  eye. 

A  drum,  in  the  meatus  of  the  ear, 

That  vibrates  to  the  gathered  waves  of  air. 

An  instrument,  the  vocal  box  contains, 

That,  through  the  diatonic  scale  can  pass, 

Make  music  suited  to  the  thoughts  within. 

Within  the  lungs,  the  laws  that  make  each  gas 

A  vacuum  to  every  other  gas, 

Is  found,  among  the  cells,  exemplified. 

On  the  external  man  the  fluid  part 

Forms  vapor,  taking  off,  as  latent  heat, 

Caloric,  which  if  left  would  cause  disease. 

You  from  your  Alma  Mater  each  receive 

This  day,  a  Diploma;  and  what  is  that? 

It  is  a  parchment  that 's  inscribed  with  words 

Which  show,  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  you 

Have  studied  medicine,  and  did  receive, 

From  those,  from  whom  you  learned,  certificates, 

That  you  not  only  heard  and  read   but  learned. 

'T  is  true,  with  those  who  see  not  very  deep. 

That  one  who  bears  a  parchment,  though  he  is 

In  true  philosophy  but  a  mere  youth. 

Is  looked  upon  as  one  that  must  be  learned. 

With  men  of  sense  'tis  but  a  little  thing. 

'T  is  but  a  parchment  covered  up  in  words. 

They,  by  one's  acts  and  words,  can  quickly  see 

If  study  has  imbued  his  mind  with  thought : 

And  if  it  has,  without  a  parchment,  they 

Can  give  due  credit  to  each  worthy  trait. 

Think  not  that  it  will  your  success  insure. 

Success  depends  upon  the  powers  within  ; 

Upon  the  knowledge  you  may  bring  to  bear ; 

Upon  the  energy  you  manifest. 

The  mind  that  shrinks  when  difficulty  comes, 

The  obstacles  in  life  can  not  surmount. 

/  will^  brought  down  the  Alps  into  a  plain, 

O'er  which  Napoleon  and  army  passed. 

Do  one  thing  well :  naught  else  until  it 's  done. 

When  done,  do  something  else  :  do  it  as  well. 

Think  what  you  speak :  speak  what  you  think :  think  right. 

Have  all  the  independence  of  a  man. 
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Grod  made  you  not  to  l)e  a  cringing  slave, 

Be  then  as  free  as  God  made  man  to  be. 

Think  different  when  other  men  think  wrong. 

Tell  them  they  "re  wrong,  but  do  it  with  respect. 

What  you  do  learn,  learn  right  :  what  wrongly  learned 

Is  harder  to  unlearn,  than  learning  right. 

When  reason  teaches  you  a  thing  is  right, 

Believe  it  *s  true,  though  others  think  it  s  wrong. 

Place  high  your  mark  :  aim  at  the  highest  star  : 

No  lower  mark  intend  :  an  aim  below. 

Strikes  underneath,  and  is  an  aim  too  low. 

Xo  missile  strikes  above  the  point  of  aim  : 

Beneath  the  stars  you  fall  if  so  you  aim. 

The  missile  highest  strikes  that  "s  highest  aimed  : 

Aim  at  the  stars  ;  if  them  you  fall  below. 

You  higher  rise  than  those  who  aimed  less  high. 

To  shine  'midst  pebbles  is  no  credit  great : 

To  shine  where  dazzling  diamonds  flash  is  some. 

Within  the  world  of  thought,  be  you  a  star : 

Amid  the  constellations  of  that  world. 

Shine  in  the  highest  light  that  haloes  each. 

As  the  blind  mole  that  roots  down  in  the  earth, 

Spends  all  its  life  to  hollow  out  a  tomb, 

Where  it  may  live,  die,  rot,  and  be  forgot, 

Rest  not  in  strata  of  the  lower  thoughts, 

Where  Godlike  souls  a  crum  of  food  finds  not, 

Where  to  expand  is  but  as  bubbles  burst. 

To  change,  to  migrate  to  a  meaner  thing: 

But  passing  such,  as  foreign  elements, 

As  the  great  eagle  of  America, 

Who.  spurning  Fremont's  Peak  as  a  mere  hill, 

With  eye  fixed  on  the  sun.  leaps  through  the  air, 

To  bathe  in  ether  by  the  sunlight  warmed, 

Rise  you  aloft :  feed  on  the  truth  :  make  soul 

The  first  in  watchful  care;  your  bones  the  last — 

Progression  is  the  first  in  nature's  laws. 

Man  's  a  progressive  thing,  as  all  things  else. 

Let  will  be  not  less  true  to  this  great  law. 

Than  are  the  blind,  involuntary  parts. 

Progress :  remembering  that  you  were  made 

A  little  lower  than  the  angel  forms. 
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That  live  by  feasting  on  that  food  called  Truth. 

Train  Memory  to  spew  corruption  out, 

And  gag  when  loathsome  error  comes  in  food. 

Allow  no  prejudice  to  overthrow 

That  which  stands  on  a  basement  built  of  facts. 

What 's  good,  encourage  by  your  acts  and  words. 

Discountenance  each  thing  that  tends  to  wrong. 

Receive  the  truth.     Reject  each  thing  that 's  false. 

Your  minds  will  thus  be  filled  with  useful  facts. 

Be  kind  to  all,  the  lowly  and  the  high. 

Kindness  is  the  Magnolia  of  the  mind. 

Kindness  will  sometimes  win  a  friend  for  you, 

Which  mere  scholastic  show  could  not  have  done. 

'T  is  not  the  wrinkled  brow  and  crusty  tone 

That  call  out  admiration  from  a  friend, 

Or  give  most  pleasure  to  a  mind  within. 

Some  men  have  too  much  pride  and  dignity 

To  speak  a  kindly  word,  or  lend  a  smile 

To  those  below  their  rank — most  needing  them. 

Be  not  too  good.     Do  well;  by  treating  all 

As  though  each  had  a  soul  from  Deity. 

Forget  not  ivoman:   she  it  is  that  gives 

Those  first  impressions  to  the  childlike  mind, 

That  last  through  life — perhaps,  eternity — 

A  taste  for  science  and  the  beautiful — 

A  love  of  truth,  if  on  her  mind  impressed, 

Into  the  budding  mind  will  be  infused  : 

And  'as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines,' 

So  man,  by  starting  right,  may  come  out  well. 

Forget  not  those  by  poverty  depressed. 

Turn  not  away  unalmsed  the  needy  one. 

If  you  have  wealth,  give  part  to  those  with  none; 

If  you  have  none,  extend  your  sympathy. 

Do  not  forget  the  School  that  you  now  leave. 

Its  name  should  warm  the  heart  in  its  last  beat. 

America,  is  the  great  fire-like  cloud. 

At  which,  the  world  as  one  great  eye,  now  looks. 

To  be  a  Roman,  once,  was  honor  great. 

Now,  't  is  as  great  to  be  American. 

American — it  warms  the  Irish  heart. 

The  Dutchman  blesses  it  within  his  soul. 
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Home  ;  its  great  hearth  ;  its  circle  of  true  friends, 

Who  smile,  and  friendly  speak  because  they  're  free 

To  eat,  drink  and  act;  to  breathe,  speak  and  pray, 

Is  twined  around  the  name  American. 

American  to  Liberty  comes  next, 

For  thoughts  of  it  come  up  with  Liberty. 

Be  each  of  you  a  good  American, 

In  principle,  in  practice,  be  the  same. 

Be  true  to  self,  to  God,  and  to  that  name. 

Life  to  enjoy,  men  say,  they  mostly  live. 

If  you  much  joy  would  feel,  do  good  to  all, 

A  goodly  deed,  though  small,  gives  sweetest  joy. 

Live  not  alone  for  self;  'tis  selfish  life, 

The  feast  eats  best  when  it  is  shared  with  friends. 

That  life  is  sweetest,  which  with  others  blends. 

'Tis  wise  to  seek  necessities  of  life  ; 

But  'tis  not  wise  to  think  of  nothing  else. 

Remember,  that  when  dead,  you  still  do  live; 

That  going  out  of  life,  is  life  begun  ; 

That  you  go  to  the  next  as  you  leave  this. 

Live  then  to  learn,  what's  noble,  true  and  good. 

With  these  your  souls  imbue,  that  they  may  pass 

High  up  along  the  scale  of  future  life. 

Here  we  must  part,  Farewell. 


Rheumatism  in  London. — A  short  time  ago  the  complaint 
was  very  prevalent,  both  among  the  young  and  old,  in  every  part 
of  London.  Hundreds  of  specifics  have  been  resorted  to  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  conquer  this  prostrating  and  tedious  disease, 
without  any  beneficial  effect.  Artisans,  laborers  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  manual  operations,  are  badly  affected,  when  they 
are  visited  by  rheumatic  ailments,  which  render  them  quite  help- 
less. A  correspondent  can  personally  testify  to  the  efficacy,  and 
from  his  own  experience,  in  the  liberal  use  of  lime  (lemon)  juice, 
while  laboring  under  the  paroxysm  of  rheumatism.  By  repeated 
indulgence  in  the  simple  acid,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  avoid- 
ing all  stimulating  liquids,  the  most  confirmed  rheumatism  will 
relax,  and  the  tone  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  system  be  res- 
tored to  its  usual  character.     This  fact  was  first  established  by 
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the  circumstance  of  the  Jews  being  scarcely  ever  affected  with 
this  disease ,  and  this  particular  exemption  from  the  malady  un- 
der consideration,  as  affecting  the  disciples  of  the  Hebrew  per- 
suasion, has  been  attributed  to  the  very  free  indulgence  in  the 
dietary  consumption  of  lemon  juice. 


MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA  IN   INFLAMED  TESTES. 

Mr.  W ,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with 

Parotitis,  on  the  first  of  January  last,  brought  about  by  exposure 
and  severe  physical  labor.  In  a  short  time,  the  testicles  became 
involved,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  following  treatment  was 
instituted: 

Dr.  R.  having  charge  of  the  patient  administered  an  emetic 
and  gave  diaphoretic  teas,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  with 
but  little  benefit.  At  this  stage  of  the  complaint  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  change  physicians,  when  I  was  called  in,  and  found 
the  patient  in  the  following  condition  ;  headache,  severe  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins,  pulse  110  per  minute,  tongue  coated,  skin  hot 
and  dry,  testicles  much  swollen  and  very  painful.  Gave  him  a 
cathartic  composed  of  podophyllin,  half  a  grain,  leptandrin  one 
grain,  rhubarb  ten  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  till  the 
bowels  were  freely  opened.  While  taking  the  medicine,  the  al- 
kaline hand  bath  was  used  in  connection  with  pediluvium  and 
sinapisms,  to  the  parotid  glands.  After  the  action  of  the  ca- 
thartic, he  took  of  nitrate  of  potassa  three  grains,  pulverized 
gum  camphor  two  grains,  ipecacuanha  one  grain,  leptandrin, 
half  a  grain,  every  four  hours,  alternated  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  following  compound :  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  3  ij,  tincture  of 
gelseminum  3  ss,  ipecacuanha  grs.  x.  The  testicles  were  sus- 
pended in  a  sling  and  enveloped  in  a  poultice  of  hops  as  warm  as 
could  be  borne,  and  frequently  renewed.  This  application  was 
continued  about  sixteen  hours  without  much  benefit,  at  which 
time  a  solution  consisting  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  3  ij,  vine- 
gar, 3jv,  water  Ojj,  was  applied  by  dipping  cloths  in  the  solu- 
tion as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne,  and  frequently  changing  them. 
The  diaphoretics  were  continued  until  the  pain  subsided,  the 
tongue  began  to  clean,  and  the  secretions  restored.     With  these 
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simple  local  appliances  and  internal  medicines,  the  testicles  were 
reduced  to  their  normal  size,  and  all  symptoms  of  disease  re- 
moved in  the  short  space  of  five  days  after  he  became  my 
patient.  J.    S. 


THE  CLALMS  OF  THE  "  A.  M.  JOURNAL." 

BY    D.     R.    MALONE,    M.     D. 

By  permission,  I  desire  to  present  a  few  thoughts  to  the  friends 
of  medical  progression,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Journal.  The  Journal  presents  its  claims  to  ev- 
ery devotee  of  Medical  Science,  and  to  all  who  favor  progression 
in  its    art,  and  hence  demands  their  cordial  support. 

It  is  indeed  a  grand  radiating  center,  from  whence  emanate 
things  new  and  old,  pertaining  to  a  liberal  and  scientific  reform 
in  Medicine ;  and  what  physician,  desiring  to  keep  pace  with 
this  age  of  progress  in  science,  and  maintain  a  healthy  standing 
in  the  profession,  will  not  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
improvement  within  his  grasp ! 

Every  physician  who  is  not  diligent  in  his  profession,  and  will 
not,  through  indifference  or  neglect,  command  every  means  of 
improvement,  is  behind  the  age — is  indeed  culpable,  and  censure 
just  and  true,  will  be  his  reward. 

By  the  aggregation  of  atoms,  large  mountains  are  formed; 
and  if  every  recipient  of  the  Journal  would  send  up  the  names 
of  three  paying  subscribers,  the  Journal  would  indeed  become  a 
mighty  engine  for  good.  It  would  then  be  independent,  free 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  its  facilities  enhanced ; 
and  while  the  present  recipients  of  the  Journal  would  be  doubly 
paid,  myriads  who  are  now  cold  in  the  work  of  medical  progres- 
sion, would  be  warmed  and  comforted  by  its  genial  flames. 

And  is  there  one  now  in  receipt  of  the  Journal,  who  can  not, 
in  the  circumference  of  bis  influence,  obtain  three  responsible 
subscribers?     Not  one. 

Brethren,  say  I  will,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  done.  I  would 
not  do  without  the  Journal  for  three  times  the  subscription  price. 
'T  is  here  I  commune  with  those  in  the  profession  whose  ripe  ex- 
perience and  profound  research,  have  placed  on  high  in  the  world 
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of  science.  Here,  the  concentrated  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  profession  may  be  found,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  useful 
in  practice. 

In  the  natural  world,  emanations  from  the  father  of  waters, 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  the  elements  of  rain,  which,  condensing, 
gravitate  to  the  earth,  and  forms  the  gentle  rivulets ;  and  these 
rolling  on  in  unassuming  grandeur,  through  lawn  and  vale,  con- 
gregate and  form  the  mighty  river,  which,  in  imposing  majesty, 
returns  to  the  great  fountain  head,  to  be  again  resolved  into  vapor. 
In  the  world  of  science,  the  college  is  the  great  source  from 
whence  emanate  knowledge  well  arranged,  and  like  genial  show- 
ers, shed  its  benign  influence  upon  all  classes  of  men.  Devotees 
of  medical  science  go  forth  from  this  fountain,  panoplied  for  the 
conflict  with  contagion,  and  like  the  rivulets,  though  silent,  are 
ever  busy  and  useful  in  their  sphere  ;  and  were  these  to  send  up 
their  influence  and  experience,  and  all  find  a  lodgment  in  the 
Journal,  what  an  emanation  of  the  useful  and  interesting,  would 
re-ascend  from  the  great  fountain  head,  to  bless  and  happify  our 
race  ! 


CURABILITY  OF  MEMBRANEOUS  CROUP. 

BY    J.     M.     ALDRICH,    M.     D.,    MASS. 

Some  opinions  advanced  by  '  W.'  in  the  January  No.  of  the 
Journal  on  croup,  will  hardly  be  assented  to  by  many  physicians 
of  the  New  School.  '  W.'  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that '  Mem- 
braneous Croup  proves  fatal  in  a  majority  of  cases — almost  as 
fatal  as  it  is  frequent  in  occurrence.'  If  he  means  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  proper  application  of  known  remedies  fail,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  cure  Membraneous  Croup,  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken. That  those  remedies  frequently  do  fail,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  not  entire  confidence  in  their  innocuous  and 
curative  properties,  and  of  course  somewhat  timid  and  vascil- 
lating  in  their  exhibition,  is  very  probable.  But  prescribed  by 
those  whose  only  limit  to  quantity  is  proportioned  to  the  relief 
afforded,  I  believe  the  results  contradict  the  opinions  above 
quoted. 

The  great  efficacy  of  that  much  abused  plant.  Lobelia,  in  the 
cure  of  Croup,  is  not  sufiiciently  appreciated.     Notwithstanding 
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all  the  grave  and  nonsensical  assertions  about  its  dangerous  char- 
acter, requiring  great  caution  in  its  administration,  etc.,  I  never 
hesitate  to  prescribe  in  such  doses,  and  to  continue  it  for  as  long 
a  time,  as  the  severity  of  the  case  demands  ;  and  unless  there 
has  been  an  extreme  fault  in  my  diagnosis,  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will — combined  with  other  proper  remedies — 
cure  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  of  Membraneous  Croup,  if 
the  treatment  be  commenced  at  a  proper  period  of  the  disease. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  may  fail  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  suspicious  of  its  character,  and  of  course,  hesitate  about 
its  continuous  and  copious  exhibition  ;  or  who  fail  to  persevere 
in  its  use,  on  account  of  the  apparent  severity  of  the  treatment. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  little  patient  finds  no  permanent 
relief,  and  finally,  succumbs  to  one  of  the  most  distressing  mala- 
dies which  afflict  the  race. 

Properly  treated,  I  think  Croup  may  be  considered  a  curable 
disease,  as  much  as  Pneumonia,  or  acute  Bronchitis;  though, 
unlike  them,  it  is  perhaps,  seldom  removed,  if  severe,  by  the  un- 
aided effects  of  the  vital  energies.  Physicians  who  suppose 
that  the  object  to  be  attained  in  the  exhibition  of  Lobelia,  is 
merely  thorough  emesis,  and  cease  administering  it  when  that  is 
effected,  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  It  must  be  continued 
until  there  is  a  full  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  Fre- 
quently, this  can  not  be  effected  by  causing  it  to  be  swallowed, 
for,  after  a  time,  the  stomach  may  reject  it  immediately.  In 
such  cases,  a  stimulating  enema  should  be  given,  to  be  followed 
soon  after  its  discharge,  by  one  of  Lobelia,  and  efforts  made  to 
retain  it  a  few  minutes,  which  will  frequently  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  If  perseverance  in  the  same  direction  is  ever  a 
proper  quality  to  be  exhibited  by  the  physician,  it  is  eminently 
so  in  administering  Lobelia  in  Croup  ;  and  such  a  course,  with 
the  use  of  other  proper  remedies,  will,  almost  invariably,  be 
crowned  with  the  desired  success,  whenever  the  patient  is  placed 
under  its  influence  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

But  when  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  continue  until  the 
false  membrane  has  become  extensive  and  hardened,  and  the  vi- 
tal energies  impaired,  it  is  difficult  to  cure  ;  though  even  then,  if 
the  pulse  continue  firm,  and  the  blood  is  properly  circulated,  the 
case  should  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  hopeless.     In  these    pro- 
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tracted  cases,  I  have  seen  long  pieces  of  hardened  membrane 
ejected,  causing,  in  some  cases,  merely  temporary  relief;  in  oth- 
ers immediate  abatement  of  the  croupy  symptoms,  and  a  speedy 
restoration  to  usual  health. 


Alsidium  Blodgettii  in  Consumption  and  Scrofulous 
Diseases. — By  Benjamin  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  a 
marine  plant  discovered  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Rue,  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. Dr.  R.  is  very  confident  that  he  has  discovered  some 
very  valuable  medicinal  properties  in  this  plant,  and  states,  in 
the  most  positive  terms,  that  it  is  a  specific  in  consumption  and 
scrofulous  diseases. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  Dr.  Rue  as  not  being  disposed  to 
speculate  on  the  materia  medica,  or  attract  attention  by  new  and 
fashionable  therapeutic  agents ;  and  through  his  kindness  I  have 
been  furnished  at  different  times  with  the  medicine  as  prepared 
and  used  by  him,  and  also  a  specimen  of  the  plant.  Upon  exam- 
ination I  find  the  same  plant  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr. 
Blodgett,  and  is  accurately  and  minutely  described  and  classi- 
fied by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Harvey,  of  Dublin  University,  in  his 
classification  of  Algae.  The  following  is  his  description  of  it : 
*' Alsidium  Blodgettii — frond  subcompressed  below,  terete  above, 
decompound  pinnate  ;  pinnae  alternate,  patent,  close,  virgate,  the 
lowest  very  long,  set  with  short  setaceous,  spinous-toothed,  al- 
ternate, distichous  ramuli;  upper  branches  short  and  sub-simple  ; 
conceptacles  pedicellate,  inflated,  urceolate,  variously  placed  on 
the  ramuli." 

I  have  used  this  medicine  with  the  most  gratifying  results  in 
many  cases  in  my  own  practice,  where  there  was  every  sign  of 
tubercular  deposition^  some  of  which  were  in  quite  an  advanced 
stage  ;  yet  not  satisfied  with  my  own  experience,  I  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  medical  friends,  who  were  equally  well 
pleased  with  its  success  in  these  diseases.  From  what  I  consider 
the  duty  of  every  medical  man,  I  have  decided  to  make  these 
facts  known  to  the  profession,  hoping  that  any  additional  facts 
pertaining  to  the  history  or  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant 
will  be  reported. — iV.  Y.  Med.  Times, 
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Treatment  of  Ncevus.  (John  Colvan,  in  Dublin  Medical 
Press.) — I  read  lately  a  discussion  in  the  Medical  Press  con- 
cerning various  modes  of  treating  nsevi  of  different  parts ;  I  beg 
to  say  that  a  plan  adopted  and  used  at  the  county  infirmary  here, 
several  years  ago,  has  prov^ed  so  successful,  and  is  attended  with 
so  little  trouble,  as  to  supersede  either  excision,  ligature,  or  in- 
deed almost  any  other  plan.  The  plan  I  allude  to  is,  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  naevus  with  a  pencil  of  the  kali  pur.  c.  calce, 
which  generally  causes  a  slight  effusion  of  dark  grumous  blood  ; 
the  part  is  then  covered  with  some  pieces  of  dry  lint  previously 
ready,  and,  if  necessary,  gentle  pressure  applied  for  a  short  time  ; 
this,  however,  is  seldom  necessary.  In  a  few  days,  the  part 
touched  sloughs  off,  and  it  is  again  gently  touched  in  the  same 
way,  until  all  the  unnatural  part  is  removed,  when  the  ulcer  is 
healed  by  a  little  simple  ointment.  This  mode  is  equally  effica- 
cious in  the  case  of  solitary  naevus,  or  when  they  are  gregarious, 
as  sometimes  happens.  There  was  a  child  in  the  infirmary  late- 
ly, with  a  naevus  occupying  the  lower  lip,  and  spreading  to  the 
gum ;  I  treated  it  as  stated,  and  it  left  nearly  quite  well  in  i 
fortnight  or  so. — Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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LECTURE  TO  THE  MEDICAL  CLASS. 

FEBRUARy  18.  1857. 
BY    PROF.     S.    H.    STOCKWELL. 

In  all  the  departments  of  life,  supply  is  regulated  by  demand. — 
It  is  so  with  corn,  iron,  and  thought.  This  is  a  rule  for  the 
Medical  Student,  as  well  as  for  the  collier. 

The  means  required  by  domestic  life,  are,  necessaries,  com- 
forts and  luxuries.  The  first  are  positive.  They  have  to  be 
furnished.  The  second  and  third  are  very  convenient.  They 
give  great  satisfaction,  but  their  demand  is  not  inexorable.  The 
demand  for  necessaries  is  always  carried  to  its  maximum  de- 
gree. It  can  not  be  augmented ;  no  art  can  stimulate  it ;  it  is 
regulated  by  instinct ;  and  that  is  as  sure  and  positive  as  gravity. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  demand  for  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Their  demand  is  never  superlative.  Art  of  the  consumer  and 
manufacturer,  can  always  augment  it.  They  have  not  nature 
for  their  regulator,  but  the  capricious  senses,  fickle  pleasure, 
and  impetuous  appetite. 

So  in  the  Medical  life.  It  may  be  said  to  have  its  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries.  Man  becomes  ill.  Disease  springs  up  in 
the  blood  and  flesh.  Helplessness  follows,  aid  is  required.  A  phy- 
sician is  in  demand,  positively  demanded  ;  the  Doctor  then  is  a 
necessity.  Community  will  have  him.  The  rage  of  a  fever,  in  the 
high  or  low,  alike  make  the  demand.  Not  only  is  the  man  of  drugs 
positively  required,  but  in  addition,  he  must  either  know  or  pretend 
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to  know,  something  about  his  profession.  A  man  then  with  the 
prefix  of  Dr.  with  knowledcre  or  the  show  of  it,  is  a  necessary 
demand.  This  need  by  the  people  is  fully  realized.  We 
can  not  augment  it.  Pain,  and  weakness,  and  the  gaze  of  death 
have  made  it ;    it  is  not  artificial. 

If  this  is  a  necessity,  what  are  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
medical  life  ?  Thev  are  the  true  characteristics  of  a  physician. 
They  are  substances ;  instead  of  show.  They  are  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  a  ready  familiarity 
with  the  art  of  it ;  medical  independence  ;  medical  toleration  ;  a 
philosophical  aim  ;  a  bold  spirit  of  progress  ;  a  self-sovereignty  ; 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  toleration;  habits  of  re- 
flection ;  broad  and  manly  inferences ;  a  faithful  record  of  prac- 
tical experience  ;  the  p"actice  of  pertinent,  philosophical  clinical 
remarks  to  those  interested;  qualification  for  public  writing  and 
speaking ;  readiness  and  explicitness  in  medical  testimony  ;  the 
interest  of  patient  subordinate  to  no  other  interest ;  a  suscep- 
tibilitv  to  the  stimulus  of  demand,  and  an  insatiate  thirst  joined 
with  an  indomitable  energy,  for  the  facts  and  principles,  in  the 
vet  undeveloped  and  unexplored  departments  of  the  science  of  life. 
These  are  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  a  medical  career. 

At  the  present  day,  cholera  demands  a  physician,  but  it  does 
not  call  for  the  learned,  and  philosophical  physician.  Hence 
the  first  is  the  necessary  thins:,  and  the  second  the  luxurious  one. 

In  the  social  life,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  are  mere  collater- 
als, but  not  so  in  the  medical  sphere.  In  the  former,  instinct  is 
the  selecter  of  the  article  required ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  blind 
faith  that  calls  for,  and  chooses  the  doctor.  In  one  instance  the 
work  is  well  done,  and  can  not  be  improved,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  generally  poorly  done,  and  should  be  much  improved.  In 
one  instance  the  necessary  thing  is  just  what  is  required,  but  in 
the  other,  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  thing  recjuired.  And  the 
supply  is  like  the  demand. 

The  fact  then  has  to  be  announced,  that  the  demand  among 
those  who  are  sick,  for  a  physician,  is  not  so  much  for  the  one 
who  is  the  most  profound  and  real,  as  for  the  one  of  show,  and 
sham  and  pretension. 

The  reason  of  this  is  two-fold.  First,  a  want  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  ready  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people.     Second, 
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a  manhood  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher,  raises  him  above  the 
huckstering  spirit  of  the  pretender.  And  if  money  is  the  object 
of  the  medical  student,  independent  of  the  means  used,  then,  if 
he  would  be  eminently  successful,  let  him  study  human  nature 
most,  and  medical  science  least. 

But  if  he  has  an  ambition  to  rise  above  obscurity,  if  he  feels 
the  rosponsibility  of  free-agency,  if  he  believes  God  to  be  a 
reality  and  not  a  myth,  if  he  loves  truth  for  itself,  if  he  would 
have  a  reputation  based  on  character,  if  he  believes  the  mission 
of  the  physician  is  an  honorable,  noble,  and  scientific  one,  then  he 
must  pursue  a  different  course — then  he  must  eschew^  sham  and 
pretension  as  he  would  falsehood  and  poison. 

If  demand  regulates  supply,  if  the  people  are  more  particular 
about  the  exterior  of  the  physician,  and,  if  the  pretender  is  often 
an  injury  rather  than  a  good,  how  can  the  genuine  physician 
compete  with  the  counterfeit,  and  how  can  the  demand  for  the 
illusory,  be  supplanted  by  a  demand  for  the  real  ? 

These  are  very  important  questions.  Humanity,  the  profes- 
sion, science,  and  every  true  physician,  has  an  interest  in  them. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  demand  for  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  can  be  stimulated  by  the  consumer  and  manufac- 
turer. If  so,  then  as  a  consequence,  the  supply  will  be  increased. 
If  there  was  in  the  community  no  demand  for  the  quack,  he 
could  not  exist.  His  huckstering  would  immediately  cease. — 
And  if  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  highly  qualified  physi 
cians  in  the  community,  a  supply  would  be  forth-coming.  Then 
would  students  linger  with  the  scalpel,  the  crucible,  diagram, 
and  lecture,  until  organic  science  hnd  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
her  very  residuum. 

Because  things  are  as  they  are,  the  wdse  man  will  not  com- 
plain. Instead,  with  courage,  hope,  and  fortitude,  will  he  work 
to  change  the  bad  to  good — the  wrong  to  the  right. 

The  true  physician  has  two  potent  motives  for  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  demand  among  the  people  for  physicians. — 
The  first  reason  is  a  humane  one.  The  people  will  gain  by  it. 
Their  lives  will  be  lengthened,  and  better  preserved  by  it.  Their 
diseases  wall  be  less  fatal.  Their  ills  will  be  diminished.  Homes 
would  be  safer.  The  abode  of  affection  would  be  less  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  death.     Genius  would  have  a  surer  indemnity,  and 
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weakness  would  have  a  stronsrer  allv.  The  second  reason  is  a 
selfish  one.  and  yet  there  is  an  honorableness  in  the  selfishness. 
In  proportion  to  the  demand  upon  man  for  knowledge,  in  that 
proportion,  if  he  has  an  ambition  to  be  equal  to  his  position  and 
place,  will  he  put  forth  efforts  to  supply  the  demand. 

There  is.  no  doubt,  an  oris^inal  affinity  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  facts  and  realities  of  the  universe.  And  occasion- 
ally, we  notice  a  mind  obeying  this  affinity — such  a  tendency, 
independent  of  collateral  circumstances,  and  following  this  bent 
through  life  with  zeal,  boldness,  and  success.  Such  are  the  stars 
of  the  profession.  They  are  the  noble  sons  of  our  order.  They 
are  the  medical  devotees.  They  are  orbs  whose  light  never  can 
become  dim.  They  live  with  all  of  us,  and  are  upon  the  tongues 
of  all.  But  they  are  not  numerous.  This  noble  band  has  never 
been,  at  any  one  time,  large.  They  lift  themselves  above  men 
as  the  Andes  do  above  hills.  The  majority  of  men  that  distin- 
guish themselves,  are  learned,  scientific,  and  practical,  from  de- 
mand. Wlw  does  a  student  learn  faster  at  school,  than  at  home  ? 
Whv  do  vou  oroojress  faster  here  than  elsewhere  ?  Because,  to 
a  verv  ^reat  extent,  of  the  Interroo:ation.  You  know  that  vou  are 
under  a  demand  to  know  all  that  is  said.  And  this  is  a  spur. — 
This  is  a  whip  to  an  ambitious,  sensative  mind. 

If  the  patrons  of  the  physician  know  anything  of  organic  sci- 
ence, he  must  know  more.  It  acts  upon  him  as  a  stimulant  for 
a  larger  amount.  If  he  is  called  to  the  witness'  stand,  the 
works  on  medical  jurisprudence  will  be  first  carefully  considered. 
If  authority  compels  him  to  make  a  report  of  all  cases,  then  will 
he  be  rigid  in  diagnosis  and  rational  in  prescriptions.  If  he 
writes  for  the  public,  authorities  will  be  critically  examined. — 
If  he  lectures,  his  theme  will  be.  prior  to  it,  thoroughly  digested. 
If  he  belongs  to  a  medical  society,  the  pride  of  equality,  if  not 
of  superiority,  will  urge  him  to  research  and  knowledge. 

The  non-professional  man  can  never  become  his  own  physician, 
any  more  than  he  can  become  his  own  watchmaker.  Diffuse 
medical  knowledcre  to  the  utmost,  and  the  interests  of  the  true 
physician  will  not  be  injured.  Civilized  society  can  not  exist 
without  division  of  labor.  No  man  can  become  an  expert  in 
more  than  one  art.  The  Jack  at  all  trades  no  one  has  confidence 
in.     But  the  man  of  one  trade,  faithfully,  devotedly,  and  perse- 
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veringly  followed,  commands  respect,  reputation,  and  patronage. 
This  applies  to  physicians  with  all  the  force  that  it  does  to  en- 
gineers. 

Those  of  you  who  have  an  ambition  above  the  mere  title  of 
the  physician,  who  have  a  desire  to  ascend  as  far  as  possible  the 
shaft  of  science,  and  who  desire  to  practice  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction and  the  least  dissatisfaction,  must  place  yourselves  in  a 
position  that  furnishes  an  internal  and  external  stimulus.  To 
advance  rapidly,  you  must  have  an  unconquerable  love  of  organic 
science  for  its  own  sake  ;  you  must  from  choice,  from  mental  bias, 
from  interior  attraction,  live  through  life  among  blood,  flesh,  and 
thoughts  ;  you  must  have  a  pride  in  being  accurate  in  your  pro- 
fession ;  you  must  maintain  from  knowledge,  that  medicine  is 
not  merely  an  art,  but  also,  a  science  ;  deep  and  broad,  you  must 
cherish  its  facts,  realities,  and  laws,  and  claim,  at  all  times,  that 
medicine  is  something  besides  phenomena  and  experience — be- 
sides the  mere  coming  and  going — that  it  has  a  firm  basis  in  sci- 
ence and  reality. 

Besides  the  spiritual  attachment  for  organic  science — this  in- 
terior proclivity  toward  principle  and  substance — the  student 
should  either  place  himself  among  those  circumstances,  or  make 
the  circumstances,  that  will  quicken  his  observation,  stimulate 
his  reflection,  illumine  his  consciousness,  refine  his  taste,  aug- 
ment his  energy,  and  enoble  his  speech.  Every  extrinsic  circum- 
stance, as  far  as  possible,  should  be  to  the  student's  mind,  what 
rays  of  the  sun  are  to  the  young  plant. 

There  is  no  danger  at  all  of  him  who  is  near  enough  to  truth 
to  become  fond  of  it.  Then  such  a  person  is  instantly  regenerat- 
ed. A  new  birth  follows.  He  experiences  a  philosophical  bap- 
tism. His  carnal  nature  disappears  under  the  transmuting  pres- 
ence of  pure  truth.  And  it  matters  not  where  such  a  soul  is. — 
After  that,  he  can  not  return  to  mere  policy  and  phenomena.  An 
immense  chasm  has  been  passed.  A  higher  world  has  been 
reached.  Whether  colleges,  teachers  and  books,  are  near  o^ 
distant,  cheap  or  costly,  within  reach  or  out  of  reach,  he  will 
never  leave  substance  for  shadow,  reality  for  phantom.  His 
career  is  onward.  The  subjects  of  a  college  course  will  not  limit 
his  thought.  Nor  will  the  years  of  a  college  training,  limit  his 
years  of  training  for  wisdom  and  immortality.     Through  life  he 
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will  be  the  earliest  and  the  latest  student.  The  labor  of  thought 
is  his  pastime.  Mental  ascension  is  his  pleasure.  And  an  eter- 
nal career  after  truth  is  his  most  cherished  hope. 

But  with  the  second  best  student  of  the  profession — the  one 
that  is  lacking  in  the  spontaneous  zeal  and  affection  for  the  in- 
finite and  the  absolute,  for  their  own  sake,  but  is  susceptible  to 
the  excitation  of  demand — of  outside  pressure,  there  is  some  dan- 
ger. He  is  not  dyed  in  the  wool.  His  conversion  is  not 
thorough.  Stimulants  must  be  applied,  or  he  will  backslide. 
He  needs  help.  He  depends  upon  the  wine  of  demand.  He 
needs  the  prying  inquisitiveness  of  students  to  prevent  rustiness. 
He  needs  at  the  close  of  every  sentence  read,  the  interrogatory  of 
a  firm  master,  What  have  you  read  ?  He  should  talk  and  act  with 
critics.  Under  the  lash  of  these  surroundings  such  a  mind  will 
put  forth  vigorous  and  protracted  effort  for  a  supply  to  meet  press- 
ing demand.  And  in  time,  a  thorough  conversion  to  science  will 
follow  from  such  outside  influences. 

But  the  third  class — those  that  are,  seemingly,  totally  depraved 
— those  who  know  nothing  of  truth,  nor  of  the  shame  from  pre- 
tension, nor  of  compunction  from  idleness,  who  are  the  birds  of 
prey  in  our  old  and  noble  order,  who  are  the  eagles  and  hawks, 
sailing  in  the  livery  of  the  good  Samaritan,  for  an  opportunity 
to  rifle  the  pockets  of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  honesty — of  the 
sick,  deformed,  and  unfortunate — are  not  only  in  danger,  but  are 
dangerous  themselves,  and  are  probably  beyond  the  reach  of 
counsel,  and  also  of  censure.  They  disgrace  us.  They  injure 
our  profession.  Yet  they  are  in  our  midst.  And  we  can  not 
excise  them.  For  they  flourish.  And  this  prosperity  is  because 
of  patronage — of  demand.  They  get  employment.  Nothing 
can  remove  them  but  no  demand  for  their  sham, — but  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

At  this  point,  and  in  this  connection,  the  duty  of  the  college, 
may  be  announced.  The  Teacher  should  not  find  fault  with  the 
facts  of  the  profession.  Humanity  is  as  it  is.  And  so  of  the 
profession.  He  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  improve 
them  if  possible.  Monopolies  lead  to  injustice  on  one  hand  and 
tyranny  on  the  other.  Men  should  be  free.  No  man  should  carry 
on  his  back  his  fellow.  Down  with  special  privileges.  They 
are  at  war  with  the  inherent  principles  of  man.     Hence  should 
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the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  study  of  it,  and  the  teaching 
of  it,  be  open  to  all.  They  should  be  unfenced  ;  make  a  great 
common  of  them,  and  if  they  have  cultivators,  let  ihem,  be  free- 
men. Not  dominators,  nor  subservients.  If  a  man  can  get  em- 
ployment as  a  drug  dealer,  give  him  a  chance,  whatever  his 
ism.  Those  who  employ  the  physician  should  be  the  judge  of 
his  capacities  and  virtues  ;  not  /,  nor  yon^  nor  societies,  nor 
would-be  wise  men.  Let  that  be  regulated  by  the  collision  of 
mind,  by  competition,  by  the  intelligence  of  communities. 

Some  seem  to  believe  that  all  the  pretension  and  emptiness  in 
medicine,  are  attributable  to  the  easy  standard  of  graduation. — 
This  is  an  error. 

The  Professor  should  clearly  announce  to  the  students  that 
medicine  has  a  science  and  an  art;  that  the  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  latter  are  drawn  from  the  former,  and  that  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  first,  is  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fules  for  the  careful  guidance  of  the  second.  And  that  this 
amount  is  not  acquired  in  a  moon,  nor  a  year,  nor  a  decade — 
Also,  that  the  art  is  imparted  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
science.     In  fact,  that  skill  can  not  be  taught, 

A  Diploma  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  good  commencement.  It 
asserts  that  the  tyro  started  out  with  a  cloudless  sky,  a  smooth 
sea,  and  a  fair  wind.  It  tells  the  story  of  its  bearer,  only  three 
years.  It  asserts  of  him  fair  attainments  for  the  time  spent — 
also  the  tacit  hope  of  those  who  granted  it,  that  he  will  by  prop- 
er effort  become  an  honor  to  the  profession,  and  a  blessing  to  his 
race.  The  diploma  is  no  evidence  of  what  the  man  will  be. — 
It  is  not  prospective  in  its  tale,  but  retrospective. 

A  corps  of  teachers  can  not  compel  the  attendance  of  students. 
Nor  can  they  give  him  the  love  of  truth  ;  nor  the  susceptibility 
that  will  respond  to  incitants.  Such  are  intrinsic.  They  are 
not  put  on.  They  are  born.  If  the  scholar's  mind  does  not 
thirst  for  science,  like  the  dry  earth  for  rain  ;  if  he  has  not  the 
pride  of  an  equal  standing  among  his  fellows ;  if  his  soul  does 
not  wince  under  inattention  and  idleness,  the  teacher  may  lecture 
until  the  seasons  cease  to  chase  each  other,  and  not  a  genuine 
scholar  will  be  the  result. 

The  teacher  can  present  incitants  to  action  ;  he  can^  present 
the  facts,  the   principles,  and  the  laws  of  science ;  that  is  his 
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business.  He  is  censurable  if  he  does  not.  But  that  is  not  all 
that  has  to  be  done  to  make  worthy  physicians.  In  addition 
there  must  be  the  live  student — ^the  receptive,  the  reflective,  and 
the  expressive  mind.  There  is  a  work  for  the  student  as  well  as 
for  the  professor.  In  fact,  the  student  has  the  major  labor  to 
perform.  For  it  is  much  easier  to  impart  an  idea,  than  it  is  to 
acquire  it. 

The  sick  man  gives  rise  to  the  physician;  the  physician  caus- 
es the  teacher;  and  the  teacher  underlies  the  philosopher.  They 
all  construct  a  chain,  one  link  of  which  reaches  up  to  the  Infinite, 
while  the  other — the  popular  one,  reaches  down  to  the  m-ere 
phenomena  of  the  finite. 

The  philosopher  should  be  true  to  his  God;  the  professor 
should  be  true  to  the  philosopher ;  the  physician  should  be  true 
to  the  teacher ;  and  the  patient  should  be  true  to  the  physician. 

While  this  looks  systematic,  plausible,  and  very  satisfactory, 
do  not,  for  your  medical  life — for  your  manhood,  forget  'that 
self-sovereignty  is  innate,  inherent,  inalienable.  This  is  a  sa- 
cred right.  It  is  the  richest  possession  of  the  soul.  Every  stu- 
dent, physician,  teacher,  philosopher,  and  patient,  should  rigidly 
guard  this  regal  characteristic.  Freemen  are  wanted,  and  they 
only,  in  medicine.  Of  them  we  want  a  great  increase.  Stu- 
dents should  never  relinquish  their  Americanism.  Let  neither 
preceptor,  nor  teacher,  nor  author,  trample  upon  it.  Treat  him 
as  the  direst  enemy  who  would  interfere  with  it.  It  is  their 
birthright — the  insignia  of  their  royal  blood. 

If  this  is  the  proper  position  to  take,  how  can  the  standard  of 
qualification  be  elevated  ?  Never,  I  say,  by  compulsion,  nor  by 
legal  means,  nor  by  denunciation,  but  by  inducement,  persuasion, 
invitation,  attraction  and  stimulation. 

Our  science  and  art  are  too  large  for  acquisition,  by  a  single 
life,  however  extended.  No  man  can  ever  become  a  perfect 
practitioner  in  any  department  of  practice,  much  less  in  all 
departments.  And  no  man,  with  common  sense,  is  so  ignorant 
as  to  fail  to  do  something  well,  for  a  given  case  of  disease. — 
Some  of  the  wants  of  the  ill  may  be  met  properly  by  any  one, 
while  there  are  others,  that  require  superhuman  power  to  meet 
correctly  and  effectively.  Some  of  our  needs,  when  sick,  are  self- 
evident  ;  others  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken. 
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Thus  are  we  situated,  and  thus  must  we  continue.  We  are  all 
— old  and  young,  wise  and  foolish,  learned  and  unlearned,  more 
or  less  imperfect.  All  do  some  harm.  All  do  some  good.  At 
best,  the  sight  of  one  is  but  some  clearer  than  that  of  others. — 
Hence  to  all  should  we  be  charitable.  To  all  should  we  be  tol- 
erant. Between  the  best  and  the  poorest,  there  is  only  the  dif- 
ference of  degree.  Such  being  the  fact,  our  duty  is  to  do  as  little 
harm,  and  as  much  good  as  possible.  Knowledge  enhances  the 
latter,  and  curtails  the  former. 

Again,  insight  into  truth,  is  not  wholly  wanting  in  any  one. — 
This  immortal  capacity  is  somewhat  in  all.  Though  it  predom- 
inates in  a  few.  And  in  proportion  to  this  insight,  does  the 
mind  possess  the  proclivity,  spontaneously,  towards  the  true  and 
the  good.  Susceptibility  to  outward  demand  is  also  possessed, 
in  some  degree,  by  high  and  low,  the  obscure  and  notorious. 
Patient  and  student  act  upon  the  physician  ;  physician,  upon 
teacher ;  teacher,  upon  the  discoverer.  They  are  connected  by 
correlatives  .Though  streams  of  influence  run  from  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  the  profession,  to  its  distant  valleys,  still  from  the 
remote  purlieu  run  silent  currents  up  the  mountain  shaft,  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  beetling  crag,  and  towering  spire. 

All  require  the  stimulus  of  spontaneity,  and  that  of  demand. — 
Together  they  will  lift  the  soul  into  the  region  of  enduring  faine. 
One  comes  from  the  Infinite,  the  other  comes  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  finite.  In  all,  both  require  augmentation.  They  can 
not  become  excessive.  They  are  to  the  soul,  what  the  diverg- 
ing cables  are  to  the  mast.  More,  they  not  only  steady  it,  but 
they  warm  and  animate  it.  And  here  we  can  judge  of  he  good 
done  by  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge.  The  physician  is 
a  grade  above  his  patrons.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  information 
of  the  latter  is  a  very  true  index  to  that  of  the  former.  He  is 
compelled  to  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  patrons.  He  can 
not  obtain  their  practice  without ;  and  far  beyond  this  point  he 
does  not  go. 

If  medicine  is  somewhat  popularized,  the  people  are  thereby 
rendered  capable  of  reflectinsj  back  upon  the  profession  a  health- 
ier influence.  The  physician  by  it  is  taxed  to  supply  a  higher 
standard  of  qualification.  Every  lecture  delivered  to  the  people  ; 
every  journal  sent  among  them ;  every  book  on  organic  science 
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introduced  into  the  school  and  the  academy :  every  clinical  lec- 
ture delivered  to  the  friends  of  the  sick ;  every  scientific  fact  an- 
nounced in  conversation  by  the  physician  with  the  people  ;  every 
work  published  on  the  art  of  health,  is  an  efficient  means,  silent- 
ly working,  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional 
attainments.  So  also  is  the  multiplication  of  medical  colleges, 
medical  journals,  and  medical  students.  Too  many  students 
can  not  attend  medical  colleges.  Even  if  they  should  comprise 
the  whole  community.  In  doing  so,  the  knowledge  obtained, 
that  can  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  health,  will 
far  more  than  remunerate  them  for  the  time  and  money  spent, 
even  if  they  should  not  practice  medicine.  And  especially  would 
they  be  paid,  in  the  fact  that  quackery  then  would  hide  its  bra- 
zen face,  and  all  physicians  would  have  to  be  accurate  and  pro- 
found. Every  step  this  way  sets  up  a  light  that  exposes  the 
ignorance,  sham,  prejudice,  error,  fanaticism,  superstition,  and 
bigotry  of  physicians  and  professors.  By  these  means,  Hercules 
is  set  to  work  at  cleanino:  the  Ausfean  stables.  In  a  scientific 
sense,  every  man  in  the  profession  is  benefited  by  the  knowledge 
in  the  community  on  medical  subjects  approaching  his.  He  will 
feel  an  outside  pressure  for  a  greater  supply  of  organic  science 
that  he  can  not  resist  and  remain  safe.  This  is  a  sure  way  to 
improve  the  profession. 

Then,  if  the  student  desires  to  make  all  possible  progress  in 
his  medical  career,  make  outside  circumstances  come  to  his  aid. 
Then  make  the  demand  of  the  people  for  scientific  attainments 
superior  to  the  stock  in  trade  by  the  charlatan,  bigot,  and  sect- 
arian. Then  make  the  tastes,  the  thoughts,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people  so  many  urging  inducements  to  study,  progress,  and 
acquisition  of  truth. 

For  the  healthfulness  of  your  own  mind,  for  your  character, 
for  the  good  of  the  profession,  do  not  teach  the  people  falsely,  do 
not  give  them  ''  serpents  for  fishes,"  do  not  for  the  sake  of  covering 
up  your  own  ignorance,  pervert  their  minds,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  lose  the  second  most  important  incitant,  demanded  by  the 
mind — the  lash  of  necessity — the  action  that_  is  equal  Jo  the 
occasion. 

As  an  additional  whetstone  to  the  mind,  the  graduate,  through 
life,  will  find  the  College  Halls  most  genial  and  sanative.  The 
practice  that  keeps  him  out  of  them,  is  a  most  mischievous  one. 
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Though  the  Diploma  is  a  passport  to  medical  men,  societies,  and 
colleges,  yet  it  is  not  a  living  fountain  of  knowledge ;  but  in- 
stead, without  toil,  and  that  continuous,  a  standing  rebuke  and 
scourge.  Let  him  cherish,  then  far  more  what  is  in  his  head, 
and  what  he  will  put  there,  than  what  is  on  his  parchment.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  underrate  the  Diploma.  It  is  the  evidence 
to  the  world,  that  you  have  medical  acquirements.  It  goes  be- 
fore yoUj  like  a  hostess,  introducing  you  to  the  profession,  where- 
ever  you  may  go. 

To  be  more  specific.  To  keep  what  you  have  here  acquir- 
ed, refer  to  it  often.  Memory  is  like  iron,  if  not  used,  it  will 
oxidize.  Repetition  is  the  secret  in  memory.  The  dust  on  your 
works,  on  science,  will  tell  the  tale  of  your  research.  Remem- 
ber that  the  pains  you  take  with  an  inquisitive  student,  is  as 
much  for  your  good,  as  for  his.  He  will  be  required  to  keep 
rust  out  of  you  recollection.  A  dictionary  will  always  help  you 
over  the  unknown  word.  Till  that  is  overcome,  cease  read- 
ing. Commence  the  second  sentence,  not  until  you  understand 
the  first.  The  best  school  in  the  practical  life  of  the  physician 
is  the  recording  with  critical  accuracy  cases  in  practice.  It  is 
very  self-instructive.  It  is  beyond  price.  It  will  make  a  ready 
and  correct  medical  scholar.  It  is  full  of  demand,  and  supply 
grows  richer  from  day  to  day. 

The  progress  of  the  day  as  announced  through  journals,  and 
other  publications,  is,  to  one  who  w411  respond  to  it,  a  very  san- 
ative stimulant.  It  will  refresh  the  memory  and  increase  its 
facts,  and  keep  at  an  unhurtful  distance,  that  miserable  brood — 
stuff,  show,  hollowness,  brass,  fanaticism,  hunkerism  and  big- 
otry. The  interest  of  patients,  subordinate  to  no  other,  is  to  the 
mind,  what  wine  is  to  the  stomach.  It  is  a  wholesome  rod;  un- 
der it,  no  thought  is  too  protracted,  no  research  too  extensive,  no 
action  too  laborious,  no  punctuality  too  faithful.  It  is  to  one  a 
perpetual  sunshine.     Its  beams  are  full  of  light  and  warmth. 

To  be  philosophical  in  prescription,  there  must  be  anterior 
to  it — not  a  diagnosis  for  display — not  an  examination  for  wise 
airs,  verbose  speech,  and  swelling  self-importance — but  a  careful 
observation  that  will  detect  every  step  taken  by  the  demon  Dis- 
ease ;  one  that  will  positively  trace  him  to  his  den,  for  the  sake 
of  bearding,  and  throttling  him. 
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What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  well  doing.  Never  be 
in  a  hurry.  It  breeds  confusion,  error,  waste,  and  ill-luck.  But 
do  all  things  with  dispatch.  It  begets  circumspection,  clearness, 
purpose,  and  execution.  The  house  fly  is  the  type  of  one,  and 
the  bee  that  of  the  other. 

Avoid  the  illusion  of  ism,  all  pent  up  Uticas,  all  coops,  all 
brands  upon  your  fair  foreheads,  and  all  slits  in  your  ears. 

Never  forget  your  tutelary  god.  It  is  Americanism.  It  is 
Independence  ;  it  is  a  right  to  make  the  utmost  out  of  your  im- 
mortal minds.  It  is  the  bald  Eagle  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Be  ever  true  to  it.  Seek  the  jugulars  of  him  who  would  pluck  a 
single  feather  from  this  noble  bird.  In  your  love  and  devotion,  let 
it  stand  next  to  the  real  God.  To  whom,  ever  render  the  pro- 
foundest  meekness  and  humility.  And  while  no  man  with  im- 
punity should  ride  upon  your  back,  grant  to  all  others,  the  same 
freedom,  and  the  same  authority  to  bring  doomday  upon  the 
tyrant. 
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The  first  power  or  property  we  shall  notice  is  that  it  is  acrid, 
producing  a  peculiar  warm  and  biting  sensation  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces  after  chewing.  It  is  a  very  active  sternutatory,  exciting 
rapid  and  almost  continued  sneezing  when  the  least  quantity  of 
the  powdered  root  is  applied  to  the  nostrils.  It  is  also  rubefa- 
cient, producing  burning  and  redness  when  the  tincture  is  applied 
to  the  surface,  thereby  often  relieving  pain.  The  above  named 
are  prominent  of  the  kind,  but  not  important  like  the  following. 
It  is  the  most  certain  and  valuable  emetic.  The  vomiting 
being  full  and  free,  with  frequently  little  or  no  retching.  The 
liver  is  excited  and  bile  is  freely  thrown  off  during  the  second  or 
third  effort  at  vomiting.  As  an  emetic  it  is  valuable  in  croup, 
asthma,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  It  is  the  most  effi- 
cient and  certain  diaphoretic,  acting  from  the  mere  softening  and 
relaxation  of  the  skin,  to  the  most  free  and  profuse  perspiration. 
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Indicated  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases  where  the  surface 
is  hot  and  dry.  It  is  adenagic,  alterative,  or  deobstruent,  equal- 
ing, if  not  surpassing,  iodine  and  mercury.  This  property  and 
power  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  in  scirrhous,  cancer,  and 
glandular  effections  generally.  It  is  expectorant — so  much  so 
that  we  rely  almost  alone  on  it,  and  no  other.  It  is  nervine,  not 
narcotic.  We  eould  never  perceive  any  narcotic  effects  in  our 
patients,  or  ourselves,  and  we  have  taken  it  more  than  twenty 
times  in  minimum  and  emetic  doses.  It  is  not  cathartic  by  any 
means.  It  promotes  appetite  when  given  in  very  small  portions. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  power,  and  that  which  so  em- 
phatically distinguishes  it  from  all  other  agents  or  remedies,  is 
its  power  and  ability  to  control  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries. This  it  effects  with  such  certainty,  clearness,  and  extent  as 
to  strike  with  perfect  astonishment  all  who  have  witnessed  this 
wonderful  effect.  Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  describe 
it  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  form  any  idea  of  the  result  who  has 
never  witnessed  its  effects.  Indeed,  no  man  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  effect  who  has  not  witnessed  the  fact.  Who  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  and  power  of  an  agent  or  remedy 
capable,  in  from  six  to  twenty  hours,  of  reducing  a  pulse  from 
130  or  140  down  to  from  50  to  60  and  70  beats  per  minute,  ren- 
dering the  hot  and  dry  skin  cool  and  moist.  There  are  one  or 
two  effects  we  will  notice  in  this  place.  In  hysterical  and  very 
excitable  patients  it  produces  a  strangling  and  suffocating  sensa- 
tion during  the  act  of  vomiting,  resembling  globus  hystericus,  or 
even  where  there  is  much  nausea  or  retching.  It  often  excites 
great  coolness  of  the  surface,  often  icy  coldness.  These  last 
symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  above,  often  alarms  the  friends, 
by  -standers,  patient,  and  physicians,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  occurrence  of  such  effects. 

When  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  paleness,  and  coolness  are  in 
excess,  the  surface  is  often  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the  pulse 
is  often  reduced  to  60  beats  per  minute,  and  occasionally  not  ex- 
ceeding 35  beats  to  50  per  minute.  Should  these  effects  be  in 
excess,  the  quantity  of  the  tincture  should  be  reduced,  and  one  or 
two  portions  of  syrup  of  strong  alcoholic  tincture  of  ginger  will 
banish  every  unpleasant  symptom  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
The  vomiting  is  often  rapid,  and  almost  continuous.     W^e  have 
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known   patients  to  vomit  from  forty  to  fifty  times  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  all  of  those  symptoms,  however  urgent,  removed 
in  thirty  minutes  or  less,  by  the  above  agent.     Indeed,  the   one 
set  of  remedies  is  as  efficient  and  certain  of  affording  relief  as  the 
other  is  of  producing  the  apparently  unpleasant  effects.     We  rely 
on  it  as  the  remedy  in  typhoid  fever,  and  administer  it  with  every 
assurance  of  success.     We  put  the  patient  on  the  free  use  of  it  at 
once,  and  press  it  till  every  symptom  is  controlled  or  arrested. 
Our  plan  is  to  reduce  the  pulse  to  between  65  and  75  beats,  and 
keep  it  at  the  point  desired  night  and  day.     In  severe  cases  it 
should  be  reduced,  at  least  to  the  natural  standard,  if  not  below 
it.     By  this  kind    of   reduction  the  febrile  and    inflammatory 
symptoms  vanish,  and  the  patient  is  kept  quiet,  and  tranquil,  and 
comfortable.     A  great  many  fail  of  success  by  not  reducing  the 
number  of  the  pulsations  sufficiently,  or  by  suspending  the  use  of 
the  remedy  before  the  disease  is  fully  routed  out.     It  is  out  of  the 
question  for  febrile  and   inflammatory  action  to  exist  and  con- 
tinue their  ravages  for  any  great  length  of  time  when  the  pulse  is 
kept  at  60  or  65  beats,  or  even  less.     We  have  kept  it,  for  days, 
at  from  42  to  45,  and  50,  with  success.     In  typhoid  fever,  where 
there  is  yellow  fur  on  the  tongue,  and  bitterish  taste  in  the  mouth, 
we  push  the  remedy  to  vomiting.     In  many  cases,  after  the  pulse 
is  reduced,  and  the  quantity  of  the  tincture  lessened,  we  find  a 
tendency  in  the  afternoon  for  the  pulse  to  quicken  a  few  beats, 
and  the  skin  to  be  rather  dry,  and  a  more  frequent  call  for  water. 
We  have  made  it  a  point  to  increase  the  dose   one  or  two  drops 
for  a  few  evenings  so  as  to  anticipate  and  prevent  this  effort  at  an 
exacerbation.     In  Pneumonitis  we  consider  it  as  much  of  a  spe- 
cific as  quinine  is  for  intermittent  fever.     When  the  case  is  se- 
vere we  give  the  patient  a  full  portion,  six  or  eight  drops,  and  in- 
crease it  till  free   emesis  takes  place.     You  will  then  find  the 
pulse   reduced,    febrile   symptoms  subdued,    and   pain   relieved. 
There  is  a  variety  of  pneumonia  in  which  there  is  yellow  fur  on 
the  tongue,  bitterish  taste  in  the  mouth,  pain  under  the  scapula 
or  clavicle,  the  matter  expectorated  yellow  and  tenacious,  or  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  vessel,' and  resembling  melted  sulphur.     In 
this   sort    of  cases  hepatics    should  be   given,  or  your  patient 
will   convalesce  very   slowly,    and   the   recovery   will    be  im- 
perfect.    These  cases  are  very  liable  to  be-troubled  with  hiccough 
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when  not  properly  treated.  We  have  used  it  with  unfailing  suc- 
cess in  orchitis  or  metastasis  to  the  testicle  in  mumps,  not  failing 
to  relieve  the  pain  and  febrile  symptoms  in  less  than  fifteen  hours. 
We  have  used  it  with  the  most  favorable  results  in  asthma,  whoop- 
ing cough,  croup,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  In  scarlet 
fever  we  use  it  in  combination  with  diuretics  and  find 
it  superior  to  all  other  remedies  we  have  ever  tried.  We  find  it 
to  rob  puerperal  fever  of  its  terrors,  and  to  save  from  death  many 
that  could  not  be  relieved  by  any  other  remedies.  Why  should 
it  not  succeed  in  this  fearful  disease?  How  is  it  possible  for  in- 
flammation to  keep  up  and  advance  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  kept  at  the  natural  standard  if  not  below?  In 
these  fearful,  alarming,  and  rapid  diseases,  the  pulse  should  be 
kept  as  far  below  the  natural  standard,  as  possible,  and  the  patient 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  still.  But  farther  inflammation  has 
its  seat  in  the  capillary  system.  Where  the  pulse  is  kept  slow, 
the  surface  cool  and  pale,  the  capillaries  become  emptied  and  the 
blood  flows  quietly  through  the  large  vessels,  or  mere  canals  of 
the  system.  The  capillaries  are  the  seat  of  all  morbid  and  vitiat- 
ed actions  and  sensations,  and  by  holding  the  heart  in  abeyance, 
the  chief  organ  and  instrument  of  action  in  the  vascular  system, 
you  have  the  destiny  of  your  patient  in  your  own  hands.  We 
should  attempt  the  cure  of  yellow  fever  by  the  same  method. 
We  feel  confident,  that  by  using  the  V.  Veride,  or  Green  Helle- 
bore freely  and  perseveringly  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  that  this 
fearful  scourge  would  fail  for  want  of  fuel.  We  would  keep  the 
vascular  system,  the  lieart  in  particular,  curbed  and  under  full 
check,  and  prevent  that  rapid  expenditure  of  vital  power  and  en- 
ergy resulting  from  rapid  and  violent  arterial  action.  In  convul- 
sions accompanied  with  febrile  action,  we  rely  on  it  in  treatment 
of  children.  In  acute  chorea,  so  soon  as  vomiting  was  excited 
we  found  the  symptoms  readily  yield,  and  by  continuing  the 
tincture  in  less  dose  for  some  days  after  the  cures  were  effected. 
Drs.  Terry,  of  Georgetown,  Geo.,  and  Shepherd,  of  Eufaula, 
Alabama,  have  confirmed  our  own  experience  by  their  success. 
Indeed,  we  should  use  it  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases 
accompanied  with  frequent  pulse,  and  hot  and  dry  skin.  We 
have  used  it  with  success  in  a  case  of  inveterate  dysmenorrhea 
which  had  resisted  other  remedies  for  years.     We  notice  a  state- 
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ment  of  success  in  dysmenorrhoea  in  the  Memphis  Medical  Re- 
corder. It  has  been  used  in  cancer,  epilepsy,  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  with  great  relief  from  suffering.  In  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, it  promises  much  from  the  limited  trial  that  has  been  made. 
I  should,  by  no  means,  omit  to  state  its  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mania. 

Directions  for  using  our  Tincture. — Take  simple  Syrup  of 
Squills,  add  the  Tincture,  and   mix  drop  for  drop,  or  ounce  for 
ounce,  shake  well.     Of  this  mixture,  to  an   Adult   Male  beMn 
with  from  four  to  six  drops  and  increase  from  one  to  two  drops 
every  portion  given  till  the  pulse  is  reduced,  or  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing excited.     Then  reduce  the  dose  from  two  to  four  drops,  ac 
cording  as  the   reduction  took  place  without   or  with  nausea  or 
vomiting.     If  you  wish  to  avoid  nausea  or  vomiting,  begin  with 
four  drops  and  increase  but  one  drop  every  portion  given  till  the 
excitement  is  controlled.     In  Females,  begin  with  from  three   to 
five  drops,  and  increase  one  or  two  drops  every  portion  given  till 
the  effects  desired  are  obtained,  then  reduce  the  quantity  from 
two  to  four  drops  if  necessary.     If  you  wish  in  their  case  to  avoid 
vomiting  and  nausea  begin  with  three  drops  and  increase  but  one 
every  portion   given  till  the  end  desired  is  reached,  then  reduce 
the  quantity.     For  Children  mix  two  drops  of  simple  Syrup  of 
Squills  with  one  drop  of  the  Tincture,  or  two  ounces  with  one. 
From  one  to  two  years  old  begin  with  two  or  three  drops  and  in- 
crease  one  every  portion  given  till  you  succeed  in  reducing  the 
heart's  action,  or  nausea  or  vomiting  is  excited,  then  reduce  the 
quantity  from  one  to  four  drops  as  may  be  required.     By  begin- 
ning with  two  drops  and  increasing  but  one  drop  every  portion 
given,  nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  avoided.     We  give  a  portion 
regularly  every  three  hours  in  a  little  sweetened  water.     If  nausea 
or  vomiting  should  occur  or  be  in  excess,  Syrup  of  Morphine  and 
Tincture   of   Ginger  will  relieve  every   symptom.     Sometimes 
the  vomiting  is  nearly  continuous.     Where  this  is  the  case,  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  Brandy  and  a  few  drops  of  Laudanum  or  Mor- 
phine every  five    minutes    till   the  symptoms  are  arrested.     By 
this  method  we  accomplish  our  purpose  without  nauseating  or  vom- 
iting   one   case   out  of  twenty.     In   severe    and  rapid  cases  it 
would  be  right  and  proper  to  begin  with  a  large  portion  and  in- 
crease from  one  to  three  drops  every  portion  given  till  we  gained 
our  object. 
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VARIOLA  OR  SMALL-POX. 

Small-pox  is  an  inflammatory  contagious  disease,  marked  by  an 
eruption  of  moderately  large  pustules,  having  an  umbilicated  ap- 
pearance, preceded  by  considerable  constitutional  excitement.  It 
is  divided  into  natural  and  inocculated,  corresponding  with  the 
mode  of  communication,  either  by  exposure  to  the  variolous  infec- 
tion, or  as  it  results  from  the  insertion  of  the  virus  into  some 
part  of  the  system.  The  second  division  is  into  the  distinct  and 
confluent,  according  as  the  pustules  are  isolated  from  each  other, 
or  as  one  becomes  commingled  with  and  blended  with  another. 
This  latter  division,  though  important  in  one  sense,  is  unimpor- 
tant in  another,  for  the  reason,  that  the  eruption  is  frequently  con- 
fluent on  one  part  of  the  body  and  distinct  on  another.  The  face 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  the  confluent  pustules  while  on  other  por- 
tions of  the  body  they  are  as  frequently  found  distinct.  There  is- 
nearly  every  variety  of  shade  from  the  mildest  form  of  Variola 
to  the  most  intense  and  prostrating  of  the  confluent. 

For  convenience  of  description,  and  at  the  same  time  follow- 
ing the  course  or  progress  of  the  disease  as  manifested  to  every  ac- 
curate observer,  it  has  been  divided  into  periods  enumerated  as 
they  occur  in  the  natural  development  of  the  malady,  viz.  :  incu- 
bation, invasion,  eruption,  suppuration  and  desiccation.  The  first 
of  this  division,  that  of  incubation,  includes  from  tlie  date  of  ex- 
posure to  the  contagion  till  the  morbid  symptoms  begin  to  appear, 
and  lasts  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  sometimes  not  longer  than 
from  four  to  six  days,  in  others  twenty.  It  is  marked  by  no 
appreciable  symptoms  indicative  of  deranged  health.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the 
period.  In  the  distinct  form  of  the  malady,  the  invasion  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  more  or  less  constitutional  excitement, 
such  as  rigors,  depression,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back, 
skin  hot  and  dry,  pulse  quick,  headache,  thirst,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  with  pain  in  the  epigastrum.  These 
symptoms  usually  continue  for  three  or  four  days  and  are  accom- 
panied with  a  cough,  tendency  to  sleep  and  perspiration  ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  children  to  be  accompanied  with  drowsiness, 
coma,  or  convulsions.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  very. red,  with  a 
pulse  over  a  hundred  beats  per  minute  in  the  distinct  form ;  the 
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symptoms  are  always  aggravated  in  the  confluent.  The  lips  and 
tongue  are  dry  and  generally  covered  with  black  sordes.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  day  the  eruption  usuallj^  makes  its  appearance,  first 
on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck,  arms  and  body  which  is  completed 
usually  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  an  ery- 
thematous rash,  consisting  of  small  red  spots  not  unlike  small 
papilla.  The  eruptive  period  is  accompanied  with  a  hot  shining 
skin ;  at  first  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  ;-  but  they  generally 
subside  when  the  eruption  is  completed.  A  period  of  four  or  five 
days  intervenes  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption  and 
that  of  suppuration,  during  which  the  small  spots  increase  in  size 
and  become  concaved  or  cupped  in  the  center.  A  minute  examin- 
ation, about  the  second  day,  reveals  to  the  eye  a  multitude  of  small 
pointed  elevations,  of  a  redish  color  with  inflamed  bases  which  are 
more  vesicular  than  popular  in  form.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  an  effiision  of  semi-transparent  coagulable  lymph,  which 
afterwards  concretes  and  forms  a  circular  disk,  which  is  adherent 
to  the  cutisverd.  After  the  third  day,  the  concavity  in  the  center 
assumes  more  and  more  the  cup-like  form  up  to  the  period  of  sup- 
puration. At  this  period,  the  pustules  are  of  a  light  color  surround- 
ed by  a  light  red  areola.  The  pulse  becomes  full  and  regular ;  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  pustules  on  the  tongue  and  pharynx ;  there  is 
also  more  or  less  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  sometimes  a  slight 
cough.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  confluent  on  the  lace  and  dis- 
tinct on  the  body,  in  which  case  ;  the  former  becomes  red  and  swol- 
len, having  an  erysipelatous  appearance  the  cup-like  depression  but 
seldom  seen.  At  the  same  time  pustules  of  a  whitish  color,  the  cen- 
tral depression  less  complete,  are  found  on  the  body.  The  tongue, 
pharynx,  and  eyelids  also  become  the  seat  of  the  eruption  ;  and  a 
painful  acute  form  of  aphthalmia  often  ending  in  destruction  of  vis- 
ion, supervenes.  Symptoms  indicative  of  a  similar  eruption  in  the 
nostrils,  pharynx  and  trachea,  are  present  in  the  form  of  coryza 
and  cough. 

Between  the  fifth  and  seventh  days,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  suppuration  begins  and  terminates  in  from  three  to  four 
days.  A  swelling  of  the  integument,  particularly  on  the  face  and 
hands,  becomes  quite  prominent,  which  is  attended  with  a  renewal 
of  the  febrile  symptoms.  With  the  increase  of  the  pus,  the  pus- 
tules lose  their  umbilicated  form  and  assume  that  of  a  spheroid, 
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when  they  turn  yellow  or  dark  brown,  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
black.     The  face  is  the  seat  of  suppuration  at  first,  which  soon  ex- 
tends to  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  hands  and  feet,  on  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  keeps  them  from  opening  till  the 
last.    A  pustule  opened  at  maturity  presents  to  the  observer  a  quan- 
tity  of  yellow  pus,  and  at  the  base  of  each  pustule  may  be  notic- 
ed a  whitish  umbilicateddisc,  resembling,  in  nearly  every  essential 
particular,  a  pustule  prior  to  the  commencement  of  suppuration. 
The  pustules  remain  but  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  suppuration 
before  they  burst,  which  takes  place    in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,   whenthey  are  followed,  or  replaced  by  dark-colored  scabs 
or  crusts.     The  suppurating  process  is  usually  accompanied  with 
fever,  temefaction  of  the  hands  and  face,  and  in  some  cases  with 
ptyalism.     The  swelling  ordinarily  appears  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  the  eruption,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  secondry  fever 
first  upon  the  face,  particularly  the  eyelids,  lips  and  nose;  the  eyelids 
remaining  closed  sometimes  for  days.     The  hands  becoming  tumi- 
fied  about  the  same  time  with  the  face,  the  swelling  in  both  in- 
stances declines  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption, 
when  the  suppurating  stage  is  closed.    Besides  other  symptoms  that 
appear  in  the  course  and  progress  of  the  stage  under  consideration  in 
insolated  cases,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  diarrhea  to 
set  in  accompanied  with  difficult  breathing,  and  in  some  instances, 
coma.     Desiccation  commences  on  the  face  and  soon  covers  the 
surface   with  an  uninterrupted  crust  or  scab,    while  on  the  limbs 
pustules  are  only  forming.    In  the  distinct  form,  pustules  burst  and 
the  pus  escapes  and  concretes  into  small  scabs  which  preserve  the 
form  of  the  pustules.     In  the  confluent  variety,  the  scabs  are  formed 
on  the  face  about  the  eighth,  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  when  the 
features  become   masked  by  a  thick  brownish  incrustation,  which 
falls  off"  from  the   fifth  to  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  date  of  its 
formation,  when  is  it  follow^ed  by  a  furfuraceous  scaly  crust  which 
falls  off  and  is  as  frequently  renewed.     The  patient  during  the 
period  emits  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor,  and  the  clothing  is  soil- 
ed by  exudation  of  pus  emanating  from  varoius  parts  of  the  body. 
In  all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  itching  present,  and  in  some  it 
becomes  exceedingly  disagreeable  from  the  frequent  application  of 
the  nails  to  the  parts,  producing  deep  and  painful  excoriations. 
After  the  removal  of  the  scales,  deep  red  stains  can  be  seen  be- 
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neath,  which  disappear  slowly,  and  as  this  red  color  disappears,  the 
^its  become  more  and  more  apparent,  which  usually  remain 
during  the  remander  of  life. 

The  treatment  in  mild  cases  is  very  simple  when  uncomplicated 
with  any  internal  disease.  A  cool  pure  atmosphere,  quietude,  a 
mild  unirritating  diet,  small  in  quantity,  cooling  drinks,  and  some 
gentle  laxative  when  indicated.  When,  however,  the  fever  runs 
hio^h,  the  child  restless  and  fretful,  some  mild  diaphoretic  may 
be  used,  unless  the  sedative  mode  of  treatment  be  preferred,  in  that 
case  small  quantities  of  the  tincture  of  gelsem.  should  be  admin- 
istered and  repeated  to  fill  indications  or,  what  is  thought  to  be  still 
better  as  a  cardiac  sedative,  is  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  which 
will  be  found  a  valuable  substitute  if  not  a  superior  preparation. 
Should  head-ache  become  troublesome,  pediluvium  or  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  cataplasms  to  the  feet ;  when  the  throat  is  sore 
and  painful,  mild  cooling  gargles;  cooling  lotions  to  the  eyelids, 
when  the  pustules  give  rise  to  much  irritation,  are  the  only  rem- 
edies, ordinarily  required  in  a  simple  mild  form  of  small-pox. 
In  case  the  eruption  is  tardy  in  its  appearance,  an  emetic  may  be 
administered  with  benefit,  followed  by  some  sudorific  ;  and  in  many 
instances  benefit  well  be  derived  from  a  warm  or  vapor  bath.  Dur- 
ing and  after  the  period  of  suppuration,  when  the  patient's  strength 
is  failino^,  tonics  are  often  very  useful,  and  in  some  cases  the  direct 
stimulants  will  be  indicated. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  deformity  that  so  frequently  super- 
venes, numerous  local  apliances  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
used,  some  with  but  little  or  no  benefit,  others  slightly  modifying 
the  ravagjes  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  recommended  to  rub  the 
surface  of  the  body  roughly  with  a  coarse  cloth,  or  towel,  soon 
after  the  eruption  is  completed,  with  what  benefit  the  reader  will 
have  no  trouble  to  devise.  C auterization  is  another,  which  consists 
of  two  modes:  the  first  is  by  the  application  of  caustic  to  each 
pustule  separately ;  the  second  to  the  eruption  collectively;  the 
former  method  being  preferable.  "  To  succeed  perfectly,"  says  a 
writer,  '*  it  is  necessary  to  touch  the  derm  forming  the  base 
of  the  pustule;  so  that  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  or  lift  up 
a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  vesicle  with  a  lance,  and  then  to  in- 
troduce into  its  interior  the  sharpened  point  of  a  stick  of  caustic." 
This  operation  is  only  successful  when  performed  on  the  first  or 
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second  day  of  the  eruption,  says  one,  though  others  have  met 
with  success  as  late  as  the  third  or  fourth,  and  even  the  sixth  day. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  cauterization  is  productive  of  much 
pain,  though  it  does  not  increase  the  local  inflammation  v^^hen 
applied  to  a  few  pustules  at  a  time.  The  same  writer  states  that 
"when  applied  to  the  pustules  seated  uponthemarginsof  the  eye- 
lids, it  is  almost  incredible  to  behold  how  great  is  the  diminution 
of  the  edema  of  those  parts  in  a  single  day/'  It  may  be  inferred, 
then,  that  the  cauterization  of  individual  pustules  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver  does  cause  them,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  tumefaction, 
to  abort,  and  prevents  the  disfiguration  which  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox is  sure  to  leave  behind  it,  as  a  mark  indicating  its  presence 
at  some  former  period.  An  able  writer  upon  dermatologia  re- 
marks, that  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver by  some  authorieties  ''  are  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  we 
have  often  seen  this  plan  of  treatment  followed  byeffects  the  very 
opposite  of  what  was  expected."  But  says  the  same  author,  when 
aphthlamia  supervenes,  the  pustules  on  the  eyelids  should  always 
be  cauterized  immediately  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  the 
form  of  solutation,  ointment  or  the  solid  stick. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  cicatrices  forming  on  the  face,  one  of 
the  best  modes  is  to  open  carefully  each  pustule,  then  pressing  the 
parts  gently  till  all  the  matter  is  removed,  and  by  emollient  fomen- 
tations applied  locally  prevent  accumulation  of  scabs.  Numerous 
plasters  have  been  highly  recommended  by  writers  as  being  effi- 
cient among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  emplastrum  devigo,sulph. 
ointment,  and  in  some  cases,  gold  leaf.  Relying  for  information 
on  those  who  have  used  them  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  do  little  or  no  good  in  mild  cases,  but  may  do  harm  in  graver 
ones.  For  reports  of  cases,  see  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  and  Surgery,  No.  3,  61 .  Later  still,  the  tincture  of 
iodine  and  collodion  have  been  very  highly  recommended  and  in 
some  instances  extensively  used. 

During  the  past  winter  we  have  used  on  numerous  cases  almond 
oil  lubricated  on  the  face,  over  which  a  piece  of  black  silk  cloth, 
made  to  fit  accurately  the  prominences  and  depressions,  was  ap- 
plied, commencing  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption,  and 
continued  their  use  for  a  week,  and  in  some  instances  .two.  The 
oil  was  applied  morning  and  evening  and  the  black  silk  mask  was 
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worn  both  night  and  day.  Up  to  date  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose from  the  appearance  of  those  treated,  that  there  will  be  but 
little  if  any  deformity  surpervening.  The  cloth  ought  to  be  ac- 
curately fitted  to  the  parts  exposed  to  the  rays  of  light,  leaving 
openings  in  it  for  the  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth.  W. 


SLEEP— ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  USE. 

That  accomplished  scholar  and  sublime  poet,  David,  the  king  of 
Israel,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  Psalms,  recounting  the  mercies 
and  gifts  of  God  to  his  people,  say?,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
his  most  elegant  passages:  So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  f 
Beautiful  thought — sleep,  the  beloved  gift  of  God  !  "  God's 
beloved  sleep ! " 

That  the  Jews  had  a  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  sleep,  is 
evident  from  the  reply  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  to  his  remark 
about  Lazarus  :  "  Our  friend  Liazarus  si eepheth  ;  "  they  reply, 
"  Lord,  if  he  sleep  he  shall  do  well.^^  Indeed,  Menander,  one 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says.  Sleep  is  aremedy  for  alldisease.'^ 

"  Shakspeare,  who  seemed  to  know  all  that  was  known,  and 
more  besides,  gives  us  the  following  poetical  and  philosophical 
description  of  sleep  : 

'^  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care  ; 
The  death  of  each  day's  life — sore  labor's  bath  ; 
Balm  of  hurt  minds — great  nature's  second  course  ; 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

Oh  !  what  philosophic  text  for  a  didactic  sermon.  Can  any 
one,  save  such  a  one  as  Shakspeare,  work  out  all  the  matter  which 
here  lies  wrapped  up  in  this  little  bundle  ?  Let  us  essay  our  power 
what  if  we  fail  ?  who  would  not  ? 

We  remember,  when  we  were  a  child,  how  often  we  have 
lain  watching  to  mark  when  sleep  would  overcome  us ;  but  so 
stealthily  has  it  come  upon  us  that  we  never  found  out  how,  or 
when  it  came.  We  suppose  death  comes,  in  like  manner;  some 
time  we  shall  know. 

How  wonderful  it  is,  that  in  the  most  unlikely  place,  under 
the  most  inauspicious  circumstances,  and  at  the  most  unexpected 
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time,  sleep  comes,  refreshing,  renewing,  exhilarating,  and  invig- 
orating both  the  body  and  the  mind.  Nay,  more,  what  won- 
ders are  often  accomplished  during  sleep  !  Some  of  the  finest 
passages  of  our  lives  have  occurred  during  sleep. 

One  of  the  sweetest  sleeps  that  we  ever  slept — enriched  and 
beautified  by  the  loftiest  and  purest  visions  of  the  soul,  was  on 
a  hard,  bent,  rutted  and  hillocked  straw  mattrass,  in  a  close, 
stinking  cell  of  a  prison ;  whither  we  had  been  consigned  on  ar- 
rest for  the  offense  of  "testifying  to  the  truth,"  against  a  "high- 
ly respectable  "  and  "  very  devout"  criminal.  While  this  wor- 
shiped sinner  was  in  the  agonies  of  dreadful  remorse — but  not 
repentance — we  were  in  the  ecstacies  of  rosy  sleep  and  blessed 
visions.  Never  to  us  was  sleep  like  that.  We  never  knew  the 
terrors  of  the  law  before,  and  did  not /ee/ them  then. 

Sleep  is  the  rest  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  of  the  mind  ;  for 
as  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  when  that  becomes  weary, 
the  mind  seems  to  be  weary  also.  The  'particles  of  the  brain 
are  worn  out,  or  rather  used  up,  by  action,  and  then  the  brain 
ceases  to  work  ;  then  the  blood-vessels  deposit  new  particles  of 
matter  and  it  is  renewed.  The  process  of  renewing  the  brain 
constitutes  sleep. 

The  jaded  mind  and  body  are  thus  both  refreshed  and  invigor- 
ated. How  the  laboring  man  enjoys  Ais  sleep;  how  the  care- 
worn, honest,  and  upright  judge — if  in  these  days  there  be  one — 
is  refreshed  and  clarified  by  his  sleep ;  how  the  skillful  and  at- 
tentive accoucher  is  brightened  up  by  his  sleep,  after  a  night  of 
careful  toil  for  the  benefit  of  his  suffering;  and  how  is  poor,  ex- 
hausted woman  refreshed  and  re-nerved  after  her  awful  agonies, 
by  '^  balmy  sleep.^'  This  brings  to  our  mind  that  beautiful  line 
of  Young : 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep." 

We  have  no  doubt  Shakspeare  would  have  found  some  bet- 
ter epithet  than  sweet.  We  have  thought  of  a  variety  of  epithets, 
but  we  can  not  single  out  a  monosyllable  to  our  mind,  except 
"  kind  "  or  "  loved^^^  and  we  are  hardly  ready  to  adopt  either. 
It  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  some  word,  we  should  take  'loved — 
using  the  word  abreviatively  as  "  beloved  " — after  the  model  of 
Davtd.      ''So  you 'presume  to  improve   Young!  I  hear  some 
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one  say.     I  beg  your  pardon — I  was  merely  proposing  to  alter 
his  verse. 

''  Sound  sleep,"  as  it  is  called,  or  ^'  profound  sleep,"  as  others 
call  it,  is  so  like  to  death  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  it.  The  whole  process  of  thought  and  sensation  are  sus- 
pended; even  consciousness  as  well  as  conscience  sleeps.  How 
singular  that  once,  or  more,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  we  die 
to  all  around  us  and  within  us.  We  begin  life  anew  every 
morning.  What  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  new  life.  Even  as  the 
sun  goes  down  at  night,  and  leaves  the  world  in  darkness  to  re- 
pose, so  does  sleep  come  down  on  body  and  soul ;  as  nature 
springs  forth,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  when  the  sun  riseth,  so 
do  our  bodies  and  minds  awake  and  arise  when  sleep  holds  us  no 
longer. 

The  renewal  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  especially  those  of 
the  brain,  restores  the  completeness,  the  power,  and  the  comfort, 
of  every  part.  The  limbs  that  have  been  wearied  with  labor, 
and  are  sore,  and  the  brain  that  has  been  worn  out  and  ached 
with  thought  and  care,  are  renewed  and  refreshed.  Ease  and 
comfort  are  the  result.  What  bath  and  liniment  are  equal  to 
sleep,  for  the  weary  ? 

How  would  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  the  world  be  borne, 
but  for  sleep  ?  How  man}^  thousands  lie  down  at  night  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  rise  in  the  morning  with  an  easy  one  !  Mill- 
ions of  children  go  to  bed,  supperless  and  sad,  who  sleep,  and 
awake  cheerful  and  gay.  The  cares  of  a  single  day  would  be 
sufficient  to  weigh  us  down,  if  we  were  not  relieved  by  the  ob- 
liviousness of  sleep.  What  remedy,  but  sleep,  is  of  any  use  to 
the  man  whose  domestic  comfort  is  destroyed,  whose  reputation 
is  sullied,  or  whose  hopes  are  blighted  ? 

Food  nourishes  the  body,  by  supplying  it  with  the  materials 
for  renewal  of  its  wasted  substance.  Yet  digestion  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  restoration.  Sleep  is  the  second  digestion,  or  second 
course  in  nature's  table.  We  go  to  bed,  wasted  and  worn,  hag- 
gard and  w^an — we  sleep,  and  awake  recruited  and  renewed, 
plump  and  smooth.  What  washing  and  ironing  does  for  our 
clothes,  sleep  does- for  our  bodies. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  observed  the  fullness  of  the  face,  and 
the  suffusedness  of  the  eyes,  from  sleep  ?     W^e  are  larger  and 
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taller  every  morning  after  sleep,  than  we  were  when  we  went  to 
bed.  Every  muscle  and  membrane  is  repaired  and  restored  from 
the  previous  day's  wear  and  waste — we  are  renewed. 

Such  being  the  benefits  of  sleep,  we  inquire,  how  can  they  be 
most  surely  obtained  and  secured  ?  Night  being  the  time  for  the 
repose  or  nature,  it  is  of  course  the  time  for  our  repose.  Is  it 
not  natural,  nay,  inevitable,  to  sleep  when  darkness  surrounds  us, 
and  stillness  wraps  up  our  faculties  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the 
inclination,  often  times  irresistible,  to  sleep,  after  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory meal  ?  Furthermore  :  who  has  not  experienced  the  press- 
ing invitation  to  sleep  under  a  dull  and  onotonous  discourse, 
especially  a  dry  and  musty  sermon  ?  If  it  be  a  sacrilegious 
offense  to  sleep  in  churchy  then  is  the  offense  committed  weekly 
and  daily,  by  those  who  are  conscience-smitten  at  their  offense. 

To  secure  good  sleep,  therefore,  retire  as  soon  as  night  and 
stillness  invite  you — while  yet  the  digested  food  of  a  good  meal 
is  unused  by  toil  of  body  or  mind — and  if  music  is  to  allure  you, 
it  must  be  low,  soft,  soothing,  and  monotonous.  The  posture 
of  the  body,  of  course,  must  be  horizontal,  and  the  head  low. — 
Early  rising  and  good  sleeping,  are  not  compatible,  except  on 
the  condition  of  early  retiring  to  rest.  There  is  an  old  English 
distich  to  this  effect  : 

"Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

Those  who  do  not  sleep  well,  do  not  work  w^ell,  either  with 
body  or  mind.  Fashionable  people,  who  violate  or  neglect  more 
laws  of  their  being  than  even  vicious  or  criminal  persons,  violate 
the  laws  of  sleep,  awfully.  They  are  up  late,  exhausting  both 
body  and  brain,  long  after  the  last  meal  has  been  taken  and  di- 
gested, and  do  not  retire  when  the  darkness  and  stillness  invite 
them.  Then  they  have  no  extra  supply  of  blood  for  the  brain, 
herhaps  not  enough  for  common  purposes.  They  lie  in  the 
morning,  while  nature  is  all  awake,  not  in  sleep,  but  in  unreliev- 
ed weariness,  and  try,  by  mental  and  physical  stimulant,  to  sup- 
ply the  force,  obtained  by  the  poor,  uncultivated  laborer,  by 
sleep, 

(To  BE  Continued.) 
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Distinctive  Tests  of  some  of  the  Varieties  of  Albumen. — 
The  following  remarks  are  extracted  and  condensed  from  a  val- 
uable series  of  chemical  tables  compiled  by  T.  J.  Herapath, 
which  are  being  published  in  the  Chemist: — 

All  forms  of  albumen  contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  are  sol- 
uble in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  blacken  the 
salts  of  lead ;  heated  with  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  to 
140  deg.,  they  acquire  a  deep  red  color. 

1st.  Albumine  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  but  more  readily  on 
the  addition  of  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  it ;  the  first,  ovalbumine,  the  white  of  an  egg,  is 
distinguished  by  its  coagulating  with  ether,  and  by  acetic  acid 
and  heat,  remaining  so  at  all  temperatures ;  the  second,  or  ser- 
albumine  (of  blood  serum),  is  not  coagulated  by  ether,  and  the 
precipitate  with  acetic  acid  only  appears  on  cooling  the  solution, 
and  redissolves  on  the  application  of  heat. 

2d.  Emulsin,  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  almonds,  and  cer- 
tain species  of  pyrus,  is  distinguished  by  precipitating  with  or- 
dinary phosphoric  acid,  ^vhereas  ordinary  albumen  precipitates 
only  with  the  metaphosphoric  acid. 

3d.  Fibrin,  distinguished  by  its  power  of  spontaneously  coag- 
ulating. 

4th.  Caseine  or  legwnine,  obtained  from  milk,  vegetable  juic- 
es, the  seeds  of  the  legiiminosce,  etc.,  it  is  distinguished  from 
fibrin  and  albumen  by  its  not  coagulating  either  spontaneously  or 
by  heat,  and  by  forming  a  pellicle,  when  its  solution  is  evaporat- 
ed. It  is  coagulated  by  dilute  acids,  w^hich  are  unable  to  coag- 
ulate albumen. 

6th.  Pepsin,  contained  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach.  When 
digested  with  flesh,  etc.,  at  a  temperature  of  98  deg.,  it  causes 
the  flesh  to  become  soluble  in  water.  It  is  distinguished  from 
albumen  by  its  solution  being  precepitated  by  dilute  acids,  the 
precipitate  redissolving  in  excess :  and  from  caseine,  by  its 
acid  solution  not  being  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potash. 

6th.  HcBinatosine.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  brownish,  and  on 
boiling,  it  deposits  a  brown  sediment,  readily  disolving  in  alka- 
line solutions  with  a  brown  color. — Chemist,  No.  XXIX. 
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In  this  communication  I  propose  making  a  few  remarks  on  two 
valuable  articles  of  jnedicine,  of  which,  but  little,  if  anything, 
is  known  to  the  profession  at  large.     I  mean  the  green  leaves 
of  Arctium  Lappa  (Burdock)  and  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
Chionanthus  Virginica  (White  Ash,  Grey  beard  etc.,)    I  have 
been  in  the  use  of  the  former  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  have 
been  using  the  latter  for  more  than  twenty  years.     They  are, 
both  of  them,  powerfully  alterant  and  largely  tonic.     I  have  used 
the  green  leaf  of  the  Burdock  in  but  one  form — that  of  tincture  in 
common  spirits.     When  the  leaf  is  about  matured,  it  should  be 
gathered,  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  3  lbs.  of  it,  with  one  gal.   of 
common  spirits,  put  into  a  closely  covered  vessel,  and  let  stand 
for  two  or  three  days.     Then  strain  off,  with  strong  pressure,  into 
bottles  or  jars,  which  should  be  tightly  corked.     This  tinct.  is 
intensely   bitter.      The  dose,  for  an  adult,  is    a  tablespoonful 
from  three  to  five  times  a  day.     This  is  the  best  alterative  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  in  Scrofula.     I  have  used  it,  with 
complete  success,  in  several  very  severe  cases.     It  will  be  found 
an    almost    unfailing    emmenagogue — especially    in    cachectic 
habits.     Cases  frequently  occur,  which  exhibit  a  disposition  to 
break  out,  all  over,  with  boils.     In  such  cases,  this  medicine 
will  prove  itself  to  be  really  valuable.     It  aids  greatly  the  de- 
purating process,  and  the  use  of  it  for  a  week  or  two,  leaves  the 
system  in  a  relieved  and  healthy  condition. 

Further  experiment,  no  doubt,  will  prove  this  article  to  be  val- 
uable in  other  forms  of  disease,  but  my  own  experience  extends 
no  further  than  I  have  stated. 

I  learned,  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  something  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Chionanthus,  from  a    very  intelligent  planter  of  Mis- 
sissippi.    He  used  it  as  an  alterant,  in  all  cases,  where  such  a 
medicine  was  indicated  —  particularly  in  Syphilis,  both  in  its 
primary  and  secondary  forms.     I  soon  commenced  experiment- 
ing with  it,  and  since  then,  I  have  rarely  been  without  it.     It  is 
a  shrub,^from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  hight,  growing  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  south,  in  low,  rich  and  rather  moist  places.     I  have 
used  it,  only  in  the  forms  of  syrup  and  tincture.     I  make  a  simple 
and  :.,  compound  syrup.     The  former  is  made  of  the  Chionanthus, 
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alone ;  the  latter  of  the  Chionanthus  and  the  Podophyllum 
Peltatum  aa.  In  Syphilis,  the  last  named  syrup  is  given,  in  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  act  as  a  brisk  (  but  not  excessive)  cathartic, 
once  in  eight  or  ten  days ;  and,  if  necessary,  at  any  time,  in 
aperient  doses,  merely  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  At  the  same 
time,  the  simple  syrup  is  given  three  times  a  day,  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  a  tablespoonful  to  a  small,  wineglassful — according  to 
circumstances,  and  as  it  apper^rs  to  affect  the  patient.  During 
the  use  of  these  syrups,  a  mild  vapor  bath,  daily,  will  greatly 
facilitate  a  cure.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  I  have  found 
these  syrups  extremely  useful; — used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Syphilis. 

In  Seucorrhsea,  others,  as  well  as  myself,  hav^e  found  a  satur- 
ated tinct.  (in  common  spirits)  a  very  effective  medicine. — 
Given  in  tablespoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  com- 
bined with  proper  local  treatment,  and,  the  bowels  kept  open 
with  the  compound  syrups,  I  have  never  known  to  fail. 

I  forgot  to  observe,  when  speaking  of  the  A.  Lappa,  that  a 
saturated  tincture  of  equal  parts  of  its  green  leaves  and  the  green 
leaves  of  the  Eup.  Perfoliatvm  (  Boneset )  or  one  eighth  part  of 
the  latter,  dried,  is  the  best  alterative  tonic  I  have  ever  used  in 
chronic  chills.  Any  practitioner,  that  wnll  give  it  a  fair  trial, 
will  not  willingly  (afterward)  dispense  with  its  use. 

Havincr,  now,   introduced  these  two   articles  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  w^ill  give  them  a  thorough 
trial,  and  publish  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  experience.     I 
can  freely  assure  all,  that,  though  powerful  in  action,  they  are 
as  innocuous  as  the  simple  Sage  or  Pennyroyal. 


'^  Consumption. — Marshall  Hall,  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician says  :  "If I  w^ere  seriously  ill  of  Consumption,  I  would 
live  out  of  doors  day  and  night,  except  it  was  raining  or  mid 
winter,  then  I  would  sleep  in  an  unplastered  log  house.  Con- 
sumptives want  air,  not  physic — pure  air,  not  medicated  air — 
plenty  of  meat  and  bread.  Physic  has  no  nutriment ;  gasping 
for  air  can  not  cure  you  ;  monkey  capers  in  a  gymnasium  can 
not  cure  you  j  and  starvation  can  not  cure  you." 
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Emetics  in  the  Onset  of  Erysipelas. — Mr.  Hilton,  of 
Guy's,  entertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  emet- 
ics given  in  the  commencement  of  erysipelas.  A  case  of 
amputation  recently  under  his  care,  had  erysipelas  over  the  stump, 
one  morning,  about  a  week  after  the  operation.  The  man  was 
ordered  to  take  twenty-five  grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha,  with 
half  a  grain  of  tarter  emetic  immediately,  the  dose  to  be  follow- 
ed by  a  purgative ;  subsequently,  by  ammonia  and  cordials. — 
The  inflammation  did  not  spread.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
Hilton  took  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  class  to  the 
abortive  treatment  which  had  been  adopted,  stating  that  he  be- 
lieved that,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  the  disease  might  be 
stopped  by  the  early  adoption  of  it.  It  is  an  old  plan,  but,  with 
many  surgeons,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect. 


Cure  of  Itch  in  Half  an  Hour. — Dr.  E.  Smith,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Medical  Society,  called  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  by  Dr.  Bourguignon,  in  which  is 
confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  treatment  of  itch,  in  Belgium,  by 
sulphur,  combined  with  lime,  in  a  liquid  form.  The  remedy  is 
prepared  by  boiling  one  part  of  quicklime  with  two  parts  of  sub- 
limed sulphur,  in  ten  parts  of  water,  until  the  two  former  are  perfect- 
ly united.  During  the  boiling  it  must  be  constantly  stirred  with 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  when  the  sulphur  and  lime  have  combined, 
the  fluid  is  to  be  decanted  and  kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 
A  pint  of  the  liquid  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  several  cases. 
It  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  body  well  with  warm  water,  and 
then  to  rub  the  liquid  into  the  skin  for  half  an  hour.  As  the  fluid 
evaporates,  a  layer  of  sulphur  is  left  upon  the  skin.  During  the 
half  hour  theacarusis  killed,  and  the  patient  is  cured.  It  is  only 
needful  then  to  wash  the  body  well,  and  to  use  clean  clothes. 
In  Belgium,  the  treatment  is  introduced  by  first  rubbing  the  body 
for  half  on  hour  with  black  soap  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary.  The  only  essential  act  is  that  of  the  careful  application 
of  the  fluid  sulphur.  The  lime  is  of  no  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment, except  to  render  the  sulphur  soluble,  and  such  would  prob- 
ably be  the  case  if  potass  or  soda  were  employed.  The  chief 
point  in  the  plan  thus  employed,  which  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  mode  of  application  of  sulphur  in  substance   with  lard,  is  the 
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more  ready  absorption  of  the  remedy,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
certain  and  quick  destruction  of  the  insect,  by  using  sulphur  in  a 
fluid  form.  In  so  disgusting  a  disease,  it  must  be  of  great  moment 
to  be  able  to  cure  it  in  half  an  hour. — Association  Med.  Journ. 


Water  Hygiene. — "  The  tanks  for  water  in  India  are  cov- 
ered with  a  green  weed,"  says  the  India  Annals  of  Medical 
Science,  for  May,  "  and  this  at  the  same  time  that  it  imparts  a 
greenish  hue  to  the  water,  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  filtering 
it,  and  rendering  it  sapid  and  wholesome  ;  for  where  you  have 
this  green  weed,  you  also  find  small  fish  and  infusoria,  which  pre- 
serve the  water  also.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  inspecting  the  hill 
districts  of  the  Punjaub,  observing  the  Bheestees  drawing  water 
from  one  of  these  tanks,  ordered  it  to  be  immediately  cleaned, 
and  the  authorities  fearing  to  remonstrate,  the  mandate  was  obey- 
ed. The  result  was  that  the  water  soon  turned  putrid,  and  it  was 
not  till  a  fresh  crop  of  duck  weed  had  grown  that  it  became 
clean  and  drinkable."  When  marshes  can  not  be  drained,  the 
best  prophylactic  of  fevers  is  to  plant  the  marshes  with  aquatic 
plants,  and  such  trees  as  alders  and  poplars. — Ibid. 


Covering  Pills  with  Collodion. — M.  Drude  recommends 
that  the  pills,  when  rolled,  should  be  well  shaken  in  a  box  after 
having  poured  a  few  drops  of  collodion  over  them.  They  be- 
come in  a  few  minutes  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  this,  which 
gives  them  a  shiny  appearance,  and  wholly  prevents  their  taste 
being  perceived.  They  are  to  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  order  that  the  smell  of  the  ether  may  disappear. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  26,  1856,  from  Buchner^s  Re- 
pertor.y  No.  III. 


The  Vapor  of  Amylene. — On  Saturday  last  we  again  saw 
this  substance  employed  by  Dr.  Snow,  in  place  of  chloroform, 
at  King's  College  Hospital.  It  was  first  given  with  good  effect 
to  a  child  with  a  naevus,  then  to  another  with  a  hare-lip ;  in 
both  it  seemed  to  answer  very  well.  In  a  third  case,  of  plastic 
operation  of  the  face  of  a  man,  although  there  was  some  amount 
of  consciousness,  complete  insensibility  to  pain  was  manifest ; 
and  when  the  operation  was  concluded,  which  moreover  occupied 
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some  time,  the  faculties  were  very  quickly  indeed  restored,  and 
the  man  walked  to  the  wards  without  support,  instead  of  being 
carried,  as  after  chloroform.  The  effects  of  amylene  were  fairly 
tested  in  this  case,  and  were  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired. 
In  a  fourth  patient — an  elderly  plethoric  female — anaesthesia 
appeared  to  be  more  completely  produced  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  with  some  slight  coma,  and,  for  a  very  short  time,  com- 
plete unconsciousness.  In  seventeen  instances  in  which  Dr. 
Snow  has  given  the  amylene,  in  not  a  single  one  was  there  any 
sickness  or  vomiting,  which,  we  think,  is  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  chloroform,  although  it  requires  a  much  larger  amount 
to  be  used  to  produce  its  desired  effects.  Dr.  Snow  believes  a 
substance  will  yet  be  found  that  will  produce  anaesthesia  without 
loss  of  consciousness. — London  Lancet,  Jan.  10. 


Substitute  for  Cod-liver  Oil. — Dr.  G.  P.  Camman  directs 
attention  ( N.Y.  Journ.  Med.,  Jan.,  1857.)  to  the  oily  substance 
taken  from  the  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
known  in  commerce  as  the  head  matter,  and  which  he  recom- 
mends as  preferable  to  the  cod-liver  oil,  an  account  of  being 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  leaving  a  pleasant  flavor  in  the 
mouth,  and  also  being  more  nutritive  and  soothing.  It  is,  he  says, 
less  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  does  not  cause  offens- 
ive eructations.  The  patient  may  take  it  either  pure,  in  coffee, 
or  with  bread,  boiled  rice,  potatoes,  etc.  When  required,  tr. 
opii  camph.  and  syr.  ferri  iod.  may  be  added. 


PAYMENTS    NOT  ACKNOWLEDGED. 
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SCIEXTIFIC  EXAMINATION  IN  MURDER  CASES. 

Great  facilities  are  afforded  by  microscopes,  chemical  tests,  and 
tlie  rescearches  of  modern  physiology  in  affirming  or  disproving  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  to  murderers.  Dr.  H.  Burdell  was  found 
stabbed  in  his  own  room  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ult. 
There  was  bad  feeling  existing  between  him  and  his  house-keeper, 
and  many  circumstances  fastened  suspicion  on  her  and  one  of  the 
boarders,  but  science  has  removed  some  of  what  were  at  first  strong 
indications  of  guilt.  A  dagger  was  found  in  her  drawer  faintly 
stained  with  blood  ;  these  stains  are  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to 
be  rust.  A  very  palpable  bloody  stain  on  a  blue  silk  dress,  proves 
to  be  sugar,  or  fruit  preserves,  and  blood  found  on  various  clothing 
about  the  house,  is  traced  to  other  sources  by  the  same  agency.  A 
knife  from  the  place  of  business  of  the  suspected  boarder,  and  a 
newspaper  found  in  his  room,  showed  stains  which  responded  to 
chemical  tests  for  blood  and  under  the  microscope  showed  the  blood 
discs  or  red  globules  to  be  arterial.  This  will  propably  weigh  some- 
what against  him. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  investigation  which  resulted  in 
convicting  Dr.  ^Vebster  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  in  Boston, 
the  microscope  applied  to  blood  on  the  shoe  of  the  former,  disproved 
his  explanation  that  it  was  from  butcher's  meat,  by  showing  the 
globules,  or  blood  discs  to  be  round  instead  of  longish,  or  egg  form- 
ed, as  are  those  of  animals. — Scientijic  American. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  contains  a  grave  error.  The 
blood  discs  of  all  3Iammals  (that  is  animals  that  suckle  their  young) 
are  round,  like  those  of  human  blood ;  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  camel  tribe.  The  mere  roundness  of  the  blood  discs  then 
would  not  prove  their  origin,  for  all  our  common  'butchers'  meat' 
animals  have  round  discs.  Birds  and  reptiles  have  oval  ones.  The 
musk  Deer  has  the  smallest  discs ;  they  are  only  one  twelve-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  man  they  are  four  times  greater 
diameter,  that  is  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  sight  to  view  these  globules  chasing  each 
other  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  as  may  be  done  by  placing  the 
web  of  a  frog's  foot,  or  a  fish's  tail,  or  mouse's  ear,  under  the  mi- 
croscope.— Exchange. 
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LECTURE  ON  PUERPERAL  FEYER.  " 

BY  W.  TYLER  SMITH,  ACCOUCHEUR  TO  ST.  MARy's  HOSPITAL,  AND 
LECTURER  ON  MIDWIFERY,  ETC. 

About  three  thousand  mothers  die  in  childbed,  annually,  in 
England  and  Wales.  This  is  an  average  of  nearly  eight  deaths 
every  day  from  this  cause.  The  proportion  cf  maternal  deaths 
to  the  births,  registered  in  several  years,  was  found  to  be  1  in 
171.  This  mortality,  it  must  be  remembered,  occurs  for  the 
most  part  to  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  previously  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health.  Among  the  causes  of 
death  during  the  puerperal  period,  the  disease  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is,  of  all  others,  the  most  important  and  fatal.  The  fatality 
from  childbed  fever  is,  however,  in  the  present  day,  moderate, 
when  compared  with  the  epidemics  of  the  former  times,  in  which, 
of  those  attacked,  positively  none  recovered ;  but  though  it  is 
still  little  amenable  to  treatment,  when  it  exists,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  preventive  medicine  may  hereafter  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, eradicate  this  formidable  disease. 

The  histories  of  puerperal  epidemics  and  outbreaks  show  great 
diversity  in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disorder  at  differ- 
ent times.  This  disease  evidently  varies  with  the  constitution 
of  disease  at  the  time  it  prevails,  being  at  one  time  intensely  in- 
flammatory, at  another  time  putrid,  in  its  form.  In  some  seasons 
and  places  the  liver,  in  others  the  peritoneum,  in  others  the  uterus, 
in  others  the  intestinal  canal,  have  been  attacked;  and  in  some 
cf  iiie  worst  examples,  pathology  has  found  no  other  change 
after  death  than  fluidity  and  altered  color  of  the  blood.  It  may 
17 
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be  said,  in  fact,  upon  a  review  of  the  numerous  descriptions  of 
puerperal  fever,  that  there  is  hardly  a  form  of  fever  or  inflamma- 
tory disease  which  it  has  not,  to  some  extent,  resembled  in 
character.  The  great  diversities  witnessed  in  this  disease  have 
led  modern  observers  to  assert  that  under  the  term  "  puerperal 
fever  "  many  different  and  separate  diseases  had  been  described, 
such  as  phlebitis,  peritonitis,  hysteritis,  enteritis,  typhus  fever, 
remittent  fever,  erysipelas,  toxaemia,  and  other  forms  of  disease. 
The  tendency  has  been,  in  modern  times,  to  dwell  upon  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  diseases,  and  to  consider  that  ail  the 
various  phases  of  the  disease  depend  on  some  local  disorder,  or 
upon  some  specific  combination  of  morbid  phenomena.  One 
after  another,  various  morbid  conditions  have  been  thought  to 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  disease.  At  the  present  day,  the  doc- 
trine of  uterine  phlebitis  may  be  said  to  hold  this  kind  of  pre- 
eminence,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  consider  that  all  the 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  and  pathological  changes 
arise  from  this  source. 

The  more  puerperal  fever  is  investigated  and  tracked,  as  it 
were,  to  its  elements  or  origin,  the  less  satisfactory  does  any  par- 
tial or  local  explanation,  of  its  nature  become.  In  the  progress 
of  such  examination,  it  appears  more  and  more  evident  that 
there  is  a  puerperal  poison  to  which  the  lying-in  woman  is  liable, 
and  which  produces  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  puerperal  fever 
met  with  in  different  epidemics,  localities,  seasons,  and  constitu- 
tions. In  one  time  or  person,  peritonitis  is  produced  ;  in  another, 
metritis ;  in  another,  mammary  or  other  abscesses  ;  in  another, 
low  fever  ;  in  another,  intestinal  irritations  ;  in  another,  dissolu- 
tion of  the  blood,  without  a  trace  of  local  inflammatory  disorder; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  list  of  local  or  special  disorders  which 
have  been  described  by  authors  in  puerperal  fever.  It  may  be 
questioned,  even,  if  phlebitis  ever  occurs  without  a  poisoned  con- 
dition of  the  "blood,  produced  either  as  the  result  of  contagion, 
epidemic  influence,  or  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter  from  the 
uterus. 

Thus,  in  the  earliest  pathological  arrangements,  a  great  number 
of  disordered  states  were  grouped  together  as  puerperal  iever, 
without  attempt  at  discrimination  or  analysis  ;  next  came  a  labo- 
rious separation  of  the  different  forms  and  manifestations  of  the 
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disease  ;  and  the  subject  seems  at  the  present  time  ripe  for  allay- 
ing the  numerous  affections  met  with  in  puerperal  fever  together, 
in  their  origin  from  a  common  cause — namely,  some  Animal 
Poison  or  Zymotic  Influence. 

Of  the  occasional  sporadic  appearance  of  puerperal  fever  and 
its  allied  disoixlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  all  seasons,  taking 
large  communities,  or  large  areas,  isolated  cases  are  met  with  in 
different  localities,  and  in  the  practices  of  different  medical  men, 
where  single  patients  are  attacked,  and  where  the  disorder  is  not 
so  severe  as  to  extend  itself  by  contagion  or  infection.  In  these 
cases,  when  the  poisonous  'element  is  produced  by  the  patient 
attacked,  it  probably  originates  from  the  state  of  the  blood  inci- 
dental to  delivery,  or  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  irritating 
or  putrid  lochial  discharges,  decomposed  coagula,  or  portions  of 
retained  placenta.  A  single  case  produced  in  this  v/ay,  may  be- 
come contagious,  and  cause  the  disease  in  other  patients,  through 
the  medium  of  nurses  or  attendants.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  made 
out,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  in  which 
contagion  or  infection  is  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  puerperal 
disease,  the  risk  of  the  spread  of  the  disorder  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  adynamic  type  of  the  cases  which  first  occur.  In 
inflammatory  cases,  the  risk  of  the  communication  of  the  disease 
is  less  than  in  the  purer  forms  of  fever.  The  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  sporadic  origin  of  some  cases  of  puerperal  fever  is 
found  in  those  instances  in  which  single  cases  occur,  and  no  other 
cases  happen  either  in  the  neighbourhood  or  at  about  the  same 
time. 

As  distinct  from  the  sporadic  appearance  of  puerperal  disease, 
w^e  have  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  or  puerperal  inflammation, 
in  which  the  disease,  in  its  various  complications,  rages  in  cer- 
tain hospitals  or  districts,  being  very  dangerous  at  the  outset,  at- 
tacking the  patients  of  different  medical  men  simultaneously,  pre- 
vailing for  a  certain  time,  and  then  becoming  weaker  and  more 
manageable  in  type,  until  it  at  length  disappears  altogether.  Epi- 
demics of  puerperal  fever  originate  in  the  crowding  of  puerperal 
women  together  ;  and  in  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  erysipelas, 
hospital  fever,  typhus,  or  other  disorders  allied  in  their  nature 
to  the  puerperal  disease.  In  epidemics  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
disorders,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  any  given  case  to  prov^ 
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whether  it  arises  from  epidemic  or  contagious  influence.  The 
best  proof  we  have  of  the  existence  of  puerperal  fever  in  an  epi- 
demic from,  is  drawn  from  those  examples  in  which  the  disease 
appears  in  certain  towns  or  districts  and  affects  the  patients  of  all 
the  medical  men  alike,  but  it  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  prac- 
tice of  one  or  two  accoucheurs.  It  is  observed  that  when  puer- 
peral fever  prevails  epidemically  in  the  human  subject,  the  lower 
animals  die  in  large  numbers  of  diseases  connected  with  partu- 
rition. 

Besides  the  sporadic  and  epidemic  appearance  of  this  disease, 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  evidence  as  irrefragable  as  that  which 
can  be  advanced  in  the  case  of  any  other  malady  whatever,  that 
it  sometimes  rages  as  the  result  of  contagion  and  infection. 
Those  who  deny  the  influence  of  contagion,  magnify  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  sporadic  and  epidemic  prevalence  of  this  disorder, 
and  seek  to  apply  them  to  the  universal  explanation  of  cases  in 
which  contagiousness  appears  most  manifest.  It  is  natural,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Fare,  for  any  man  to  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
supposition  that  he  has  communicated  so  fatal  a  disease  to  his 
patients  and  to  be  disposed  to  receive  any  other  explanation  than 
that  which  refers  it  to  contagion.  Nevertheless,  interests  of 
truth  and  humanity  demand  that  the  evidence  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  puerperal  fever  should  be  put  prominently  forward. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
exists  in  proof  of  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  that  facts  of  a  similar  kind  to  those 
now  advanced  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent : — 

A  practitioner,  for  instance,  had  been  attending  cases  of  typhus 
fever.  Within  the  space  of  four  days  he  delivered  five  women. 
All  these  women  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  and  all  of 
them  died.  This  was  in  a  country  practice,  and  the  cases  were 
remote  from  each  other.  Different  practices  intersected  the  prac- 
tice of  this  medical  man  at  various  points,  but  no  other  cases  were 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  neighborhood.  Again,  a  patient 
suffering  from  typhus  fever  was  admitted  into  a  lying-in  hospital, 
where  she  remained  for  a  few  hours  only.  In  the  beds  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  of  the  patient  were  two  lying-in  women  ; 
both  were  attacked  almost  immediately  with  puerperal  fever,  and 
both  died.     Take  another  case ;  a  medical  man  was  in  constant 
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attendance  upon  a  patient  suffering  from  gangrenous  erysipelas, 
and  between  the  8Lh  of  January  and  the  22d  of  March  he  attend- 
ed the  labors  of  ten  women  ;  all  had  puerperal  fever,  and  eight 
of  the  patients  died.  This  was  in  a  town  of  moderate  size,  and 
no  other  patients  in  the  place  were  known  to  have  had  puerperal 
fever.  In  another  recorded  instance,  two  medical  men,  brothers 
and  partners,  attended  in  the  space  of  five  months  twenty  cases 
of  midwifery.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  affected  with  puerperal 
fever,  a  fatal  result  ensuing  in  eight  cases.  The  only  other  known 
death  from  puerperal  fever,  in  the  same  town,  within  the  period 
named,  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  patient  attended  by  a  medical 
man  who  had  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  of  one  of  the  puerperal 
patients.  During  this  disastrous  period,  the  two  brothers  relin- 
quished all  their  midwifery  engagements  for  one  month,  in  which 
time  five  of  their  cases  were  attended  by  other  practitioners,  and 
no  instance  of  fever  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  month.  They 
then  returned,  and  several  fatal  cases  again  happened.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anything  more  conclusive  as  regards  the  doctrine 
of  contagion.  A  curious  history  in  point  is  related  by  Dr.  Inglery. 
Two  practitioners  attended  a  post-mortem  w^iere  the  patient  died 
from  this  disease.  One  was  summoned  in  one  direction  to  a  mid- 
wifery patient,  who  was  attacked  with  puerperal  fever ;  the  other 
attended  two  cases  in  succession,  both  of  whom  were  seized  with 
the  same  disease.  Dr.  Roberton  relates,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  cogent  instances  of  contagion  and  fatality  on  record.  In 
the  space  of  one  calendar  month,  a  certain  midwife  attended 
twenty  cases  belonging  to  a  lying-in  charity  ;  of  these,  sixteen 
had  puerperal  fever,  and  all  died.  The  other  midwives  of  the 
same  charity,  working  in  the  same  districts,  attended  in  the  same 
time  380  cases,  none  of  whom  were  affected  with  puerperal  fever. 
In  a  large  town,  containing  many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  and 
numerous  medical  men,  fifty-three  cases  of  puerperal  fever  oc- 
curred. Of  these,  no  less  than  forty  happened  in  the  practice  of 
one  medical  man  and  his  assistant. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  does  not  become  us  to  hesi- 
tate, or  give  out  an  uncertain  sound  respecting  the  contagiousness 
of  puerperal  fever.  It  is  better  to  know  the  worst,  fear  the  worst, 
and  guard  against  the  worst,  than  to  harbor  undecided  opinions. 
I  have  known  several  instances  where  medical  men,  believing:  in 
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the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease,  or  hesitating  between  the 
two  opinions,  had  gone  on  attending  patient  after  patient  with 
fatal  results,  until  convinced  of  the  mistake  they  had  fallen  into 
by  successive  deaths.  No  doubt  sporadic  and  epidemic  seizures 
are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  those  of  a  contagious  origin^  in 
such  a  manner  a?  to  require  much  clear-sightedness  to  penetrate 
the  confusion  ;  but  the  facts  of  contagion  are,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
placed  beyond  all  question,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
practical  accoucheurs. 

Those  who  oppose  the  view  of  the  contagious  nature  of  puer- 
peral fever,  argue  that  the  cases  which  seem  most  conclusively 
to  demonstrate  the  communicability  of  the  disease  from  one  patient 
to  another  by  the  attendants,  really  depend  on  epidemic  influences. 
They  point  also  the  occasional  sporadic  appearance  of  single  cases 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  city  or  district,  in  the  practice  of 
different  medical  men.  It  is  also  insisted  upon  that  in  some  cases 
lying-in  women  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  surgical 
fever,  or  have  been  present  in  w^ards  containing  patients  ill  of 
peritonitis,  without  contracting  puerperal  fever.  The  very  intensi- 
ty of  the  contagious  principle  has  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  existence  of  contasrion.  It  has  been  said — How 
could  any  poison  cling  to  an  accoucheur  for  several  weeks,  as  in 
those  instances  where  medical  men  meeting  with  puerperal  cases 
have  relinquished  practice  for  aw^hile,  but  on  returning,  have 
brought  the  disease  back  with  them  ?  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  personal  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Meigs,  who  at- 
tended as  the  consulting  physician  upon  numerous  cases  in  an  out- 
break of  the  disease  which  occurred  to  another  practitioner,  but 
Dr.  Meigs  himself  never  took  the  disease  to  any  of  his  own  pa- 
tients. It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  much  more 
easy  of  explanation  than  the  difficulties  attending  those  cases  in 
w^hich  contagion  seems  to  be  most  convincingly  proved.  Some 
persons  may  be  more  liable  to  convey  infection  than  others,  just 
as  one  individual  is  more  prone  to  infection  than  another.  At 
certain  times,  from  reasons  W'hich  we  can  not  understand,  but  which 
we  know  must  exist,  the  human  organism  is  in  such  a  state  that  ex- 
posure to  infection  and  contagion  does  not  infect  it.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  infection  or  contagion  is 

DO  O 

drawn  from  the  preventive  treatment  of  the  disease.     All  the  great 
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reductions  in  the  mortality  have  arisen  from  measures  calcijlated 
to  remove  infection  and  contagion.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  mortality  in  the  great  hospital  of  Vienna  was  reduced  from 
1  in  10  to  1  in  74  of  the  mothers  delivered,  by  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  the  inoculation  and  infection  of  lying-in  women. 
In  this  country  the  disease  is  much  less  formidable  than  it  former- 
ly was — a  circumstance  which  is  greatly  owing  to  the  care  taken 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  contagion  and  infec- 
tion. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the  conta- 
gious principle  in  the  case  of  puerperal  fever,  is  not  limited  to  the 
transmission  of  puerperal  fever,  nor  to  the  communication  of  in- 
fection from  and  puerperal  patient  to  another,  either  directly  to 
the  lying-in  woman  or  by  attendants  or  nurses,  but  that  it  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  shape  of  several  other  animal  poisons.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  points  connected  with  the  puerperal  poison 
is  the  fact,  that  setting  aside  its  sporadic  and  epidemic  appear- 
ances, it  may,  in  the  first  instance,  originate  from  a  variety  of 
causes  external  to  the  patient  herself.  When  once  produced  ia 
this  manner  in  single  cases,  it  may  be  propagated  among  puerpe- 
ral women  by  infection  and  contagion.  The  exposure  of  puer- 
peral patients  to  the  influence  of  hospital  gangrene  will  produce 
the  disease.  Medical  men  in  attendance  upon  cases  of  erysip- 
elas have  given  their  patients  puerperal  fever.  It  has  been  made 
out  very  conclusively  by  Semelweiss  and  other,  that  the  miasms 
derived  from  dissecting  rooms  excite  puerperal  disease.  Expo- 
sure of  the  puerperal  women  to  the  poison  of  scarlatina  will  give 
rise  to  puerperal  disease  in  patients  proof  against  the  reception  of 
scarlet  fever  itself  The  mortality  amongst  childbed  women  seiz- 
ed with  small-pox  is  well  known,  and  such  patients  die  with  the 
symptoms  of  puerperal  disease,  in  addition  to  the  variola.  With 
respect  to  the  disorders  named,  and  probably  others  also,  such  as 
putrid  sore-throat  and  sloughs  or  abscesses,  some  law  evidently 
exists  by  which  they  may  all  be  respectively  converted  into  the 
puerperal  poison.  In  some  cases,  puerperal  and  erysipelas  have 
been  observed  together  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  patient. 
A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  poison  of  puerperal 
fever  is,  that  it  may  be  communicated  in  other  forms  to  the  nurses, 
or  attendants,  and  even  to  males      The  husbands  of  puerperal 
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women  may  be  attacked  by  sore-throat,  erysipelas,  or  typhus 
fever.  Within  the  last  few  years  an  accomplished  physician  ac- 
coucheur of  this  metropolis  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  putrid  fever, 
after  examining  a  woman  suffering  from  puerperal  disease.  In 
some  of  the  cases  where  the  same  medical  man  has  lost  numer- 
ous cases  in  succession,  as  many  men  and  women  have  died  from 
fever  or  erysipelas,  as  those  who  have  perished  from  the  puerpe- 
ral disease.  Thus,  we  have  evidence  that  erysipelas,  gangrene, 
fever,  etc,  in  males,  or  unimpregnated  women,  may  produce  child- 
bed fever,  and  we  have  the  converse  proof  that  this  fever  may 
excite  other  dangerous  disorders,  as  the  result  of  contagion,  in 
non-puerperal  persons. 

How  is  this  subtle  poison  conveyed  from  person  to  person?  In 
what  media  of  communication  can  it  lurk  ?  Through  what  chan- 
nels  can  it  reach  the  puerperal  woman  ?  The  clothes,  hair,  and 
touch  of  the  person  exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  means  of  infection  and  contagion;  but 
very  remarkable  cases  are  on  record,  such,  for  instance,  as  when 
the  accoucheur  has  shaved  his  head,  chani^ed  the  whole  of  his 
clothes,  cleaned  himself  by  hot  baths  and  vapor  baths,  and 
soaked  his  hands  in  disinfectincr  solutions,  and  vet  he  has  taken 
the  malady  about  with  him.  I  believe  that  in  such  cases  the 
blood  of  the  person  acting  as  the  medium  of  infecting,  is  affected, 
and  that  by  the  breath,  a  certain  halitus  or  infectious  influence  is 
given  out,  which  acts  upon  the  blood  of  the  puerperal  woman, 
through  her  lungs,  and  thus  conveys  to  her  system  the  germs  of 
the  disease.  As  this  point  has  a  practical  bearing  of  some  im 
portance,  I  desire  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  observations  which 
may  explain  the  position  I  have  assumed. 

If  we  attend  a  post-mortem  when  the  smell  is  peculiar,  if  we 
spend  some  time  in  a  lying-in  room  where  the  odor  of  the  lochia 
is  very  strong,  or  if  we  go  into  any  very  powerful  smell,  the  taint 
evidently  enters  the  body  by  means  of  the  lungs,  and  can  be  per- 
ceived subjectively  by  the  taste  or  smell,  or  its  odor  can  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  in  the  saliva,  in  eructation  from  the  stomach,  or 
in  the  urinarv,  cutaneous,  and  other  secretions.  Althouorh  the 
party  thus  affected  may  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  miasma  or 
smell  but  for  a  short  time,  his  blood  gives  evidence  of  infection 
for  many  hours,  or  in  some^cases  for  several  days  afterwards. 
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Some  habits  are  more  prone  to  receive  and  retain  this  kind  of  in- 
fection than  others.  It  remains  so  long  in  some  cases  that  the 
odor  would  seem  to  have  a  power  of  sustenation  or  reproduction, 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  an  odor  to  which  the 
lungs  have  been  exposed,  it  may  be  for  a  few  minutes,  can  infect 
the  blood  and  all  the  secretions  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours.  If  we  can  trace  in  this  way  the  influence  of  a  bad  odor 
surely  we  may  admit  that  the  same  thing  may  happen  with  refer 
ence  to  the  wonderfully  subtle  poison  or  germ  in  puerperal  fever 
or  those  influences  which  are  evidently  convertible  into  the  puer 
peral  poison,  and  manifest  similar  results  in  the  lying-in  woman 
I  believe  that  the  blood  of  the  accoucheur  may  take  up  a  dose  of 
puerperal  poison  without  manifesting  any  special  results  in  his 
own  system,  and  that  he  may  communicate  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  lungs  to  his  patient.  In  the  case  of  a  poison  so  subtle, 
the  air  we  breathe  unites  the  circulations  of  the  accoucheur  and 
patient,  and  readers  them,  as  it  were,  one.  This  is,  probably, 
one  great  mode  in  which  animal  poisons  generally  are  diffused. 
We  know  that  the  blood  of  persons  attending  patients  in  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  smallpox  is  infected,  although  they  are  proof  against 
the  disease;  and  in  one  remarkable  instance  we  have  the  positive 
proof  that  the  blood  is  the  medium  of  infection.  I  refer  to  cases 
in  which  pregnant  women  who  have  had  smallpox  in  childhood, 
and  are  prool  against  infection,  but  who,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
poison,  convey  the  disease  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  Here  the  blood 
of  the  mother  must  be  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  patient  suffering  from  smallpox  and  the  ovum  hidden  in  the 
womb,  and  the  lungs  of  the  mother  must  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  poison  enters  the  circulation.  This  illustrates  very  w^ell  what 
I  me  an  by  saying  that  the  blood  of  the  accourcheur,  or  attendants, 
is  one  great  medium  which  conveys  the  poison  of  puerperal  fever. 
The  saturation  of  the  blood  of  the  accoucheur,  nurse,  or  midwife, 
may  remain  for  a  considerable  time  ;  for  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  every  case  attended  by  certain  individuals  for  weeks  or 
months  have  been  affected  by  the  disease.  A  practical  point  de- 
ducible  from  these  remarks  is,  that  in  attending  lying-in  patients, 
after  the  slightest  exposure  to  the  puerperal  poison,  or  to  any 
miasma  which  can  be  converted  into  this  poison,  or  its  equiva- 
leni,  in  the  lying-in  w^oman,  we  should  be  especially  carefulnot 
to  go  so  near,  as    to  establish  any  communication   between  tfi 
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lungs  of  the  practitioner  and  patient.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not 
mean  that  other  means  of  conveying  the  poison,  as  by  clothes, 
hair,  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  should  not  also  be  guarded 
against. 

The  fiercest  outbreaks  of  this  disorder  have  occurred  in  lying- 
in  hospitals,  or  in  hospitals  where  lying-in  v/omen  are  received 
with  surgical  and  medical  cases,  and  where  erysipelas,  gangrene, 
or  fever  has  prevailed.     On  this  account  many   have  doubted 
whether  lying-in  hospitals  are  not  mischievous  rather  than  other- 
wise, in  the  present  limited  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  preventing  puerperal  fever.     Women  confined  even  in  misery 
and  squalor  in  their  own  homes  are  less  liable  to  this  disease  than 
patients  collected  together  in  hospitals,  even  when  the  greatest 
care  as  resrards   cleanliness  and   ventilation   is   observed.     All 
lying-in  women  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  contagious  epidemic  or  infectious  disease. 
It  should  be  a  rule  of  the  practical  accoucheur  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  any  of  the  animal  poisons  which  give  rise  to 
puerperal  fever.    He  should  avoid  autopsies,  especially  in  cases  of 
death  from  childbed  fever,  or  ordinary  inflammation.     The  stu- 
dent should   not  attend   midwifery   cases  while  he  is  dissecting. 
After  an  attendance   upon  any   suspicious  case,  the  practitioner 
should  change  his  clothes,  or  have  them  hung  up  in  a  room  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  chlorine  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  w^ould  be  use- 
ful for  him  to  inhale  the  diluted  fumes  of  chlorine  several  times 
a  day,  and  after  touching  an)^thing  connected  with  any  source  of 
dancrer,  to  rinse  his  hand  in  a  solution  of  chloride   of  lime  or 
chloride  of  zinc.     It  is  impossible  to  be  too  scrupulous,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  moment,  and  I  have  known  some  accoucheurs,  who,  on 
entering  a  lying-in  room,  always  wash  their  hands  before  making 
an  examination. 

In  the  next  lecture  I  propose  to  consider  the  special  characters 
of  puerperal  fever  in  its  various  manifestations,  and  the  rules  of 
treatment. — Lancet^  Nov.  8,  1856. 
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SLEEP— ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  USE. 

(Concluded.) 

Just  when  all  the  animals,  except  a  few,  retire  to  rest,  when 
all  the  useful  laborers  of  every  class  have  finished  the  labors  of 
the  day,  the  votaries  of  fashion  begin  the  toils  of  the  night,  and 
like  the  flies  and  moths,  that  are  woke  and  roused  up  by  the 
splendor  of  chandeliers,  they  buzz  around  the  objects  of  their  ad- 
miration and  worship,  until  they  are  exhausted.  Even  the  pau- 
per patient  at  our  hospitals,  enjoys  sleep — whereas  the  lady, 
whose  income  counts  by  thousands,  can  not  have  one  night's 
good  sleep.     Oh!  ye  poor  rich  ! 

Almost  all  headaches  arise  from  deficient  circulation  in  the 
brain  ;  and  nothing  is  so  beneficial,  nay,  so  absolutely  requisite, 
as  plenty  of  sound  sleep.  The  remedy  for  Tic  Douloureux,  or 
Neuralgia,  is  sleep.  One  good  night's  sleep  is  of  more  use  to  a 
cough,  than  any  remedy  of  the  entire  rnaterla  tnedica.  If,  on 
"  taking  cold,''^  as  it  is  called,  we  can  lie  down,  wrap  up  warm, 
and  sleep,  our  fortune  is  made — we  are  recovered.  The  best 
medicine  that  we  can  give  in  fever,  is  sleep. 

Sleep  restores  to  the  brain  its  circulation  and  functions ;  and 
the  healthy  and  active  condition  of  the  brain  causes  a  healing 
and  healthful  circulation  of  blood  in  every  other^'part  of  the  body. 
We  have  known  of  cases  of  fever  of  the  lowest  and  worst  kind, 
cured  completely  by  the  taking  of  some  interdicted  substance,  as 
cold  water,  ale,  or  wine,  causing  a  sound  and  long  sleep.  The 
patient  has  aw^oke  to  health. 

In  most  cases  of  simple  insanity,  if  sleep  can  be  induced  and 
repeated,  the  symptoms  will  disappear.  External  and  internal 
warmth  are  requisite  to  induce  sleep. 

In  one  of  our  tours  in  a  foreign  land,  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, we  had  been  out  all  night,  moon  and  star-gazing,  and  then 
spent  the  morning  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. — 
About  noon  we  were  exhausted,  and  it  being  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, we  lay  down  in  a  field  of  grass,  and  slept  for  three  hours. — 
We  awoke,  refreshed  in  mind,  but  shivering  in  body.  The  sun 
warmed  one  side,  but  the  dampness  of  the  ground  cooled  the 
other,  and  we  felt  there  was  a  serious  illness  coming  on.  We 
had  four  miles  to  walk  to  our  resting-place,  and  never  did  we 
walk  four  such  miles  !     Each  mile  seemed  to  be  four. 
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Arrived,  we  drank  two  tumblers  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  and 
as  much  hot  tea,  and  then  lay  down  before  a  good  fire,  upon,  and 
WTapped  in,  blankets.  We  slept  from  eight  to  eleven  there,  and 
then  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  five,  then  w^e  awoke  as  well  as 
ever,  ready  for  a  new  tour.     Sleep  saved  our  life. 

During  one  of  the  hot  summers,  a  child  three  years  of  age, 
crawled  up  one  of  the  houses  in  Eleventh  Street,  and  fell  out  of 
the  fourth  story  window,  to  the  ground,  which  was  not  paved. 
The  child  w^as  taken  up,  apparently  dead,  and  laid  upon  a  bed — 
we  being  sent  for,  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  certificate  for 
interment  than  for  medical  aid.  We  found  the  child  asleep,  and 
the  breathing  not  stentoroits,  that  is,  not  hard^  forced,  loud.  We 
examined  the  limbs  and  head,  and  found  no  fracture.  We  bade 
the  mother  leave  the  child  to  its  sleep,  and  said  we  w^ould  call 
again.  In  two  hours  we  called  again,  and  the  young  one  was 
running  about,  as  well  as  ever. 

One  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  finest  writers  of  the  age  when 
a  student,  attempted  a  voluntary  Latin  task,  and  was  obstructed 
in  the  middle  of  it  by  a  passage  in  VirgiVs  ^neid,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  incapable  of  translation ;  he  bored  his  brain  with  it  to 
no  purpose,  until  he  fell  asleep.  He  slept  four  hours,  and  when 
he  awoke,  the  passage  translated  itself  Afterwards,  when  he 
was  puzzled,  he  tried  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  not  successful, 
he  put  the  difficulty  and  himself  to  sleep  together,  and  the  solu- 
tion invariably  occurred. 

'^  If  every  person  who  suffers  a  loss,  sustains  an  injury,  receives 
an  affront,  is  subjected  to  an  insult,  or  placed  in  a  difficulty,  could 
have  a  good  sleep  before  the  trouble  is  examined  and  disposed 
of,  one  half  of  all  the  hardship  would  usually  be  gone,  and  what 
was  left  would  be  more  readily  dealt  with. 

As  a  rule,  those  discourses,  lectures,  and  sermons  which  in- 
duce sleep,  ought  to  he  slept  out.  If  the  air  be  bad  from  close- 
ness, or  heat,  or  the  position  be  unfavorable,  or  the  light  be 
weary,  the  fault  may  not  be  in  the  discourse  ;  but  as  a  rule,  dis- 
courses which  make  us  sleepy  are  not  worth  hearing. 

We  had  a  fellow  student  who  had  in  him  some  of  the  spice  of 
life — fun  and  wit.  He  had  fever,  and  his  good  aunts  were  very 
anxious  about  him.  One  day  they  were  questioning  the  physi- 
cian as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  sleep  for  him.     He  recom- 
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mended  a  hop  pillow  and  a  composing  draught.  "  Oh  !  "  said 
my  fellow  student,  "  bring  our  minister  here,  and  let  him  preach 
to  me — I  shall  be  sure  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Students  and  men  of  business,  who  deprive  themselves  of  sleep, 
only  deprive  themselves  of  capacity  for  their  pursuits.  The 
great  Pitt,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire  at 
the  age  of  twenty-Jive — died  at  forty-two,  for  want  of  sleep. — 
Kirk  AVmTE  died  when  but  a  youth,  for  want  of  sleep.  Lord 
Liverpool — Premier  of  England — died  insane  for  want  of  sleep. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  sleep  too  much,  are  fat  and  heavy, 
being  what  is  familiarly  known  as  pudding-headed.  Sleep 
enough,  but  sleep  not  more  than  enough. — Scalpel, 
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Oirgin — Vaccination — Inoculation — Treatment,  1 

BY  R.   RICHARD  CLAY,  M.   D. 

Aharoun  or  Aaron  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  small-pox 
{Q22,  B.  C.)  under  the  name  of  djidri  which  was  subsequently 
rendered  by  the  Latin  translators,  variola.  Rayer,  in  his  work  on 
diseases  of  the  skin  says  : 

"  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  eruption  of  small-pox 
occurred  in  Arabia.  According  to  an  Arabic  manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Leyden,  it  seems  to  have  appeared  there  about  the  572d 
year  of  the  Hegira.  Transported  into  Egypt  in  640,  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  (Paulet. 
Histoirede  la  petite  verole,  12  mo.  2  vol.  Paris,  1768)  it  after- 
wards spread  in  all  the  direction,  in  which  the  Saracens  carried 
their  arms.  In  this  way  it  reached  Spain,  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
France,  from  whence  it  was  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  to  America.  There  is  a  passage,  however,  in  the  Chronicle 
Marius,  Bishop  of  Avenches,  which  might  lead  to  the  belief 
that  small-pox  had  appeared  in  Europe,  long  before  the  date  usually 
assigned  to  its  introduction. 

Vaccination  is  not  a  sure  preventive  of  small-pox,  neither  is  vari- 
ola. The  former  will  protect  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  latter.  Of  1000  boys  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
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says  Dr.  Belfour  protected  by  previous  small-pox,  6*16  and  out  of 
1000  protected  by  vaccination,  7-06  were  attacked  subsequently 
by  small-pox  showing  conclusively  as  regards  children  under 
puberty  that  small-pox  after  small-pox  accurs  in  very  nearly  the 
same  ratio  as  small-pox  after  vaccination.  An  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London,  a  few  years  since 
resulted  as  followed,  viz. :  Out  of  347  medical  men  protected  by 
vaccination,  44,  or  12-6  per  cent,  have  had  variola  ;  and  of  82 
who  had  been  inoculated,  3,  or  3*6  per  cent,  had  variola  subsequent- 
ly. This  statement  should  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  the 
correct  ratio  to  which  physicians  are  liable  to  variola,  as  no  doubt 
the  inquiries,  in  many  cases,  were  addressed  to  selected  per- 
sons, who  were  known  to  be  extensively  exposed  to  the 
small-pox.  Besides,  many  of  the  cases  might  have  been 
variolous  inocculation  in  the  dissecting  room.  Of  18  with  no 
visible  cicatrix,  3  had  had  small-pox,  or  16-6  per  cent.;  and  of 
32  who  made  no  mention  about  cicatrix,  6  had  had  small-pox. 
Of  235  with  one  or  two  cicatrices,  33,  or  14  per  cent.;  but  of  62 
with  three,  four,  or  more  cicatrices,  2  only,  demonstrating  beyond 
a  doubt  to  my  mind,  that  so  far  as  these  statements  go,  a  person 
having  more  then  two  cicatrices  is  no  more  liable  to  variola  than 
one  who  has  previously  had  small-pox.  Seaton,  of  London,  says, 
from  observations  made  in  various  epidemics,  and  the  records 
kept  by  Mr.  Marson,  at  the  small-pox  hospital,  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  in  persons  reputed  to  be  vaccinated 
was  not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.,  under  favorable  circumstances ; 
not  more  than  7  under  the  most  unfavorable,  while  the  mortal- 
ity of  this  natural  small-pox  varied  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 
Mr.  Marson  has  shown  by  analysis  of  post-vaccine  small-pox  that 
in  well  vaccinated  persons,  having  more  than  two  cicatrices,  the 
mortality  was  less  than  H  per  cent.  And  for  this  glorious  result 
we  are  indebted  to  the 

''  Immortal  Jenner,  whose  o;i2;antic  mind 
Brought  lifeand   health  to  nearly  half  mankind  " 

The  '^  London  Lancet,^'  for  1857,  in  speaking  of  the  Report  of 
Indian  small-pox  Commissioners,  makes  the  following  statement ; 

Iq  India,  up  to  the  date  of  tha  present  commission,  hordes  of 
Ticcadors,  or  vaccinators  exist  and  are  even  sanctioned  and  salaried 
by  the  Indian  governmen^     They  are  sometimes  Brahmins,  but 
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generally  they  are  of  low  castes  and  trades  and  uneducated.  It 
is  their  interest  to  represent  inoculation  as  a  religious  rite,  and 
to  prefer  it  to  vaccination.  They  declare  the  human  variety  of 
the  disease  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vaccine.  The  progress  of 
innoculation,  or  the  eruption  of  small-pox  is  looked  upon  in  a 
religious  quite  as  much  as  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  When  a 
person  is  inoculated,  the  goddess  Situla,  presiding  deity  of  small 
pox,  is  invoked  with  sundry  rites,  and  various  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed by  all  pious  Hindoos.  The  same  occurs  after  small-pox 
has  been  taken  naturally.  Some  refuse  inoculation  altogether, 
as  irreligious,  and  when  attacked,  believe  that  the  first  child  or 
individual  fatally  attacked  is  a  propitiation  to  the  goddess  Situla 
and  insures  the  preservation  of  the  rest.  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  Hindoo  superstitions  are  fovorable  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  to  the  preservation  of  the  variolous  poison.  Thus  in  the 
bazaars  and  other  places,  many  married  brothers  and  sisters  live 
together  and  it  is  a  religious  dogma  not  to  inoculate  pregnant 
women.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  some  of  the  women  of  a 
household  are  always  enceinte  there  is  always  present  the  material 
for  the  contagion  of  small-pox  to  work  upon." 

No  physician  is  justified  in  practicing  inoculation,  and  every 
medical  man  should  always  be  supplied  with  pure  vaccine  lymph. 
He  is  also  under  professional  obligations  to  see  to  obtaining  this 
personally,  from  healthy  persons  or  of  some  one  on  whom  he 
can  rely.  The  writer  once  knew  a  whole  community  to  be  in- 
fected with 

"  That  dire  disease  whose  ruthless  power 

Withers  the  beauty  and  transcicnt  flower," 

Simply  by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  vil- 
laf^e  physician.  He  perchased  of  a  villain  what  he  supposed  to 
be  vaccine,  but  which  proved  to  be  small-pox  scabs. 

As  every  physician  is  undoutedly  familiar  with  the  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  variola,  and  should  there  be  any  who  is  not, 
as  he  can  easily  obtain  such  information  from  books,  I  will  pass 
over  these  two  points  and  consider  the 

Treatment.— Ya^nolsi.  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  it  spares  no 
age  nor  sex,  not  even  the  foetus ;  but  it  attacks  alike  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  Christian  and  the  infidel,  the  civilized  and  the  un- 
civilized. And  when  once  it  has  seized  its  victim  it  does  not  release 
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its  grasp  until  it  has  passed  through  its  various  forms,  the  stage  of 
incubation,  invasion,  eruption,  suppuration  and  desiccation.  No 
medical  treatment  can  arrest  its  progress.  The  physician  can 
only  direct  the  disease  to  a  successful  termination,  as  a  faithful 
pilot  would  direct  a  ship  to  a  port  of  safety.  Very  little  medicine 
is  required  in  the  treatment  of  variola;  but  it  is  a  malady  which 
should  be  closely  watched  from  commencement  to  termination, 
by  at  scientific  physician,  in  order  to  combat  any  unfavorable 
symptom  which  may  present  itself  and  also  to  prevent  the  pitting 
and  consequent  disfiguration  of  the  face.  The  latter  is  of  no 
minor  importance  to  our  patients,  especially  the  feminine  portion 
of  them.  The  ladies  never  knowingly  do  anything  to  detract 
from  their  beauty,  nor  neglect  that  which  will  add  to  their  charms. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  preserve  unblemished,  so 
far  as  posible,  the  graces  of  his  patients,  as  well  as  their  health. 

The  pitting  can  be  prevented;  and  I  trust,  dear  readers,  it  may 
never  be  said  that  the  small-pox  visited  your  young,  fair  lady 
patients, 

"And  rifling  every  youthful  grace, 
Left  but  the  remnant  of  a  face." 

When  called  to  treat  a  case  of  variola,  see  that  your  patient's 
apartment  is  large  and  well  ventilated;  give  a  mild  aperient  to  open 
the  bowels  if  costive;  during  the  eruptive  fever,  sponge  the  body 
in  tepid  water;  and  give  the  patient  a  plenty  of  cold  water,  acidulat- 
ed with  lemon  juice.  In  affections  of  the  larynx  with  difficult 
respiration,  apply  leeches.  The  practice  of  puncturing  each  pock 
previously  to  its  coming  to  perfection  and  then  treating  it  with  poul- 
tice, as  a  common  abscess,  has  succeeded  admirably  in  my  hands 
in  preventing  the  tracks  of  variola  from  being  left  upon  the  face. 

An  eminent  physician,  of  London,  in  speaking  this  method  of 
treatment,  says : 

''I  have  had  seven  cases,  four  wherein  the  larynx  was  not  at  all 
affected,  on  which  I  tried  the  experiment  of  puncturing  every  pock 
on  the  face,  and  afterwards  applying  repeated  poultices.  This 
treatment  succeeded  to  my  utmost  satisfaction,  the  face  being  left 
as  clear  of  marks  as  it  was  previously  to  the  attack  of  small- 
pox. I  had  three  more  with  affection  of  the  larynx,  the  respi- 
ration being  so  difficult  that  I  expected  asphyxia  would  come 
on  in  a  few  hours.     To  these  I  tried  leeches  over  the  region  of 
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the  larynx,  and  on  the  following  morning,  I  found  the  respiration 
had  becono<»  ^serfectly  free  and  easy. 

One  c^v  ne  three  cases  last  reported,  is  that  of  D laborer. 

This  was  the  worst  case  of  confluent  small-pox  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  whole  course  of  my  medical  career.  He  was  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  attacked  with  great  difficulty  in 
breathing;  his  tongue,  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  being  covered  with  pocks.  I  applied  leeches  at  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  his  breathing  was  perfectly  free 
and  easy.  His  face  was  so  completely  covered  with  pocks,  that  I 
could  not  find  one  space  over  his  whole  face,  sufficient  to  lay  on  a 
graip  of  sand,  which  was  uncovered  by  any  pock.  In  this  case 
punctured  as  many  pocks  as  I  could  myself,  and  requested  his 
mother  and  sister  to  puncture  the  remainder.  He  is  now  up,  and 
doing  well,  and  he  has  not  a  mark  upon  his  face;  but  upon  this 
case  I  will  report  to  you  hereafter.  In  this  case  the  feet  were  very 
painful  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  pocks.  I  applied, 
poultice." 


Phytolaca  Decandria,  in  Granula  Conjunctiva. — By  Dr. 
C.  S.  Fenner,  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  direct  a  half  peck  of  the 
root  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  be  put  into  a  kettle,  to  which  is 
added  four  quarts  of  water,  to  be  boiled  to  one  quart  and  strain- 
ed. Of  this,  a  wine-glass  full  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours.  The  dose  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  fullness  of  the 
temples  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  taken.  Besides  fullness  of  the 
head,  it  causes  flushing  of  the  face,  a  general  glow,  perspiration 
of  the  entire  surface,  often  fullness  of  the  stomach  and  nausea. 
After  five  days,  it  usually  acts  on  the  bowels,  when  an  anodyne 
should  be  used,  and  the  quantity  diminished.  Patients  fully 
under  the  influence  of  it,  often  expose  themselves  and  take  a 
severe  cold,  without  affecting  the  eyes  in  the  least.  With  this 
remedy,  I  am  able  to  cure  cases  of  Granula  Conjunctiva,  beyond 
my  reach  with  other  means.  Relapses  and  exacerbations  are 
wholly  prevented  by  it. 
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LECTURE  TO  THE    MEDICAL   CLASS    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

BY    PROF.     E.    H.     STOCKWELL,    M.     D. 

The  people  demand  the  cure  of  existing  diseases,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  coming  ones.  It  is  also  required  that  the  former  be  done 
speedily,  and  permanently.  These  wants  are  universal,  urgent, 
and  imploring.  The  whole  race  co-operate  in  swelling  these 
requisitions.  From  infancy  to  senility  is  the  appetite  craving 
for  restoration  and  exemption.  These  needs  have  been,  are  now, 
and  will  be.  So  sincere,  positive  and  imminent  are  these  wants, 
that  all,  but  life,  is  quickly  bartered  for  their  satisfaction. 

In  view  of  this,  would  you,  or  I,  or  any  one,  be  justified,  up- 
on any  principle,  in  an  effort  to  supply  these  necessaries  ?  Cer- 
tainly, in  a  pecuniary  sense,  they  will  remunerate  outlay  and 
effort.  And  upon  a  moral  principle,  where  could  philanthropy 
find  so  fit  a  field  !  And  intellectually,  there  is  not  a  department 
of  human  research,  so  vast,  varied  and  rich,  as  the  one  that  can 
furnish  the  supplies  that  can  meet  these  demands  of  the  race. — 
Therefore,  physicians  are  abroad;  the  kingdoms  of  nature  are 
ransacked  for  remedies ;  students  congregate  and  learn  the  me- 
chanism of  organization,  and  laws  of  life  ;  journals  are  dissem- 
inated, records  are  made,  [colleges  are  instituted,  societies  form- 
ed, science  cultivated,  inventions  encouraged,  and  discoveries 
made.  Hence  too,  that  quacks,  imitators,  and  nustrums  flour- 
ish; also  the  isms,  bigots,  fanatics,  and  partizans;  and  for  the 
same  reason  are  our  scholars,  philosophers,  and  freemen  sus- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding  the  Herculean  effort  of  the  profession  to  cure 
disease,  it  is  as  universal  and  destructive  as  ever,  and  liability  to 
it  has  not  diminished — now,  we  find  our  remedies  and  prophyl- 
actics fall  far  short  of  the  world's  need,  and  our  desire  There 
are  to-day  ten  purchasers  to  one  genuine  reliable  remedy,  also, 
to  one  preventive.  Our  therapeutics,  though  old,  multitudinous, 
and  broadcast,  yet  are  limited  in  power,  can  do  but  a  little 
more  than  modify  the  action  of  organs,  whose  ability  is  already 
superior  to  the  cause  that  embarrassed  them.  Great  poverty 
marks  the  materia  medica  by  whomsoever  possessed.  They  are 
but  a  trifle  more  than  equal  to   mild,  and  incipient  diseases. — 
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The  grave  maladies  they  scarce!}^  approach  in  their  rapid,  fright, 
ful  career.  Even  the  severe  ills  of  life  often  vanquish  both  pa- 
tient and  remedy. 

As  for  our  provident  Hygeia,  her  birth  has  just  occurred;  she 
is  not  even  a  twelve  month  old.  I  much  doubt  whether  her  ad- 
vent is  known  outside  of  the  circle  of  the  choice  scholars  of  the 
profession,  and  v/ith  many  her  coming  is  not  dreamed  of. — 
Among  the  routineists,  bombarders,  and  assault-and-battery  doc- 
tors, years  will  lose  themselves  in  the  past,  before  our  generous 
goddess,  will  be  known.  With  such,  disease  is  a  thing,  a  visible 
enemy,  to  be  met,  fought,  and  captured,  to  be  hurled  from  the 
body  by  all  the  power  of  drugs.  An  inherent  conservative  force, 
vital  institutions,  the  limitation  of  exciting  causes,  the  self- 
consuming  nature  of  a  foreign  irritant,  modifications  of  mind,  the 
furnishing  of  suitable  means  and  conditions,  are  overlooked,  or 
considered  insignificant.  The  sublime  truths,  and  potent 
resources  of  vital,  mental,  and  hygeanic  therapeutics,  are  to 
them  yet  unrevealed. 

Among  us  is  a  belief  that  there  is  somewhere,  either  discover- 
ed, or  to  be,  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  however  mild  and  grave. 
This  faith  is  the  parent  of  existing  sects,  and  will  be  the  mother 
of  scores  to  come.  The  ardent  and  over  sang^uine  are  lookino^ 
for  the  great  coming  Physician  !  He  is  approaching  with  agents 
that  can  abolish  the  law  of  punishment !  Violation  in  their  fer- 
vid hope  is  to  be  crowned  with  the  fruits  of  obedience.  The 
physician  then  can  daily  peform  miraculous  acts — reconcile 
temperance  with  intemperance! 

Besides,  among  the  faithful  to  science,  there  is  another  faith 
of  some  relation  to  this,  perhaps  a  cousin,  some  say  sister.  It 
is  that  a  great  Teacher  is  to  visit  us.  It  is  that  an  insurance 
from  disease  is  to  be  oflfered  tons.  It  is  that  a  prevention  is 
possible.  It  is  that  the  arena  of  life  contains  all  we  demand  for 
vigor  and  longevity.  That  our  coming  Instructor  will  make 
plain  to  us  the  secrets  of  organization;  the  secrets  of  will, 
thought,  and  feeling;  of  birth,  development,  and  growth  of  life 
and  death — so  clearly,  so  faithfully,  and  so  practically— that  the 
art  of  health  will  be  so  simple,  and  so  potent,  as  to  prevent  all 
but  accidental  injuries — so  complete  that  our  translations  will  be 
as  natural  as  our  births — that  our  departure  will  be  as  rational 
as  our  coming. 
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The  history  of  medicines,  the  therapuetical  possessions  of  all 
parties,  and  the  announcements  of  science,  convince  me  that  the 
former  belief  will  never  be  realized.  It  is  an  ofFsprino-  of  the 
fancy.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  phantom.  As  a  doctrine,  it  will  lead 
the  student  away  from  the  fountains  of  science.  It  is  baseless. 
It  tends  to  obscure  principle,  to  lessen  the  importance  of  con- 
duct, to  darken  the  free-agent,  to  the  covering  up  of  duty,  and  to 
the  increase  of  dependence,  folly,  and  violation.  While  philos- 
ophy, from  all  her  departments,  sanctions  the  latter  belief — the 
judgment  that  the  organization  of  man  when  accurately  under- 
stood, will  furnish  us  with  a  guide  that  will  enable  all  to  fore- 
stall disease  by  living  orderly. 

While  we  denounce  the  faith  in  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  Medi- 
cines, as  chimerical,  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  new  medicines 
will  be  discovered;  existing  ones  will  be  greatly  improved;  the 
inert  portions  of  drugs  will  be  removed  ;  the  essentials  only  will  be 
retained  :  their  modes  of  administration  are  to  be  greatly  better- 
ed ;  instruments  facilitating  their  application  will  be  invented ; 
we  may  even  expect  indefinite  progress  in  the  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration of  medicines,  and  we  may  discover  agents  more 
potent  than  any  now  known.     But  at  last  we  must   remember 
that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  remedial  agents  to  diminish  diseases, 
nor  in  fact  to  cure  them.  They  come  by  violation.  While  health 
is  the  result  of  habits  that  comport  with  the  laws  of  our  being, 
drugs  can  never  correct  the  enslaved  appetites,  nor  the  follies, 
and  crimes  of  the  mind.     Nor  can  they  ever  mend  a  breach. — 
They  have  no  nutricious  principle.      They  impress  susceptible 
tissues,  dissolve,  neutralize,  corrode,  and  lubricate.    But  they  have 
not  the  least  formative   power,  nor  aliment.     Transgression  en- 
feebles the  body,  and  it  then  becomes  unequal   to  its  ofiice,  and 
a  pre}' to  surrounding  circumstances,  and  they  farther  prostrate  it. 
Then  therapeutic  means  may  be  prescribed,  as  the  whip  is  to  the 
over-burdened  pack-horse,  but  if  there  is  not  a  reserved  avail- 
able power,  no  result  will  follow.     The  power  to  recover  lies  in 
the  tissues.     Drugs  can  never  impart  it  to  them.     They  merely 
draw  it  out,  if  there.     The  sick  man  is  not  a  well  man  tripped  up 
— merely  chained — but  he  is  incarcerated  by  weakness,  bound 
hy  loss  of  power,  prostrated,  because  to  stand  up  is  impossible. — 
The  confederated  spirit  is  lessened  because  of  repeated  exposures, 
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excesses,  follies,  errors,  neglects,  and  antagonistic  circumstances. 
The  silent  invisible  hand  of  concord  has  departed.  Rebellion 
here,  impotency  there,  and  disorder  throughout,  in  such  a  state 
what  can  a  stimulant  do  ?  What  can  a  drug  do  that  is  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  office  of  provoking  action  ?  In  itself  there  is  no 
force.  Upon  inanimate  matter  it  exerts  no  influence.  But  to 
animate,  it  is  related,  as  the  whip  is  to  the  back.  In  disease, 
the  force  for  an  emergency  is  gone  with  that  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  Then  we  can  make  the  surroundings  compatible  with 
what  life  there  is;  furnish  air,  water,  food,  and  clothing;  cheer 
the  mind,  adjust  dislocated  parts;  remove  perceptible  irritants 
but  how  much  can  we  do  with  medicaments?  Considerable,  if 
there  is  not  much  required,  but  little  when  they  are  most  needed. 

Though  this  be  so,  the  energies  of  medical  men  for  the  most 
part,  are  engrossed  by  the  Materia  Medica.  This  has  monop- 
olized our  attention,  because  it  contains  seeminojly  what  the 
healer  requires.  To  day  the  pill-box  has  converged  upon  it 
nine-tenths  of  the  mind  of  the  order.  A  drug  to  most~is 
magnetic.  The  needle  of  their  thought  points  to  Panacea. — 
Chemistry  and  our  organic  science  are  ignored.  The  very  foun- 
tains of  knowledge — guides  as  true  as  the  infinite,  are  discard- 
ed. A  pilgrimage  by  many  to  these  homes  of  truths  and  prin- 
ciples for  light,  would  be  as  unreasonable,  as  one  to  Mecca. — 
Such  would  divorce  cause  from  effect,  principle  from  practice, 
philosophy  from  phenomena.  Art  with  them  is  above  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  torch  of  science  ;  they  seem  to  believe  in  chance, 
at  least  omnipotent  and  all-pervading  causes  are  overlooked. — 
Nothing  is  more  barren  than  practice  without  an  intellect.  Of' 
all  relations  that  of  science  to  Art  in  the  physician  is  most  de- 
manded. But  he  that  would  disembody  principle,  is  as  far  from 
a  true  position,  as  the  one  who  would  never  look  up  from  the 
effect  to  its  cause. 

The  world  is  hungry  for  relief  and  exemption  from  disease, 
but^it  isjneagerly  supplied.  The  effort  for  medication  has  been 
immense,  gigantic,  and  a  partial  satisfaction  is  the'result.  En- 
actments by  the  great  Legislator,  for  sickness,  as  for  sinews 
and  muscles,  have  been  solicited,  expected,  sought  for,  but  nev- 
er discovered.  Thus  far  remedy  does  not  run  parallel  with  the 
breaches  in  our  bodies.     Hunger  is  met  by  food.     Here  certainly 
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has  been  a  legislation.  But  our  cancers,  tubercles,  plagues,  and 
Yellow-fevers,  are  not  met  with  what  will  appease  their  ap- 
petites, for  they  consume  patients,  remedies,  and  physicians. — 
From  the  fact  that  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  order  of  things, 
they  are  absolutely  mischievous,  creatures  of  time,  come  by 
evil,  are  evil  themselves,  and  are  destitute  of  scientific  basis,  and 
consequently  are  destitute  of  certain  cure.  Disease  and  remedy 
are  alike  outside  of  the  plan  of  things,  are  alike  evil,  and  of  the 
two  we  choose  the  least.  Like  government — the  results  of  cir- 
cumstances— the  lack  of  individual  rule,  and  where  they  do  oc- 
cur, we  are  called  upon  to  bring  to  bear,  the  best  patch-work 
within  our  knowledge.  At  best,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  an 
evil  of  less  magnitude  than  sickness,  but  often  puts  disease  to 
shame,  in  its  ravages.  Therefore,  \ve  say  that  drug  treatment  is 
necessarily  imperfect  and  never  will  but  partially  meet  the  wants 
of  a  sick  race.  Consequently  our  attention,  finally  is  directed  to 
the  art  of  guarentee — Hygeian.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  art  must 
be  illumined — it  must  have  the  guradianship  of  principle.  Even 
the  little  good  done  by  medication  is  in  virtue  of  the  science  that 
wields  it.  Hence  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  see,  that  while 
the  patient  demands  remedies  and  prophylactics,  the  physician 
requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  man.  The  major  interest  of 
the  profession  lies  in  paying  the  maximum  attention  to  flesh  and 
blood.  Without  an  accurate  knowledoje  of  the  science  of  life 
the  physician  has  no  compass';  his  prescription,  if  ignorant  of 
body  and  mind,  will  be  but  a  blow  struck  in  the  dark;  a  shot  as 
likely  at  life  as  at  disease  ;  a  mere  dare -thrust,  ignorant  alike  of 
foe  and  friend ;  mere  brute-aid  at  random;  a  fellow-feeling,  but 
destitute  of  intelligence  ;  compassion  but  blind.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  devotees  of  medicine  to  say  that  they  use  sanative  med- 
icines— that  they  furnish  embarrassed  nature  with  conditions,  and 
that  they  believe  in  nature.  For  the  fitness  of  any  prescription, 
however  innocent,  the  furnishing  of  compatible  circumstances, 
and  faithitself,  are  dependent  upon  a  fresh  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  our  great  science.  Destitut'on  here,  however  good 
the  motive,  faithful  the  attention,  and  innocent  the  aid,  will  be 
often  followed  with  alarming  consequences.  We  have  but  one 
light,  it  is  that  which  radiates  from  structure,  functions,  and  de- 
rangement.    The  beams  from  this  lamp  are  not  illusory,  but  re- 
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liable.  They  banish  night,  and  bring  the  effulgence  of  noon. — 
They  can  not  mis-direct.  It  is  their  nature  to  point  out  the  way, 
to  make  plain  the  path.  These  sciences  are  all-sufficient.  We 
are  weak  because  we  do  not  feed  on  their  instructions.  We  err 
because  we  are  in  the  twilight  of  their  rays.  We  fail  because 
we  linger  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance,  and  do  not  come  into  the 
radiance  of  reason. 

The  body  has  normal  facts,  and  the  principles  for  their  ex- 
planation ;  it  may  have  abnormal  facts  and  contains  their  phi- 
losophy ;  the  mind  too  has  its  healthy  and  unhealthy  phenomena, 
and  their  reasons ;  the  body  has  its  necessary  means  and  condi- 
tions and  antagonistic  ones,  and  they  embrace  a  why;  the  mind's 
proud  will  and  clear  reason  have  their  dependences,  and  oppos- 
ing circumstances,  and  in  them  are  found  a  philosophy.  There- 
fore, our  wonderful  science  of  anatomy,  our  beautiful  physiology, 
our  complicated  pathology,  our  useful  therapeutics,  our  attractive 
chemistiy,  our  important  hygeian,  and  our  transcending  psychol- 
ogy. In  these  are  the  needs  of  the  physician — the  science  of 
medicine,  from  which  springs  the  light  demanded  to  preside 
over  the  art  of  healing,  and  the  art  of  health.  Here  stored  for 
this  age  by  divine  forethought,  are  the  very  supplies  that  the 
world  wants  through  the  physician.  The  truth  of  this  requires 
no  demonstration.  We  all  know  it  who  have  given  it  serious 
attention.  It  is  to  me  self-evident;  besides,  every  step  taken  by 
our  advanced  students,  not  only  sustains  our  previous  confidence, 
but  augments  it.  Every  fresh  exploration  in  the  science  of  life 
enlarsres  our  trust.  All  the  hard  laborers  in  the  order  are  ani- 
mated  by  the  amplitude  of  organic  science.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture is  now  bold  and  daring.  Past  discoveries  sharpen  the 
desire  for  more.  No  frontier-man  has  ever  reported  that  there 
is  nothing  beyond  him,  but  the  reverse,  a  limitless  area.  Into 
this  range  the  hardy,  tough  intellect  plunges.  Hence  the  pro- 
gress of  this  age,  also  the  interest  in  him  who  passes  his  fellows, 
who  cares  not  for  trail,  nor  spotted  trees,  but  is  able  to  cut  his 
own  path,  become  his  own  guide,  and  observe  for  himself,  ev^en 
in  the  unknown,  where  mortal  before  never  entered.  This  is 
the  intrepidity  that  many  students  of  man  possess,  who  are  now 
enlarorin":  the  domain  of  knowledo^e,  hasteninsr  the  downfall  of 
sham,  and  introducing  the  reign  of  reason.     To  those  who  felt 
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the  stinginess  and  narrowness  of  present  possession,  who  believ- 
ed in  the  abundance  of  the  undiscovered,  who  chose  effort,  and 
rushed  into  the  very  presence  of  mystery,  are  we  to  day  indebt- 
ed for  all  the  achievements  in  science.  What  a  harvest  from  so 
few  laborers  !  What  rich  results  from  the  free  brave  mind  ! — 
What  an  excitant  to  emigration  from  a  thing  to  a  man  !  to  the 
unriviting,  and  unforging  of  the  chains  of  tyranny,  idleness,  and 
unconsciousness  !  Because  of  such  members  in  our  order,  our 
profession  has  emerged  from  Cimmerian  night  to  the  forenoon 
of  day. 

^  The  coming  student  must  be  convinced  of  the  sufficiency 
of  our  philosophy.  The  science  of  life  must  receive  his  un- 
bounded confidence.  His  faith  here  should  be  parallel  with  that 
in  gravitation  for  the  moving  of  a  free  body.  Belief  in  its  total- 
ity is  demanded.  With  him  it  must  not  lack  in  atom.  His 
futuFe  progress  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  confidence.  Assent  to  the 
wholeness  of  nature  as  exhibited  in  man,  is  not  enough,  convic- 
tion and  ardent  espousal  are  required.  Upon  the  threshold  of 
this  old  brotherhood,  the  aspirant  to  its  lore  and  honors,  should 
be  baptized  in  the  full  adequacy  of  life  when  known,  for  robust- 
ness and  self-preservation.  Let  the  new  comer  take  this  to  his 
mind  as  he  takes  food  to  his  flesh.  It  must  live  with  him ; 
after  its  rational  establishment,  it  will  come  unbidden  from  the 
tongue  of  intuition,  and  then  its  loss  would  be  impossible,  it  be- 
comes an  actuating  sentiment,  urging  one  to  deeds  of  worth. — 
The  importance  of  this  trust  can  not  be  overestimated;  excess 
here  is  impossible.  As  well  might  the  husbandman  over  value 
seed-time  ;  the  legislator  patriotism,  or  the  jurist,  justice.  Yet, 
the  majority  lack  it.  Teacher,  practitioner,  and  student  are 
often  infidel  to  it.  The  assumptions,  officiousness,  and  wise  airs 
of  Panacea,  allure  them,  so  much  so,  that  this  cardinal  belief — 
and  a  spontaneous  one  to  the  rational  mind — is  not,  in  the  main, 
an  actuating  one.  Investigation  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
estimate  of  the  subject ;  and  the  guiding  hand  of  remedial  means 
as  well  as  prevention,  is  organic  philosophy.  Even  granting 
that  the  great  Healer  is  to  visit  us,  then  his  power  will  lie  in 
profound  attainments  in  our  organism,  for  then  as  now,  remedy 
must  antagonize  error,  and  fraternize  with  right,  which  calls  for 
what,  when,  where,  and  how  much. 
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Subsequent  to  the  etablishment  of  an  unfaltering  confidence  in 
our  science,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  should  follow  energetic 
well  directed  effort  for  its  contents.  Faith  here  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  circle  of  our  chairs  embraces  studies  that  are 
not  only  fit  for  the  acquisition  of  students,  for  the  appreciation 
of  tyros,  but  proper  for  the  taxation  of  the  powers  of  the  grad- 
uate yes,  altogether  worthy  of  the  abilities  of  the  hoary  practi- 
tioner. The  bane  of  the  profession  lies  in  its  members  becoming 
superior  to  study — in  restricting  science  to  boys — in  the  phy- 
sician living  on  the  mere  husks  of  practice.  We  may,  for  the 
sake  of  a  degree,  spend  two  and  three  years  in  drinking  at  the 
sources  of  truth,  but  we  soon  nauseate  at  the  draught,  and  we 
turn  for  something  that  will  feed  habits  of  inflation,  vanity,  and 
sloth.  'Tis  easy  for  us  to  say  that  the  weighty  and  pressing 
duties  of  business,  consume  all  our  time,  that  we  have  none  to 
spend  in  speculation.  Our  scientific  volumes  soon  slide  off  from 
our  tables,  and  we  thereafter  associate  them  with  the  dim  recol- 
lections of  school  days. 

And  here  is  our  foe,  in  the  unstudious,  unreflective,  unobserv- 
ing  habits  of  physicians.  The  profession  lacks  men.  In  beings 
it  is  overrun.  The  things  that  we  have  are  numberless.  If 
marshaled  like  soldiers,  the  outsider  would  award  to  us  great 
strength.  But  in  stout,  robust,  indomitable  students,  we  are 
alarmingly  wanting.  A  new  breed  is  called  for,  the  old  stock  is 
not  worth  a  single  wintering;  its  blood,  like  the  taint  of  tubercle, 
is  consuming.  This  species  of  our  genus  has  outlived  its  time. 
Like  the  barren  tree,  its  room  is  more  important.  The  spirit  of 
genesis  has  departed  from  it.  It  encumbereth  the  order ;  steril- 
ity is  in  its  members.  It  evinces  no  sign  of  child-bearing.  The 
science  of  the  profession  in  such  a  wedlock,  better  remain  in 
virginity,  at  least  demand  a  divorce,  and  declare  for  a  free-love. 
Propagation  is  expected  from  him  who  espouses  our  cause.  To 
all  should  be  said  dismemberment,  or  offspring.  A  passport  to 
the  brotherhood  should  be  the  power  of  generation,  to  give  birth 
to  the  child  of  progress,  to  beget  observation,  to  bring  into  being 
will,  and  to  rear  it  to  the  stature  of  a  sovereign,  to  animate  in- 
ference, and  to  quicken  with  life  induction. 

The   mind  has  its  table-lands,  and  its  fen-lands.     From  the 
latter  are  ever  rising   the  miasm  of  caste,  party,  bigotry,  and 
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domination.  Upon  the  former  shines  the  light  of  truth,  and 
gathers  the  air  of  freedom.  The  residence  of  mental  aristocracy 
are  there,  so  are  the  observatories  of  science.  The  occupants  of 
these  salubrious  hights  are  the  children  of  labor,  of  contempt  for 
mediocrity,  of  passion  for  struggle,  of  hate  for  tyranny,  of  pride 
for  capacity,  of  indignation  for  emptiness,  and  of  enthusiasm  for 
nature.  The  home  of  benefactors,  philosophers,  and  enlarged 
scholars  is  here.  Among  them  are  seen  no  random  prescription, 
no  blind  precipitous  zeal,  nor  pounds  for  breachy  intellects,  but 
accuracy,  definiteness  and  manliness. 

The  profession  is  not  poor  in  numbers,  but  indigent  in  honor- 
able ambition.  The  pride  of  its  members  like  the  thymus  gland 
has  dwindled  into  sightlessness.  The  undaunted  intellect,  the 
shame  of  imitation,  the  disgrace  in  never  arriving  at  manhood, 
the  pusillanimousness  of  plagiarism,  the  childishness  of  locking 
up  the  brain  and  hiring  thought  done,  the  weakness  of  riding  at 
another's  expense,  or  request,  do  not  sufficiently  bestir  us.  To 
shine  by  the  splendor  of  one's  own  burnished  intellect,  to  read 
the  word  in  its  vernacular,  to  despise  shadow,  to  feed  on  sub- 
stance, to  alter  and  make  circumstances,  to  banish  revery,  to 
resurrect  the  will,  to  bid  thought,  to  rule  self,  are  not  character- 
istics of  laggards,  mountebanks,  tools,  nor  bigots. 

Perception  in  the  concrete,  memory,  unbridled  imagination, 
animal  consciousness,  guessing,  assertion,  and  loquacity,  are  not 
costly  products.  They  flourish  spontaneously.  They  resemble 
the  wild  growth  of  the  forest.  One  can  have  them  without  ever 
rising  with  the  sun.  They  are  the  comrades  of  idleness,  bun- 
combe, vanity,  and  pretension.  But  exact  observation,  specific 
attention,  irrefragible  postulates,  rigid  inferences,  obedient 
thought,  and  catenated  speech,  are  not  the  fruit  of  lounging,  nor 
wishes,  nor  party,  but  of  resolution,  purpose,  and  toil.  The  un- 
disciplined, unbridled  mind  is  a  wilderness,  rank  with  products, 
which  requires  the  transmuting  hand  of  culture.  And  when  thus 
husbanded,  it  is  prepared  to  explore  science,  to  become  the  patron 
of  philosophy,  and  to  augment  happiness.  It  is  this  exaltation 
above  fitful  thinking,  of  gushing  feeling,  of  wild  fancy,  and  of 
headlong  asseveration,  that  we  want.  Blind  guides,  by  their 
sophistry,  would  convince  us  that  we  are  dying  because  of  ignor- 
ance of  a  certain  mineral,  herb,  theory,  or  their  sage  instructions. 
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To  all,  we  say ;  Science  as  it  is  in  the  human  constitution, 
confidence  in  their  capacity  to  acquire  it,  and  ^ceaseless  effort  for 
its  boundless  treasures. 

I  care  not  for  the  wranglings,  divisions,  persecutions,  poisons, 
specifics,  quacks,  nor  bigots,  nor  do-nothings  of  the  profession, 
provided  the  student  is  married  to  organic  science,  provided 
there  is  a  plastic  force  in  his  will,  provided  the  morass  of 
thought  has  been  ditched,  drained,  and  its  rich  loam  exposed  to 
light,  heat,  air,  and  dew.  Instead  of  sectarianism,  and  pet 
theories  that  can  never  leave  the  lap  that  dandles  them,  let  us 
work  for  the  enthronement  of  man  upon  himself — of  will,  let  us 
install  that  divine  sovereign.  Our  students  only  want  this  Jove 
of  the  soul  to  peer  through  voice,  feature,  and  gesture.  This  is 
the  right  they  want  protected  inviolate.  And  by  one  their  cause 
shall  receive  his  undivided  support.  Unfurled  canvas,  filled 
with  the  luckiest  breeze,  is  not  more  advantageous  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  ship,  than  a  free,  conscious  will  is  to  the  intellect. — 
Let  a  student  once  feel  this  inspiration — let  his  mind  once  be 
conscious  of  himself  as  its  master,  and  all  the  trammels  in 
tyranny  can  not  bind  him.  Sectarianism  may  require  popes  and 
creeds,  but  he  will  despise  them.  Free  agency  is  his  boast  and 
glory,  while  fatality — a  tool  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  he  spurns  as 
he  would  treason. 

The  noblest  feature  of  the  reformer  is  his  independence,  his 
originality,  his  actual  going  to  the  sources  of  philosophy  and 
interrogating  them  for  himself.  No  hitching  strap  noses  him 
about.  Hb  indignantly  snaps  every  fetter,  as  an  outrage  to  man, 
rises  bodily  into  manly  pride  and  self-dominion.  But  the  ig- 
noble feature  of  the  reformer  is  his  perfidy  to  self-hood — his  intol- 
erance. In  most  instances  he  forges  chains  more  intolerable  than 
those  from  which  he  escaped.  No  matter  how  correct  our  views, 
their  enforcement  upon  another  is  fraught  with  immense  mischief, 
and  in  this  lies  the  deadly  upas  of  the  profession.  It  is  gigantic 
in  evil.  It  blasts  for  time,  if  not  for  eternity,  the  manliness  of 
the  student,  and  by  inches  dies  because  of  his  barrenness. 

Little  minds,  the  contents  of  whose  mugs  they  suppose  com- 
prise all  that  is  possible,  when  they  are  elevated  to  a  position  in 
our  colleges,  consider  nothing  so  important  to  the  profession 
as   college  training.     These  institutions  are  not  indispensable, 
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they  are  but  conveniences  for  students.  They  should,  and  do, 
ordinarily,  possess  facilities  for  instruction,  that  are  not  found  with 
private  individuals.  They  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
seeker  after  science.  But  the  mind  that  thirsts  for  knowledge 
as  the  parched  earth  does  for  rain,  will  gather  it  from  every  ob- 
ject on  the  open  page  of  nature,  and  retiring  within  itself,  by  the 
growing  lamp  of  consciousness,  will  read  there  more  than  college 
halls  contain.  The  intellect  once  set  on  fire — once  pervaded  by 
unfaltering  attention,  will  receive  an  impetus  that  nothing  in  art 
or  nature,  can  stop.  The  orbs  of  space  are  no  more  sure  to  fol- 
low their  old  paths,  than  the  self-possessed  mind  is  to  pass  from 
hope  to  fruition,  from  faith  to  knowledge,  from  weakness  to 
strength,  and  from  obscurity  to  celebrity. 


Yellow  Fever. — According  to  a  statement  recently  made  in 
the  Gazette  Medicahy  the  yellow  fever  may  be  prevented  in  the 
majority  of  instances  by  previous  inoculation  with  the  diluted 
virus  of  a  reptile.  The  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Lucien  Papi- 
LAND,  who,  at  the  period  of  announcement,  had  performed  no 
less  than  2477  inoculations  on  persons  living  in  districts  ravaged 
by  yellow  fever,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Only 
288  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  inoculated  were  subsequently 
attacked  by  yellow  fever,  though  exposed  to  its  influences ;  68 
of  the  total  number,  or  2^  per  cent,  died;  and  2247,  or  90  per 
cent.,  were  altogether  protected.  Dr.  Papilland  calculates  that 
no  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  a  region  infest- 
ed by  yellow  fever  may  be  preserved  by  his  mode  of  preventive 
treatment.  The  history  of  the  discovery  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular. Some  time  since  Dr.  F.  Humboldt  announced  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  were  liable  to  be 
bitten  in  the  feet  and  legs  by  a  reptile  of  undetermined  species. 
Many  died  in  consequence,  but  those  who  survived  remained 
singularly  free  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  M.  Papilland 
inoculates  with  the  diluted  poison  of  the  reptiles,  which  he  irri- 
tates, until  it  bites  a  piece  of  sheep's  liver,  and  the  juice  of  the 
latter  thus  impregnated  is  the  material  employed  for  inoculation. 
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The  author  of  the  proposed  work  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  ye,-irs  in  lecturiuf  to 
medical  classes  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  especially  upon  the  Brain 
and  Mind . 

The  various  classes  that  have  honored  him  with  their  attendance  upon  his  lectures  on 
the  higher  departments  of  the  science  of  life,  have  repeatedly  solicited  of  him  the  publi- 
cation of  them. 

Because  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  these  Lectures  by  his  students,  the  great  importance 
or  the  subjects  discussed,  and  a  belief  that  they  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  hihterto 
hidden  portions  of  human  science,  the  Author  is  induced  to  publish  them — to  add  his 
mite  for  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  science,  and  especially  of  his  cherished  pro- 
fession. 

Because  of  the  folly  of  teaching  Medicine  for  comparatively  nothing  as  has  been  the 
practice  for  years  in  Cincinnati,  the  students  of  the  Author,  well  know,  that  abundance  in 
a  pecuniary  sense  can  not  be  his  boast. 

Therefore  he  his  induced  to  throw  out  this  Prospectus  to  his  friends  and  to  the  lovers  of 
the  nobler  sections  of  the  science  of  life,  and  to  offer  to  them  who  will  advance  one 
DOLLAR  prior  to  its  publication,  a  copy  of  the  volume  when  published.  The  price  of  the 
work  after  its  issue  will  be  two  dollars. 

The  assurances  that  have  been  given  to  the  Author  by  his  friends.,  justify  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  above  announcement  will  be  responded  to  by  his  friends  with  suffi- 
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Local  Treatment  of  Burns. — Dr.  Smith,  in  his  new  work 
on  the  practice  of  surgery,  recommends  the  application  of  cold 
water,  when  the  burn  is  only  superficial,  sometimes  adding  sugar 
of  lead,  opiates,  &c.,  as  indicated.  When  there  is  vesication, 
raw  cotton,  carded,  may  be  applied;  or  the  linimentnm  calcis 
spread  on  rags.  Glycerine  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Flour  is 
highly  serviceable,  but  is  not  applicable  in  cases  of  free  suppura- 
tion, as  the  pus  mixes  with  the  flour,  and  makes  an  inconvenient 
crust.  Powdered  chalk  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  flour. 
White  lead  ground  in  oil,  or  collodion  may  be  used  as  a  coat- 
ing, but  the  stimulus  of  the  ether  in  the  latter  gives  severe  but 
momentary  pain.  In  severe  burns  where  there  must  be  sloughing, 
warm  w^ater  dressing  from  the  first  moment  is  highly  approved. 
Poultices  are  objected  to  as  they  are  heavy,  become  rancid,  in- 
terfere with  cleanliness,  adhere,  and  become  receptacles  of  pus. 
The  Kentish  ointment,  made  by  incorporating  oil  of  turpentine 
with  common  basilicon,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  dressings  for 
deep  seated  burns,  as  they  always  require  excitation.  The  import- 
ant indications  are,  exclusion  of  the  air,  moderate  stimulation, 
and  prevention  of  adhesions  and  contractions  in  the  formation  of 
the  cicatrix. 


Prophylaxis  of  Puerperal  Convulsions. — M.  Pieda- 
GUEL,  one  of  the  physicians  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris,  recom- 
mends strongly  the  administration  of  quinine  and  sub-carbonate 
of  iron  to  lying-in  women  who  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
puerperal  fever.  He  prescribed  eight  grains  of  the  former  and 
thirty  of  the  latter  daily,  in  divided  doses,  to  every  woman  who 
entered  his  wards.  During  68  days  he  had  under  his  charge  61 
patients.  Of  these,  11  had  the  early  symptoms  of  the 'disease, 
which  did  not  continue  ;  1  came  in  from  another  hospital  where 
she  was  delivered,  with  the  fever,  and  delirious  ;  she  died  in  two 
days.  This  was  the  only  case  which  occurred  in  the  wards. — 
During  thirty-eight  days,  another  series  of  forty  women  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Of  these,  fifteen  had  slight 
symptoms  ;  two  were  severely  sick  ;  one  died,  of  puerperal  fever, 
w4tli  peritonitis  and  eflfusion  into  the  thorax.  Thus  out  of  ninety- 
one  women,  only  one  died  of  puerperal  fever  contracted  in  the 
wards. 
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Treatment  of  Cosumption. — Dr.  Richardson,  physician 
to  the  royal  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  has  published  a 
paper  entitled,  ''  Outline  of  a  hyjo^enic  code  for  the  treatment  of 
consumption,"  in  which  he  gives  the  following  rules,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  premonitory  stage,  the  stage  of  tubercular  deposits, 
and  the  next  stage,  "  when  the  local  mischief  is  much  further  ad- 
vanced." We  have  only  space  to  give  the  rules,  w^ithout  the  ex- 
planatory remarks. — 1 .  The  supply  of  pure  air  for  respiration  is 
the  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  consumptive  patient. 
2.  Active  exercise  is  an  essential  element  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption.  3.  A  uniform  climate  is  an  important  element 
in  the  treatm.ent  of  consumptives.  4.  The  dress  of  the  con- 
sumptive patient  should  be  adapted  to  equalize  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  6.  The  hours  of  rest  of  the  consumptive  patient 
should  extend  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  6.  The  occupation  of  the 
consumptive  patient  should  be  suspended  if  it  be  in  door  or  sed- 
entary ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  out-door  occupation  may  be 
advantageous.  7.  Cleanliness  of  body  is  a  special  point  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption.  8.  Marriage  of  consumptive  females 
for  the  sake  of  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease  by  pregnancy  is 
morally  wrong,  and  physically  mischievous,  9.  The  diet  of 
consumptive  patients  should  be  ample  and  should  contain  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  the  respiratory  elements  of  food  than  is  required 
in  health.  10.  The  medicinal  treatment  of  consumption  should 
in  the  main  be  of  the  tonic  class.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  says,  that  the  public  expect  to  be  cured  by  pills  and 
plasters,  and  not  by  a  series  of  instructions  tending  to  bring  men 
into  obedience  with  the  laws  of  nature.  In  this  country  the  main 
reliance  is  apt  to  be  placed  upon  quack  nostrums,  charms,  and 
placebos,  under  the  direction  of  the  unprofessional  persons  and 
charlatans,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  both  nature  and  sci- 
ence. 


Acne  Rosacea.  (Morris,  in  London  Lancet.) — Pulverize 
one  drachm  of  champhor  with  alcohol,  add  twice  the  quantity  of 
milk  of  sulphur,  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water,  to 
render  the  mixture  liquid  for  use.  With  the  finger  smear  this 
lotion  freely  over  the  face  at  night,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
morning ;  the  effect  is  generally  soon  apparent,  and  is  often  most 
striking. 
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Entropium  or  Inversion  op  the  Eyelid. — H.  Waldon  of 
the  London  Opthalmic  Hospital,  regards  as  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  an  unnatural  action  of  that  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle,  which  covers  the  tarsal  cartilage,  which  is 
thicker,  redder  and  stronger  than  at  any  other  part.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  he  cites  a  case  that  can 
at  will  invert  the  eyelids,  also  cases  that  were  treated  by  dissect- 
ing up  the  marginal  portion  of  this  muscle. 


Ink  for  Steel  Pens. — V^.  Logwood,  rasped,  Ibj;  yellow 
chromate  of  potash,  grs.,  Ixxij;  water,  qts.,  vj.  Boil  the  log- 
wood in  the  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  four  quarts,  strain  and 
add  the  chromate  of  potash.  This  ink  does  not  corrode  steel 
pens,  or  become  encrusted  upon  them,  and  writing  made  with  t 
may  be  washed  with  water,  or  submitted  to  dilute  acids  without 
injury.  The  author  of  this  recipe  says  he  has  used  this  ink  for 
two  years  without  renewing  his  steel  pens. 


Treatment  of  Bubo. — By  M.  Broca.  Bubo  has  two  stages 
of  development.  In  the  first  stage  the  engorgement  is  confined 
to  the  gland.  In  the  second  stage  the  engorgement  is  propagated 
to  the  adjacent  tissues.  By  the  second,  the  ravages  of  bubo  are 
caused.  The  object  of  the  physician  should  be  to  prevent  the 
second  stage.  Bubos  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  local  suppura- 
ting bubo,  and  the  indolent  constitutional  bubo.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  first  facts  of  secondary  syphilis  which  follows 
indurated  chancre :  the  former  appears  in  a  gland  that  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  part  that  is  the  seat  of  the  chancre, 
which  is  never  indurated,  and  never  gives  rise  to  constitutional 
syphliis.  Tha  constitutional  bubo  is  indolent,  while  the  local 
is  always  painful.  There  are  generally  many  of  the  former, 
whlV  jI  the^  latter  there  is  one  or  two,  and  they  near  each 
tner.  The  constitutional  is  hard,  the  local  less  so,  and  imparts 
a  sense  of  fluctuation.  He  punctures  the  local  bubo  in  its  first 
stage,  freely,  to  allow  a  free  exit  of  the  engorged  matter,  and 
applies  a  tepid  cutaplasm. 
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BY   W.    TYLER    SMITH,     ACCOUCHEK     TO     ST.    MARY  S     HOSPITAL,     AND 
LECTURER   ON   MIDWIFERY,    ETC. 

Gentlemen  :  In  my  last  lecture,  I  stated  briefly  the  evidence  and 
facts  which  favor  the  views  that  all  the  different  forms  and  mani- 
festations of  puerperal  fever  depend  on  a  specific  poison,  arising 
in  some  instances  sporadically ;  in  others,  prevailing  epidemi- 
cally ;  sometimes  due  to  the  zymotic  influence  present  in  erysip- 
elas, typhus,  gangrene,  surgical  fever,  and  some  other  diseases  ; 
communicable  from  patient  to  patient  by  the  attendants ;  and 
whose  earliest  known  effect  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood  of 
the  childbed  woman.  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different 
secondary  disorders  traceable  to  the  puerperal  poison. 

In  the  adynamic  form  of  puerperal  fever,  the  efiects  of  the 
poison  are  seen  in  their  most  terrible  and  virulent  form.  This 
type  of  the  puerperal  disease  has  prevailed  in  the  most  ravaging 
epidemics,  and  also  in  those  outbreaks  in  which  the  contagious 
spread  of  the  disorder  has  been  most  demonstrable.  Occasion- 
ally, patients  have  been  struck  by  the  disease  during  the  course 
of  labor,  or  within  a  few  hours  after  parturition.  In  other  cases? 
two  or  three  days  have  elapsed  before  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 
In  the  worst  cases,  patients  become  at  once  delirious  or  lethargic? 
the  pulse  being  very  rapid,  from  120  to  140  in  the  minute,  and 
feeble.  Occasionally,  acute  pain  is  complained  of,  but  more  fre- 
quently there  is  in  the  worst  cases  little  suffering  beyond  a  feel- 
ing of  indescribable  anxiety  and  depression  ;  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing of  cofiee-ground  matter  sometimes  distresses  the  patient. — 
19 
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The  countenance  is  commonly  sunken  and  dusky,  or  deeply 
pallid,  with  the  dark  circle  ronnd  the  eyes  strongly  marked. — 
The  skin  is  not  above  the  usual  temperature,  but  covered  with 
clammy  perspiration.  Tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen 
rapidly  supervenes.  Rigors  or  shiverings  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  There  is  little  or  no  sign  of  reaction,  and  in  the  worst 
cases  the  patients  die  in  a  state  of  collapse  within  a  short  time 
from  the  first  seizure.  Of  88  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Collins, 
death  occurred  in  2  cases  in  24  hours,  in  1  in  27  hours,  in  1  in 
36  hours ;  9  died  on  the  second  day,  and  15  on  the  third,  so  that 
24  perished  in  less  than  72  hours.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  states,  in 
the  worst  cases  this  disease  is  more  rapidly  fatal  than  any  other 
disease  met  with  in  this  country,  except  cholera.  Mr.  Hey  men- 
tions a  casein  which  death  followed  in  less  than  eighteen  hours. 
When,  from  the  less  virulent  action  of  the  poison,  or  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  the  disease  is  more  protracted,  the  same 
symptoms  are  present,  but  in  a  milder  form  and  degree.  The 
invasion  of  the  disease  generally  begins  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  and  is  commonly  ushered  in  by  shivering.  There  is  in  the 
earlier  stages  increased  heat  of  skin.  The  tongue  is  sometimes 
coated,  at  others  red  ;  but,  as  happens  with  every  variety  of 
puerperal  fever,  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  termination,  the  tongue  remains  toler- 
ably clean.  The  prostration  is  less  profound,  and  there  is  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  Profuse  sweating  is  a  very  common  and  distress- 
ing accompaniment  of  the  disorder.  In  some  cases  this  is  so 
strongly  marked,  and  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  disease, 
that  Dr.  Blundell  described  it  as  a  distinct  form  of  puerperal 
fever,  under  the  name  of  hidrosis.*  The  sweat  and  the  breath  are 
very  often  accompanied  by  a  sweetish  pus-like  odor.  The 
sweatino"  of  puerperal  fever  does  not  diminish  the  secretion  of 
urine,  nor  does  it  abate  the  quickness  of  the  pulse.  An  intoler- 
able thirst  prevails,  and  the  patient  drinks  immense  quantities  of 
whatever  fluid  she  may  be  allowed.  Dark  spots,  or  ecchymoses 
appear  upon  the  wrists  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  After  two 
or  three  days,  profuse  diarrhoea  occurs,  but  though  it  often  ap- 
pears to  be  critical  in  its  nature,  it  brings  little  or  no  relief,  and 
the  patient  is  harassed  by  frequent  dejections  and  vomiting.  The 
lochia  are  commonly  but  not  invariably  suppressed.    More  fre- 
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quently,  the  breasts  become  flaccid  without  secretion ;  but  this  is 
Dot  always  the  case.  The  pain  is  often  intermittent,  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  most  severe,  sometimes  giving  the  attendants 
and  the  medical  practitioner  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  after-pain.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  remarkably 
clear,  until  toward  the  termination  of  the  disorder.  One  of  the 
most  constant  and  distressing  symptoms  is  tympanites.  This 
comes  on  more  rapidly,  the  more  acute  the  disease  may  be,  and 
soon  rises  to  such  a  hight  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  heart.  The  patient  may,  in  a  few  hours,  become 
larger  than  she  was  before  delivery.  Considerable  quantities  of 
flatus  may  be  discharged,  but  no  diminution  in  size  is  perceptible, 
the  distension  appearing  to  depend  on  an  immense  secretion  of 
air  by  the  mucus  membrane,  with  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat. 
In  the  cuurse  of  the  disease,  obscure  symptoms  of  uterine  inflam- 
mation, with  enlargement  of  the  organ,  or  of  peritonitis,  pleuritis, 
or  pneumonia,  are  met  with.  When  the  disease  proceeds  to  a 
fatal  termination,  the  patient  succumbs  to  exhaustion,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  becoming  more  frequent  and  feeble,  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  or  effusion  into  the  pleural  or  pericardial  cavities 
takes  place,  and  low  delirium  or  coma  is  present  for  some  time 
before  dissolution.  In  the  rare  cases,  which  terminate  favorably, 
sweating,  purging,  or  diuresis,  appears  to  relieve  the  patient,  and 
she  slowely  recovers  from  a  state  of  great  debility,  remaining 
long  afterwards  in  a  condition  of  extreme  debility  both  of  mind 
and  body.  In  comparatively  rare  cases,  the  chief  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  gastric,  bilious,  and  enteritic  irritation,  but  these 
are  amongst  the  more  favorable  forms  of  puerperal  disease. 

The  morbid  changes  met  with  after  death  are  very  various.  In 
the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  nothing  has  been  met  with  beyond 
non-coagulability,  thinness,  and  blackness  of  the  blood.  The 
blood  in  these  cases  resembles  that  of  persons  killed  by  light- 
ning or  hydrocyanic  acid.  There  may  be  no  signs  whatever  of 
any  local  inflammation,  or  disease  of  the  uterus  or  other  organs. 
In  the  less  virulent  and  more  protracted  cases,  purulent  infection 
of  the  blood  has  been  detected,  and  pus  has  been  found  in  the 
veins  and  other  structures  of  the  uterus.  Congestion  of  the  lungs, 
gangrenous  abscess  of  their  organs,  or  effusions  of  mixed  pus, 
serum,  and  lymph  into  the  pleuras,  have  been  observed.    In  some 
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cases,  spots  of  ulceration  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  purulent 
collections  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  are  recorded.  Abscesses  in  the 
omentum  have  been  frequently  found,  so  have  eflusions  of  sanious 
pus  and  feebly  organized  lympth  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  partic- 
ularly about  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  uterus  and  the  muscular  structure  have  been  found  softened 
and  in  a  state  approaching  to  gangrene,  particularly  the  posterior 
part  of  the  organ. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  sporadic  cases  of  puerperal  disease 
are  sometimes  caused  by  the  absorption  of  sanious  lochial  dis- 
charges, or  the  decomposition  of  coagula  or  portions  of  retained 
placenta  within  the  uterus.     There  is  also  another  mode  in  which 
sporadic  puerperal  fever  may  occur.     There  is  some  peculiarity 
about  the  state  of  constitution  which  obtains  in  pregnancy  and 
parturition,  tending  to  assimilate  numerous    other  affections  to 
the  puerperal  type.     It  may  be  seen,  that  in  the  case  of  a  healthy 
pregnant  woman   attacked  with  small-pox  or  scarlatina,   before 
abortion  or  premature  labor  is  produced,   the   disease  begins  to 
assume  the  puerperal  type.     At  any  other  time  than  after  par- 
turition, the  presence  of  putrid  matter  in  the  uterus  does  not  ex- 
cite any  great  constitutional  disturbance,  as  witnessed  in  the  case 
of  polypi  removed  by  ligature.     Any  inflammation  of  the  os  or 
cervix  excited  by  a  diflicult  labor,  or  peritonitis  caused  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  violent  contractions  of  the  uterus,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  run  into  puerperal  fever.     After  the  Csesar- 
ean  section,  the  patient  suffers  from  an  almost  exact  likeness  of 
puerperal  fever.     Dr.  Simpson  very  ably  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween puerperal  and  surgical  inflammations  and  fevers,  and  refers 
this  similarity  to  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  uterus 
after  labor  and  a  wound  after  a  surgical  operation.     No  doubt 
this  is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  as  regards  the  occur- 
rence of  phlebitis.     But  there  is  in  the  pregnant  and  parturient 
woman  a  state  of  constitution  which  predisposes  her  to  the  for- 
mation of  some  virus  or  poison,  capable  of  producing  the  puer- 
peral type  even  before  delivery,  or  even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  labor.     This  is  the  case  after  mechanical  injuries  of  the 
gravid  uterus.     It  is  observed,  in  cases  of  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  or 
any  other  visceral  inflammation  occurring  during  pregnancy. — 
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Before  the  uterus  has  been  excited  to  expel  its  contents,  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  peculiar  puerperal  type  of  disease.  If  a 
gravid  woman  be  attacked  with  erysipelas,  she  suffers  from  the 
symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  or  inflammation  before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  the  infant  may,  when  born,  be  affected  with  erysip- 
elas, and  die  within  a  few  hours  after  birth.  Thus,  then,  it  seems 
capable  of  demonstration  that,  apart  from  the  ^state  of  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterus  after  parturition,  and  especially  that  part 
of  it  from  which  the  placenta  has  been  separated,  there  is  in  the 
habit  and  constitution  of  the  gravid  woman,  some  peculiarity 
which,  under  numerous  circumstances,  produces  the  virus  or 
poison  w4iich  gives  their  characteristic  to  the  multiform  varieties 
of  puerperal  inflammatory  and  febrile  disease.  Amongst  the 
predisposing  causes  of  puerperal  fever  in  any  of  its  forms,  anxiety 
of  mind  and  depressing  emotions  during  pregnancy,  or  at  the  time 
of  labor,  hold  a  very  prominent  place.  This  is  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill  and  many  other  writers. — 
Undoubtedly  this  cause  is  a  main  agent  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  sporadic  causes  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Churchill  ob- 
serves :  ''  Several  of  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen  were  mainly 
attributable  to  this  cause." 

In  many  cases  of  _  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  of  a  more  or  less 
acute  form  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  disease.  In  some 
epidemics,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  has  been  so  universal 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  peritonitis  formed  the  essence 
of  puerperal  fever,  and  puerperal  peritonitis  and  puerperal  fever 
came  to  be  used  as  almost  synonymous  terms.  This  was  very 
much  the  state  of  medical  opinion  up  to  the  time  when  Guthrie, 
BouiLLAUD,  and  Dr.  David  Davis  initiated  the  doctrine  of  phle- 
bitis and  purulent  affection  of  the  blood,  so  ably  and  laboriously 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Egbert  Lee.  Recent  outbreaks  of  the  dis- 
ease have  not  manifested  the  peritonitic  type  so  strongly  as  pre- 
vious epidemics,  but,  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  the 
peritoneal  disorder  is  the  chief  local  manifestation  of  the  disease. 

In  puerperal  peritonitis,  or  fever  with  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, the  disease  usually  commences  within  two  or  three  days 
after  parturition,  and  seldom  longer  than  a  week  after  labor. — 
Cases  are  on  record,  in  which  it  has  commenced  before  the  be- 
ginning of  labor,  or  during  the  course  of  parturition.     I  have 
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already  referred  to  the  iuflnence  of  contagion  and  infection  in 
producing  this  form  of  disease.  Patients  with  easy  labors,  and 
without  a  sign  of  inflammatory  disorder,  may  have  puerperal  pe- 
ritonitis as  the  result  of  contagion  or  infection,  when  exposed  to 
erysipelas,  gangrene,  or  any  of  the  disorders  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  puerperal  fever.  It  may  also 
arise  from  injury  of  the  peritoneum  during  the  course  of  violent 
labors,  or  from  exposure  to  cold.  When  caused  in  these  modes, 
it  is  almost  universally  converted  into  the  febrile  puerperal  type. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  parietes  or 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  in  others  it  is  a  result  of  uter- 
ine phlebitis.  The  disease  may  involve  the  whole  peritoneal 
membrane,  or  it  may  be  localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nteras.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaria. 

The  symptoms  of  puerperal  peritonitis  are  generally  in  stronger 
relief  than  the  symptoms  of  any  other  form  of  puerperal  fever. 
Tenderness,  pain,  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
touch,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus,  is  general- 
ly observed.  Yet  pain  is  not  always  present.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  entirely  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases,  and 
where  post-mortem  examinations  have  proved  peritonitis  to  exist. 
Dr.  Ferguson  found  that  out  of  173  cases,  this  symptom  was  ab- 
sent in  19.  The  pulse  is  invariably  rapid,  remaining  throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease  at  from  120  to  140.  This  is  the  symp- 
tom which  in  every  variety  of  puerperal  fever  never  fails  of  ex- 
pressing truly  the  condition  of  danger.  It  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, that  whatever  the  other  indications  may  be,  the  puerperal  wo- 
man is  never  safe  whose  pulse  rises  steadily  above  100.  In  pu- 
erperal peritonitis,  the  pulse  is  quick  from  the  termination  of  la- 
bor, and  it  has  been  observed  that  where  the  disease  is  threatened, 
the  subsidence  of  the  circulation,  which  is  natural  after  labor,  does 
not  take  place.  This  rising  of  the  pulse  is  the  earliest  symptom 
of  peritoneal  inflammation.  Before  the  commencement  of  pain, 
rigor  or  shivering  almost  invariably  occurs.  Sometimes  it  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  prolonged  creeping  over  the  surface 
of  the  body  ;  at  others,  it  is  so  marked  that  the  teeth  chatter,  and 
the  patient  asks  to  be  held  in  bed,  so  violent  is  the  muscular  shud- 
dering. While  the  rigor  is  most  distressing,  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  natural  standard.    The  state  of 
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the  tongue  is  variable — sometimes  red  at  the  edges,  with  a  white 
streak  in  the  center,  at  others   coated   and   red,  and  sometimes 
without  much  decided  alteration  from  the  natural  state.     When 
the  other  tissues  of  the  uterus  are  involved,  this  organ  is  swollen, 
and  can  be  felt  distinctly  and  painfully,  until  the  rising  tympanitis 
disguises  it.     There  artf  cases  in  which  the  uterus  attains  a  very 
large  size,  after  having   contracted,  subsequent   to   labor.     The 
tympanitic  distension  which  ensues  is  often  very  great,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  is  further  increased  by  effusion  of  sero- 
pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  when  the  surface  acquires 
a  peculiar  doughy  or  boggy  feel.     Sickness  is  very  constantly 
present  in  this  disease,  and  adds  'greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the 
patient,  from  the  compression  of  the  abdomen  by  the  efforts  at 
vomiting.     Dysuria  is  complained  of,  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-colored.     As  the  disease  progresses,  purging  commonly  su- 
pervenes, the  motions  becoming  dark  and  offensive  toward  the 
last.     Throughout,  the  breathing  is  short  and  painful,  and  ceph- 
alalgia is  often  present.     Beyond  this,  the  brain  is  frequently  un- 
affected until  the  close  of  the  disease  approaches.     The  physiog- 
nomy is  from  the  first  distressing  and  pinched,  so  as  to  be  almost 
of  itself  characteristic  of  the  disease.     No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  disease  can  mistake  the  indications  afforded  by  the  coun- 
tenance and  the  pulse.     The  dark  areola  surrounding  the  eyes, 
the  dilated  pupil,  the  glassy  surface  and  bloodless  conjunctiva,  give 
a  lustrous  and  unearthly  appearance  to  the  eyes  in  all  cases  of 
puerperal  fever,  whatever  the  special  complication,  when  the  dis- 
ease is  fully  formed.     Occasionally  in  this  disease  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  sudden  transferrence  of  disease  to  the  pleura,  and, 
more  rarely,  to  the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain.     When  the 
peritoneal  inflammation  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages,  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  less  severe,  and  the  pain 
more  local,  than  in  general  peritonitis,  being  felt  most  distinctly 
in  the  iliac  regions,  and  sometimes  on  one  side  only.     With  the 
local  peritonitis,  there  is  generally  inflammation  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments, the  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
the  ovaria.    Suppuration  and  abscesses  sometimes  form  in  these 
structures,  and  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  either  bm'st spontane- 
ously on  the  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdonien  or  into  the 
vigna  or  rectum,  or  they  sometimes  admit  of  puncture  and  arti- 
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ficial  evacnation.     A  fatal  result  is  almost  invariable  when  pus  is 
formed  in  any  considerable  quantity  upon  the  peritoneal  surface. 

The|pathologieal  changes  consist  of  effusions  of  pus  or  of  lymph, 
rarely  so  highly  organized  after  ordinary  peritonitis,  seropurulent 
effusions  and  abscesses  of  the  surface  of  the  uterus  or  its  append- 
ages, or  of  the  omentum.  In  many  cashes,  the  uterus  is  found 
diseased,  the  inflammatory  disorder  having  extended  from  the 
uterus  to  the  peritoneum,  or,  in  some  cases,  from  the  peritoneum 
to  the  uterus.  Softening  of  the  parietes,  patches  of  gangrene, 
abscesses  in  the  walls,  and  collections  of  pus  in  the  veins  of  the 
uterus  are  met  with. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  advances  ever  made 
in  the  pathology  of  puerperal  fever  consists  in  the  knowledge  we 
have  obtained,  in  recent  years,  of  the  existence  of  uterine  phle- 
bitis as  a  very  common  and  destructive  form  of  puerperal  disease. 
The  occurrence  of  uterine  phlebitis  and  suppuration  of  the  veins 
in  isolated  cases  had  long  been  known,  but  no  other  inquiries,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  have  at  all  equaled  the  researches  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Lee,  in  this  particular  department,  and  it  is  to  his  extended  in- 
vestigatjons  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
of  uterine  phlebitis  as  it  occurs  after  parturition.  Others  have, 
as  I  believe,  with  truth,  controverted  Di.  Lee's  views  of  the  entire 
dependence  of  puerperal  fever  upon  uterine  inflammation  and 
phlebitis,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  shown,  that  where  phlebitis  ex- 
ists, it  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  an  expression  of  constitutional  dis- 
order, and  especially  of  a  poisoned  or  diseased  state  of  the  blood, 
rather  than  an  idiopathic  disease.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, and  others,  prove  that  puerperal  fever  may  destroy  patients 
before  there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  the  occurrence  of  phlebi- 
tic  inflammation,  and  that  in  such  cases  no  pathological  changes 
beyond  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  are  met  with.  Many  facts 
in  the  history  of  puerperal  fever  prove  that  before  the  purulent 
infection  of  the  blood,  believed  byScAXZoxi  and  others,  to  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  the  disease,  has  taken  place,  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  circulating  fluid,  which  may,  in  some  cases,  destroy 
the  patient  long  before  the  suppurating  stage  has  been  reached. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  the  cases  he  has  collect- 
ed, show  that  healthy  obstructive  inflammation  of  the  veins,  the 
result  of  simple  traumatic  injury,  does  not  result  in  purulent  in- 
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fection  of  the  blood,  but  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  pysemia. 

Uterine  phlebitis  generally  commences  on  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day  after  labor,  with  shivering,  or  rigor  and  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  which  ranges  throughout 
from  110  to  140  and  150.  there  is  usually  pain  in  the  hypogas- 
tric, or  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  the  pain  becoming  more  evident 
upon  deep  pressure.  There  is  also  pain  in  the  back,  or  in  one  or 
both  hips,  extending  downwards  to  the  thighs.  The  pain  is  gen- 
erally intermittent,  and  is  sometimes  absent  for  many  hours. — 
The  patient  is  usually  anxious  to  be  quiet,  every  movement  of  the 
body  greatly  increasing  the  pain  when  this  symptom  is  present. 
But  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  pain  alone  is  not  so 
considerable  as  to  indicate  the  dangerous  state  of  the  patient, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  absent  altogether.  The  lochia  may 
become  offensive  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder  ;  they  may 
be  scanty,  or  they  may  remain  in  normal  quantity  and  quality. 
The  mammary  secretion  is  usually  suspended ;  but  in  some  cases 
it  continues  until  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  perspiration  is  very  distressing,  and  constant,  and 
after  three  or  four  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
diarrhoea  is  generally  present.  At  intervals,  throughout  the 
course  of  the  disease,  violent  rigors  are  felt,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  make  successive  formations  of  pus,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammation  in  other  organs  beside  the  uterus.  The 
state  of  the  tongue  is  very  variable,  and  it  may  be  red  and  glazed, 
covered  by  a  creamy  fur,  or  scarcely  altered  from  the  natural 
state.  The  complexion  of  the  patient  is  at  first  little  altered,  ex- 
cept by  the  presence  of  a  hectic  spot  on  each  cheek.  The  mind 
is  clear,  but  the  speech  and  movements  of  the  patient  are  tremu- 
lous. The  patient  often  sleeps  tolerably  well,  and  frequently  ex- 
presses herself  as  feeling  better  ;  but  her  manner  is  anxious  and 
trembling,  thanking  those  about  her  so  nervously  for  the  slight- 
est attention,  that  her  state  in  this  respect  has  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  incipient  stage  of  puerperal  mania.  The  tympanitic 
distension  of  the  abdomen  is  not  the  least  distressing  symptom, 
giving  rise  to  hiccup,  vomiting,  and  greatly  interfering  with  the 
respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  secondary  phenomena  of  uterine 
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phlebitis  and  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  veins  become  evi- 
dent. The  patient  complains  of  pains  in  some  joint  or  joints; 
swellings  appear  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  articulations,  and 
erysipelatous  blushes  appear  on  the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  hips,  knees,  shoulders,  and  elbows,  are  the  joints 
most  commonly  attacked.  Large  suppurations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  joints  occur,  or  patches  of  slough  or  gangrene  form  at  the 
sides  of  the  erysipelatous  blushes.  Sometimes  the  secondary  in- 
flammation attacks  the  eye,  especially  the  left,  leading  to  rapid 
destruction  of  the  cornea.  These  external  suppurations,  however 
painful  and  exhausting,  are  considered  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
crises,  and  as  giving  some  faint  hopes  of  recovery.  Up  to  this 
point,  up  to  the  time  in  fact  when  external  suppuration  begins,  it 
is  acknowledged  by  the  best  authorities  that  we  have  no  positive 
signs  by  which  we  may  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  phlebitis. — 
This  is  stated  with  great  candor  by  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
writers  on  tlie  subject,  Dr.  McClintoc,  of  Dublin.  In  other  cases, 
the  secondary  inflammations  and  suppurations  are  internal,  and 
attack  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  omentum,  or  other  organs.  These 
complications  are  more  dangerous  than  the  external  secondary 
abscesses.  Tiiese  phenomena  cannot  exist  without  the  pya3mia 
of  which  they  are  the  results,  indicating  its  constitutional  effects. 
When  pus  is  present  in  the  veins,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
subside  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  adynamic  or  typhoid  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  low  state  of  system  thus  produced  and  the 
somewhat  similar  condition  which  exists  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  puerperal  virus  is  very  potent,  and  before  any  inflamma- 
tion or  s.uppuration  has  progressed  in  the  veins.  When  patients 
recover,  they  slowly  struggle  through  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
the  extensive  suppurations,  and  many  remain  blind  or  with  an- 
chylosed  joints  to  bear  witness  to  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  they  have  passed.  When  a  fatal  result  ensues,  the  patient 
dies  with  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  described,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  adynamic  form  of  puerperal  fever,  or  exhausted  by  the 
discharges  consequent  on  the  external  suppurations. 

The  tendency  of  the  puerperal  and  other  forms  of  pyaemia  to 
attack  the  joints,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  affection. 
Large  effusions  of  pus  and  sero-purulent  fluid  are  poured  out  in 
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the  joiDts  affected,  and  the  cartilages  are  often  eroded  and  de- 
stroyed to  a  remakable  extent.  No  explanation  has  been  given 
of  the  reasons  why  the  joints, 'the  eyes,  or  the  serous  membranes 
should  be  especially  selected.  I  would  suggest  the  probability, 
that  this  selection  may  depend  on  the  nourishment  of  parts  of 
the  eyes,  cartilages,  and  serous  membranes,  by  the  non-vascular 
permeation  of  the  tissues  by  the  liquor  sanguinis,  as  explained 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Toynbee.  The  diseased  liquor  sangui- 
nis, or  the  liquor  puris,  in  purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  affect  especially  those  tissues  of  the  body, 
in  which  special  provisions  exist  for  their  permeation  by  the 
colorless  parts  of  the  blood.  One  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of  puerperal  affections  of  the 
joints,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Coulson,  who  has  described  the  dissection 
of  numerous  cases  of  this  kind. 

Besides  uterine  phlebitis,  other  forms  of  puerperal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  occur.  That  which  affects  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels does  not  materially  differ  in  symptoms,  progress,  and  termi- 
nation from  phlebitis.  Inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  and 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  characterized  by  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  distressing  cephalalgia;  and  is  at- 
tended by  fever  of  low  type.  Occasionally  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  so  intense  as  to  entirely  mark  the  uterine  disease.  It  is  ush- 
ered in  by  the  same  symptoms  as  regards  rigors,  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  state  of  tongue  as  those  which  attend  the  other 
varieties  of  puerperal  inflammation.  Its  tendency  is  to  produce 
softening,  suppuration,  and  gangrene  of  the  substance  of  the 
uterus,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  puerperal  in- 
flammations. 

Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever  in  its  va- 
ried forms,  it  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  it  is  a  disease, 
almost  above  all  others,  open  to  Prevention  rather  than  Cure, — 
The  avoidance  of  injuries  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  in  difiicult  or 
instrumental  labors,  the  entire  removal  of  the  placenta,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  free  lochial  discharge,  with  the  avoidance  of  the 
possibility  of  inoculating  or  infecting  the  puerperal  woman  with 
any  of  the  poisons  which  admit  of  conversion  into  the  puerperal 
poison,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  preventing  the  appear- 
ance or  extension  of  this  terrible  disease.     As  regards  the  actual 
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treatment,  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  that  which  has 
been  most  successfnl,  or  best  borne  in  different  epidemics,  and  at 
different  places  and  times. 

The  opposite  extremes  of  pnerperal  fever — namely,  the  perito- 
neal and  inflammatory,  and  the  adynamic — are  those  which  most 
distinctly  admit  of  positive  rules  of  treatment.  In  puerperal 
peritonitis,  copious  venesection,  the  free  use  of  leeches,  mercuri- 
als, opium,  fomentations  and  stupes,  or  warm  poultices  to  the 
abdomen,  counter-irritation,  and  mild  aperients,  are  the  means 
upon  which  we  must  depend.  The  bleeding  must,  however,  be 
prompt,  to  be  of  service,  and  its  extent  must  be  measured  by  the 
p»owers  of  the  patient  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  A  full 
bleeding  to  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  at  the  outset  of  the  aisease, 
will  do  more  to  relieve  the  patient  than  any  subsequent  treatment. 
She  should  be  bled  in  the  upright  position  to  incipient  syncope, 
and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  in  a  few  hours,  or  the  abdo- 
men covered  with  three  or  four  dozen  leeches.  At  the  same  time, 
calomel  with  opium,  or  Dover's  powder,  should  be  given  in  re- 
peated doses,  at  small  intervals,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
ptyalism,  or  mercurial  inunction  should  be  resorted  to.  When 
general  and  local  blood-letting  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  pa- 
tient will  bear,  and  when  the  disease  continues,  a  large  blister 
over  the  abdomen,  is  of  great  service.  In  all  cases  of  puerperal 
peritonitis,  there  comes  a  time,  unless  the  patient  has  been  rapid- 
ly destroyed,  in  which  stimulants  are  required,  and  this  time 
comes  much  earlier  in  puerperal  than  in  oriinary  peritonitis.  It 
is  only  in  the  most  acute  forms  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  that  such 
an  active  plan  of  treatment,  as  that  now  indicated,  is  admissible. 
In  peritoneal  disorders  of  a  lower  type,  depletion  must  be  more 
sparingly  employed,  and  a  tonic  plan  earlier  resorted  to. 

In  the  most  adynamic  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  a  stimulating 
treatment  must  be  adopted  from  the  first,  and  wine,  brandy,  am- 
monia, and  quinine  are  required.  The  only  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dy that  can  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  is  blistering.  In  milder, 
or  more  mixed  cases,  a  small  bleeding  at  the  very  commence- 
ment is  sometimes  called  for,  or  the  application  of  a  few  leeches, 
but  as  the  patient  passes  rapidly  into  the  low  stage  of  the  disease, 
support  and  stimulus  become  necessary.  The  treatment  is  little 
different  from  that  required  in  marked  cases  of  typhus. 
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In  phlebitis,  the  employment  of  bleeding  is  a  vexed  question. 
Some  authorities  have  strongly  recommended  early  bleedino*,  and 
others  have  opposed  it,  advocating  a  tonic  regimen,  and  directing 
all  their  efforts  to  the  preservation  of  as  healthy  a  state  of  the 
blood  as  possible.  In  one  instance,  in  this  metropolis,  bleeding 
was  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  a  lying-in  hospital,  where  venesec- 
tion was  performed  on  the  very  first  approach  of  the  disease  and 
the  mortality  was  greater  than  when  an  opposite  plan  was  adopt- 
ed. In  the  present  state  of  our  experience  in  this  disease,  bleed- 
ing appears  to  be  called  for  at  its  commencement,  when  the  pain 
is  acute,  and  the  pulse  rapid.  But  this  disease  is  often  so  insidi- 
ous, and  its  progress  attended  by  such  remissions,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  decide  on  bleeding  until  distinct  evi- 
dences of  pyaemia  have  appeared,  when  bleeding  becomes  injuri- 
ous rather  than  otherwise.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  evident 
cinchona,  nitric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  ether,  ammonia,  strong 
animal  broths,  and  wine,  are  agreed  on  by  all  authorities,  as  the 
best  line  of  treatment.  Fain  must  be  allayed  by  opiates,  and  the 
painful  joints  bathed  with  opiate  embrocations,  or  a  chloroform 
liniment.  "When  collections  of  matter  are  evident  upon  the  sur- 
face, they  should  be  opened,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  external 
discharge  of  pus  adds  somewhat  to  the  chance  of  recovery.  Con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  or  brain,  must  be  met  by  sinapisms  or  blis- 
ters, and  the  meteorismus  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  by  car- 
minatives, turpentine  enemata,  or  the  introduction  of  a  tube  into 
the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  lay  down 
general  principles,  and  indicate  the  points  of  treatment,  within  the 
scope  of  a  lecture.  A  patient  suffering  from  the  disease,  now 
under  consideration,  will  tax  all  the  resources,  and  all  the  viiril- 
ance  of  the  most  able  and  painstaking  practitioner. — Lancet^ 
Nov.  15,  1856. 


One  Cause  of  Vomiting  in  Pregnancy. — By  M.  Brian. 
Unmanagable  vomitings  may  be  caused  by  the  confinement  of 
the  gravid  uterus  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ;  and  such  cases 
may  be  immediately  obviated  by  the  correction  of  this  mal- 
position by  manipulation. 
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ON  THE  IN-GEOWIXG  TOE-NAIL. 
G.  !^I.  Humphrey,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  says:  ''I 
have,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  read  so  many  letters  in  the  Medical 
Times,  and  other  journals,  on  the  subject  of  ^  the  in-growing  toe- 
nail, '  proposing  a  variety  of  painful  operative  procedures,  such  as 
removal  of  part  of  the  nail,  cutting  off  the  overhanging  edge  of 
skin,  cauterizing  the  fungous  growth,  as  it  is  called,  etc. ;  and  I 
have  seen  so  many  patients  who  have  suffered  under  this  trouble- 
some complaint  for  months,  and  even  years,  in  spite  of  their  hav- 
ing been  subject  to  much  torture,  under  the  hands  of  good,  even 
most  eminent  surgeons,  that  I  think  it  right  to  bring  before  your 
readers  a  simple  and  effectual  remedy.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  silver,  rolled  out  sufficiently  thin  to  admit  of  being  bent 
to  the  required  shape,  yet  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  moderate  pres- 
sure. This  should  be  nearly  the  length  of  the  nail,  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  inch  wide,  and  bent  into  somewhat  of  an  S  shape, 

or  rather  thus  ^.     The  lower  end  (5)  is,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 

b 
forceps,  to  be  carried  down  between  the  overhanging  ulcerated  skin 
and  the  nail,  and  hooked  under  the  rough  edge  of  the  latter.     The 
upper  end  (a)  then  carried  outwards,  and  secured  in  that  position 
by  a  strip  of  plaster,  and  a  bandage  round  the  toe.     By  this  means, 
the  inverted  edge  of  the  nail  and  the  skin  are  effectually  kept  from 
one  another,  and  passed  in  opposite  directions.     The  nail  is  a 
little  elevated,  and  the  '  fungous  growth '  very  soon  shrinks  under 
the  pressure  of  the  metal,  and  assumes  a  healing  aspect.     Often, 
when  the  silver  is  well  adjusted,  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  about 
with  comparative  ease  immediately  afterwards.     I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  it  for  several  days,  whem  a  marked  improvement  is 
usually  found  to  have  taken  place.     The  silver  is  readjusted  with 
oreater  ease,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  longer  time.     Gradually, 
the  ulcer  heals,  and  the  nail  grows  up  in  more  natural  shape  and 
appearance.     It  is  well,  however,  to  continue  the  use  of  the  silver 
for  sometime ;  and,  after  the  sore  has  quite  healed,  it  is  well  to 
insert  a  piece  of  lint,  or  small  flat  piece  of  silver,  under  the  edge 
of  the  nail,  to  prevent  the  tender  cicatrix  being  fretted  by  it,  and 
to  keep  down  the  skin.     The  patient  should  be  directed  to  avoid 
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tight  shoes,  and  not  to  cut  the  corner  of  the  nail  low  down.  In 
some  bad  cases,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  quiet, 
or  in  bed,  for  a  short  time  ;  and,  in  a  few,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  silver  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  lint,  secured  by  a 
strip  of  plaster. 

"  There  may  be  nothing  novel  in  the  plan  here  recommended, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  known  and  adopted  so  generally  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  suggested  itself  to  me  when  reflecting  upon 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  complaint,  and  endeavorino-  to  find 
'  some  better  means  of  treatment  for  this  very  painful  and  annoyinor 
malady  than  those  I  had  seen  employed,  feeling  certain  that  the 
removal  of  the  side  of  the  nail,  or  any  portion  of  it,  w^hich  is 
usually  done,  must  be  wrong,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  skin 
soon  occupies  the  vacancy  so  caused,  and  is  most  likely  to  be 
again  fretted  by  the  nail  growing  up  into  its  former  place.  Since 
I  adopted  the  above  plan,  some  years  ago,  I  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases,  have  instructed  some  pa- 
tients to  carry  out  their  own  cure,  and  have  not  failed  in  a  single 
instance.  The  size  and  exact  shape  of  the  piece  of  silver  must, 
of  course,  be  regulated  according  to  the  case,  and  a  little  nicety  of 
manipulation  is  required  to  insinuate  it  between  the  ulcerating 
skin  and  the  nail,  and  hook  it  under  the  edge  of  the  latter,  with- 
out inflicting  much  pain  in  the  exquisitely  tender  state  of  the 
part." — Medical  Examiner, 
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Stricture  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways,  and  depend- 
ent on  numerous  exciting  causes.  There  may  be  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  involved  in  the  membranous  urethra, 
which  may  give  rise  to  a  temporary  contraction  of  the  diameter 
of  that  part  of  the  male  organ,  and  assimilate  permanent  strict- 
ure; and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  narrowing  is  some- 
times the  result  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibers,  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  normal  urethra, 
and  continuous  posteriorly,  with  those  of  the  bladder.  In  very 
irritable  subjects,  the  muscles  are  very  prone  to  contract,  and  re- 
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spord  readily  to  causes  which  in  less  irritable  persons,  pro- 
duce no  inconvenience,  whatever.  These  conditions  are  as 
amenable  to  appropriate  treatment,  as  they  are  readily  excited  by 
mechanical  stimuli.  They  disappear  readily,  and  in  some  cases, 
rapidly,  under  appropriate  treatment ;  such  as  a  warm  hip-bath, 
continued  for  a  short  time,  fomentations  applied  to  the  parts,  api- 
ate  enemata,  or  an  apiate  by  the  mouth,  combined  with  rest, 
quietude  and  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Iitfiammation  may  cause 
contraction,  by  the  swelling  it  gives  rise  to.  The  lining  mem- 
brane may  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action  ;  either  at  one 
point,  as  the  result  of  injury  ;  or  may  involve  in  its  ravages,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mucus  membrane,  as  in  gonrrhea — one 
of  the  symptoms,  is  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream  of 
urine,  which  is  the  result  of  an  altered  and  contracted  state  of  the 
canal,  through  which  it  passes.  The  inflammatory  process  may 
be  exterior  to  the  urethra  ;  either  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  per- 
ineum, the  substance  of  the  postate,  or  adjacent  to  the  rectum ; 
in  which  case  the  bulging  of  the  parts  involved,  may  not  only  di- 
minish the  size  of  the  canal,  at  that  point,  but  may  even  close  it 
up,  and  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine,  with  all  its  untoward  con- 
sequences. The  treatment  indicated  in  such  a  case,  must  be  an- 
tiphlogistic, with  a  view  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  action ; 
withholding  the  catheter,  until  dire  necessity  requires  its  interpo- 
sition ;  using  the  bistoury,  however,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  pus.  The  canal  is  frequently  narrowed  by  chronic  changes 
of  a  structural  character,  taking  place  in  the  urethra,  which  con- 
stitutes true  stricture  y  a  condition  of  the  parts  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  aggravated  by  the  preceding  causes,  viz:  inflammation, 
and  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  The  terms  "  spasmodic 
sticture,"  and  "inflamed  stricture,''  are  intended  to  apply  to 
conditions  not  involving  organic  change;  but  may,  and  frequently 
do,  accompany  permanent  stricture.  Either  one  of  these  condi- 
tions may  be  present,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  other,  and  pro- 
duce temporary  narrowing  of  the  canal.  The  term  "stricture," 
is  intended  to  imply  an  organic  change  in  the  urethra,  resulting 
in  a  contraction  of  the  canal,  which  may  have  no  connection  with 
inflammatory  or  spasmodic  action. 

Stricture,  however,  frequently  results   from   inflammation  in- 
volving the  tissues  of  the  part ;  which  may  be  excited  into  action 
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in  various  ways.  It  may  be  the  result  of  specific  virus  acting  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  gonorrhea ;  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
most  prolific  cause.  Gonorrhea  is  by  no  means  a  rare  afiection  ; 
the  inflammation  is  very  often  of  long  standing,  and  of  a  kind 
that  favors  plastic  exudation  and  deposition:  hence  the  pernicious 
practice,  so  commonly  resorted  to,  in  the  treatment  of  this  mala- 
dy, by  strong  caustic  injections,  is  more  likely  to  aggravate,  than 
mitigate  the  evil.  A  chronic  inflammatory  process,  of  a  low 
grade,  but  little  if  any  higher,  than  congestion  in  the  scale  of  ac- 
tion— aided  by  a  prolonged  excitement  of  the  canal ;  either  by 
unhealthy  urine,  or  by  excess  in  venereal  indulgence,  may,  and 
frequently  does  result  in  stricture.  Acrid  urine  is  among  the 
most  prolific  causes;  acid  may  predominate  in  the  urine — it  may 
hold  in  solution  more  or  less  deposit;  urination  becomes  frequent, 
and  each  effort  gives  rise  to  smarting,  during  the  passage  of  the 
urine.  At  length,  a  constant  state  of  congestion  is  established  ;  and 
that  produces  not  only  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  a  quantity  of  plastic  exudation,  which  remains.  External 
injury  of  any  kind,  may  be  the  exciting  cause ;  giving  rise  to  an 
active  inflammatory  action  in,  and  about  the  part ;  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  solid  deposition — very  difficult  to  remove  by  ab- 
sorption. Hence,  violence  applied  to  the  perineum ;  such  as 
blows,  or  kicks,  give  rise  to  the  worst  form  of  the  malady.  The 
same  cause,  though  lightly  applied,  may  by  repetition,  produce 
the  same  eff*ect ;  as  contusion  of  the  parts,  by  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  any  other  means,  irritating  the  parts.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  unskillful,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  unnecessary  use  of  bougies,  or  other  instruments  pas- 
sed into  the  urethra.  Ulceration  of  the  urethra,  is  very  likely  to 
bring  about  a  contraction  of  the  canal,  during  the  healing  process  ; 
and  this  may  be  the  product  of  either  a  common,  or  specific  in- 
flammatory action.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  strictures  to 
cure,  is  the  contraction  of  the  orifice,  the  result  of  venereal  ulcera- 
tion. 

Plastic  deposit,  resulting  in  structural  change,  involving  the 
lining  membrane  on  the  one  part,  and  the  submucous  areolar  tis- 
sue on  the  other,  is  the  proximate  cause ;  and  it  is  found  much 
moro  frequent  in  the  latter,  than  the  former.  Stricture  is  found 
occupying  varied  portions  of  the  canal ;  at  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
20 
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thra ;  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  about  one  inch  from  the  former ; 
at  a  point  about  four  inches  from  the  orifice,  corresponding  with 
the  curve  of  the  penis,  and  the  suspensary  ligament ;  and  anteri- 
or to,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  membranous  urethra,  which 
is  some  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  orifice.  The  most  frequent 
points  of  occurrence,  are  at  the  curve,  and  in  front  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra.  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  a  tight  stricture 
is  found  at  any  one  point,  without  more  or  less  narrowing  accom- 
panies it  at  the  usual  points  anterior ;  in  other  words,  it  is  more 
common  to  find  a  plurality  of  strictures,  than  an  isolated  bad 
one. 

The  degree  and  extent  of  the  contraction,  vary.  In  some  cases 
a  simple  band  of  plastic  deposit  extends  across  the  canal,  from 
one  side  to  the  other;  this  uncommon  form  has  been  termed  the 
hAdle- stricture^  from  its  peculiarity  of  form,  and  difficulty  in 
this  respect,  from  all  othera.  In  other  cases,  the  stricture  is  tight, 
but  limited  in  extent,  resembling,  somewhat,  the  application  of  a 
thread  passed  round  the  part.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
contraction  is  more  extensive,  varying  from  a  few  lines,  to  an 
inch  in  extent ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  even  embracing  sev- 
eral inches  of  the  urethra. 

Posteriorly  to  the  stricture,  an  enlargement,  or  dilatation,  is  al- 
ways found  in  cases  of  long  standing ;  whereas,  anterior  to  it,  the 
parts  are  found  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  contraction.  The  dilata- 
tion varies  very  much  in  size.  It  may  not  be  larger  than  to  con- 
tain an  ounce  or  more  of  urine,  favoring  ulceration  of  the  lining 
mucous  membrane.  In  this  sac,  calculus  matter  collects,  and 
being  retained  there,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  stone,  which 
may  increase  and  fill  the  whole  space.  From  the  part  involved 
in  the  stricture,  and  from  the  general  mucous  membrane,  a  pre- 
ternatural discharge  proceeds,  at  first  clear,  then  puriform,  and 
liable  to  be  increased  by  accidental  causes — which  always  in- 
creases and  aggravates  the  congestion.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  prostate,  is  very  likely  to  be  brought  about,  giving  rise  to  an 
increased  discharge.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder,  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease,  becomes  afiected,  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  mucous  tissue  alone,  but  involves  the  muscular 
coat  to  a  very  great  extent,  leaving  it  in  a  thickened  and  hyper- 
trophied  condition ;  in  consequence,  of  which,  both  fasciculation 
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and  sacculation  of  the  bladder  follow  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
morbid  changes  taking  place.  It  is  supposed  that  these  enlarged 
muscular  fibers,  arranged  in  fasciculi ;  act  forcibly  on  the  urine  ; 
the  urine  in  turn  being  forced  back  by  the  stricture,  reacts  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to  protrusion  through  the  spaces 
between  the  fasciculi.  Cysts  are  thus  formed,  which  receive 
gradual  acquisitions  to  their  walls,  and  may  attain  a  very  large 
size ;  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  the  normal  bladder  in  magni- 
tude. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  organ,  is  one  of  the  many 
complications.  Morbid  sympathy  does  not  end  with  the  bladder, 
however ;  the  kidneys  are  almost  sure  to  become  involved ;  first 
by  irritation,  bringing  about  functional  derangement,  then  organic 
change.  The  kidneys,  pelvis  and  ureters,  in  turn  become  very 
much  dilated,  giving  rise  to  a  copious  puriform  discharge  from 
their  tissue.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  stone  takes  place ;  the 
viciated  secretion  of  the  kidneys  tends  to  the  deposition  of  calcu- 
li, and  this  again  obstructed  in  its  exit,  by  the  abnormal  change  of 
the  urethra. 

The  symptoms  are  so  insidious  in  their  approach,  that  they  may 
not  be  recognized  by  the  patient.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  that 
attracts  the  attention,  is  the  diminished  size  of  the  stream,  which 
in  time  becomes  twisted  and  scattered  ;  the  desire  to  urinate  is 
more  frequent  and  slow,  in  its  passage,  and  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  pain  of  the  bladder  and 
penis,  which  subsides  on  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  Even  after 
urination,  a  few  drops,  and  sometimes  a  large  quantity,  pass 
away  involuntarily,  from  the  dilatation  just  behind  the  stricture. 
The  linen,  in  consequence,  is  kept  constantly  wet.  The  increased 
frequency  to  urinate  is  most  observed  at  night.  The  abnormal 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  may  be  increased  by  excess  at  table, 
or  exercise,  resembling  gonorrhea,  which  may  not  be  entirely 
confined  to  the  urethra,  but  extend  to  the  bladder.  Pain  in  the 
loins,  thighs  and  perineum  becomes  troublesome.  In  tight  strict- 
ure the  urine  may  escape  drop  by  drop.  Erection  is  often  pain- 
ful ;  during  emission,  no  semen  passes  along  the  urethra — this 
fluid  returns  to  the  bladder,  to  be  afterwards  discharged  in  an  al- 
tered state,  along  with  the  urine.  Enlarged  testicles  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  the  rectum,  also,  sympathizes ;  in  some  in- 
Btances,  it  becomes  prolapsed,  inflamed,  fissured,  ulcerated,  or 
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affected  with  piles;  it  is  not  UDCommon  to  find  stricture  involvinor 
both  bowels  and   urethra,  at  the  same  time.     Straining,  in  bad 
cases,  is  such  as  to  empty  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  bladder. — 
Hernia  is  sometimes  induced.     An  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
is  one  of  the  many  complications ;  and  should  it  be  chronic,  re- 
lief from  the  unfavorable  symptoms  may  sometimes    be  experi- 
enced, by  the  prostatic  tumor  performing  the  duty  of  a  breakwater, 
and  in  this  way  protecting  the  part  originally  affected.     Should 
ulceration,  or  abcess,  affect   the  gland,  a  common  result,  in  that 
event,  the  symptoms  become  much   aggravated.     In  proportion 
as  the  kidneys  become  involved,  their  secretions  become  more 
and  more  changed ;  and  the  acrid  urine,  passing  along  the  ure- 
thra, reacts  upon  the  urethral  disease,  and  makes  bad  worse. — 
Ketention,  is  liable  at  any  time  to  occur,  from  constriction  being 
suddenly  increased,  either  by  inflammatory  action,  or  spasom,  or 
both  combined.     From  this  condition  of  the  parts,  extravasation 
of  urine  is  almost  sure  to  follow  as  a  consequence ;  and  abscess 
forms,  the  contents  of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  es- 
tablishes fistula  in  perineo,  when  the  symptoms  are  at  least  mit- 
igated for  a  time.     In  protracted  and   severe  cases,  the  general 
health  gives  way  to  the  disease ;  the  flesh  and  strength  gradually 
but  steadily  fail ;   the  digestive  apparatus   is  no  longer  able  to 
perform  its  accustomed  duty  ;    the  countenance  becomes  sallow, 
and  the  patient  presents  to  the  observer  an  expression  peculiarly 
pathognomonic  of  the  malady,  which  is  undermining  the  very 
frame- work  of  the  man.     General  irritation  is  now  established  ; 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  kidneys  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent ;   small   quantities   of  purulent,    mucous  and  ammonical 
urine  pass  frequently,  attended  with  distressing  sensations  :   fe- 
brile reaction  returns  with  frequency  and  great  force  ;  emaciation 
advances  rapidly ;  the  appetite  and  digestion  give  way  to  the  pros- 
trating eflects  of  the  malady  ;   and  at  length  coma,  accompanied 
w^ith  the  unmistakable  signs  of  approaching  dissolution,  closes  the 
Bcene ;   leaving  the  mortal  remains,  of  what  once  was  a  powerful 
man,  to  tell  the  mournful  tale. 

[to    be   CONTDOrED.] 
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CHILDEEN  m  EUSSIA. 
In  the  life  of  a  Russian  peasant  there  is  a  period  anterior  to  all 
tunics,  mantles,  and  even  sheepskins,  during  which  they  live  a 
kind  of  mummy  life,  only,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  it  is  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  stage  of  their  existence.  For  the  youngest 
children  are  alvi^ays  swaddled,  and  rolled  up  tight  in  bandages 
so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  put  away  without  risk  of  get- 
ting themselves  into  mischief  or  danger.  On  entering  one  of 
their  houses,  an  enthusiastic  traveler  thinks  he  has  come  upoa 
some  pagan  tribes,  having  their  idols  and  penates  with  the  heads 
well  carved  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  left  in  block.  He  looks 
curiously  at  one  laid  upon  a  shelf,  another  hung  to  the  wall  on  a 
peg,  a  third  swung  over  one  of  the  main  beams  of  the  roof,  and 
rocked  by  the  mother,  who  has  the  cord  looped  over  her  foot. — 
"  Why,  that  is  a  child  !"  cries  the  traveler,  with  a  feeling  similar 
to  that  experienced  on  treading  upon  a  toad  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  stone.  "  Why,  what  else  should  it  be  ? "  answers  the  moth- 
er. Having  learnt  so  much,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  inquisitive 
traveler  wishes  to  inform  himself  about  the  habits  of  the  creature; 
but  his  curiosity  being  somewhat  damped  bj^the  extreme  dirt  of 
the  little  figure,  he  inquires  when  it  was  washed.  "Washed! 
what,  wash  a  child  ?     You  would  kill  it." — Banner  of  Light. 


[Communicated. 

WHAT  INDUCTION  HAS  DONE  FOR  MEDICINE. 

Messrs  Editors  : — All  history,  has  proven  medicine,  like  the  oth- 
er sciences,  much  dependent  for  its  characteristic  features  upon  the 
molding  power  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
available  fruits  of  industry. 

The  progressive  improvement  of  empirical  medicine,  through  its 
early  ages  from  Hippocrates,  down  to  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon, 
has  verified  this  fact.  The  cumulative  knowledge  of  appliances 
in  the  use  of  specifics,  registered  on  the  tables  of  the  heathen 
temples— the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Belsur,  Avicenna, 
etc.,  all  accord  in  this — they  all  prove  the  resources  of  medicine, 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  from  observation  and  experience. 
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Epochs  in  medicine  could  then  alone  take  rise  from  important 
accidental  developments  in  experience — discoveries  occuring  in 
the  strict  line  of  observation. 

But  medicine  was  destined  to  revolution  in  its  integral  consti- 
tution. Genius^  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century, 
modified  the  .entire  range  of  science,  and  brought  in  philosophy 
as  a  basis  of  every  system  of  human  investigation,  placed  medi- 
cine ,  also,  upon  high  grounds.  The  inductive  logic,  infused  into 
the  minds  of  men  a  new  impulse,  whose  fertilizing  power  has  de- 
veloped the  most  marvelous  fruits  in  this  science. 

Harvey  was  led  by  induction,  from  general  facts  related  by 
Seevetius,  Columbus,  C^salpinus,  and  others,  in  relation  to  the 
functions  of  the  blood,  to  suspect  the  specific  character  of  its 
circulation,  and  he  only  needed  the  description  of  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  heart,  given  by  J.  B.  Cannanus  and  Fabricus, 
to  establish  his  convictions,  and  thus  to  lead  him  to  a  demon- 
stration of  his  theory. 

"Was  it  not  induction  from  general  facts,  also  related  to  Har- 
vey's discovery,  which  led  Paeey  to  his  method  of  arresting 
haemorrhages,  by  ligature,  instead  of  the  actual  cautery  ? 

Jenner  was  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  benefits  of  vaccina- 
tion, without  the  advantages  of  induction.  In  the  county  of  Dor- 
set, (England,)  it  was  found  that  persons  accustomed  to  milking 
cows,  having  the  peculiar  eruption,  then  prevalent  among  cattle, 
were  similarly  afiected,  and  it  was  observed  also,  that  those  hav- 
ing had  this  peculiar  eruption,  were  exempt  from  small-pox. — 
When  the  cow-pox  was  found  to  prevail  also  at  Gloucester,  and 
that  persons,  affected  there,  were  likewise  proof  against  small-pox, 
Jenner  deduced  from  these  general  facts,  one  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, which,  while  it  has  immortalized  its  discoverer  has  also 
conferred  inappreciable  blessings  upon  humanity. 

CuLLEN  in  observing  the  supervention  of  chill  in  a  variety  of 
febrile  diseases,  was  led  by  induction  to  his  theory  of  fever,  which 
has  been  the  model  of  all  succeeding  authors.  Brown  could  not 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  his  master,  and  although  he  had  thus  to 
admit  the  primary  conditions  imposed  by  Cullen,  yet  from  his 
observation  of  variety  in  diatheses,  he  laid  down  as  a  fundament- 
al basis,  the  doctrine  of  the  Sthenic  and  Asthenic  diatheses 
which  has  led  the  great  body  of  the  profession,  to  the  two  oppo- 
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site  plans  of  treatment,  dejpletion  and  repletion^  or  stimulation 
in  treating  febrile  diseases.  Broussais  found  in  liis  antopsis,  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  local  symptoms  involving  particularly 
the  gastro-entric  mucous,  and  hence  ingrafted  his  peculiarities 
upon  the  profession.  This  new  method  (indication)  has  thus  in  a 
continued  series  of  developments,  brought  forward  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  your  present  highly  cultivated  and  triumphant  systems 
of  medical  philosophy.  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  Hydropathy 
and  the  strictly  physiological  system  of  medicine,  have  all  had 
their  origin  in  the  inductive  philosophy. 

Nor  have  the  benefits  of  induction  been  confined  to  pathology  and 
general  systematic  medicine.  It  has  done  quite  as  much  for  Ma- 
teria Medica.  General  facts  have  led  to  specific  ones.  Cincho- 
na was  found  to  be  possessed  of  general  anti-periodic  powers, 
and  hence  it  has  been  applied  on  principles  of  induction  to  neu- 
ralgic diseases,  and  with  great  success.  A  variety  of  instances 
of  this  character  led  the  great  Hahnemann,  to  his  popular  doc- 
trines in  therapeutics  of  simllia  similahus  curantor. 

The  general  ideas  of  concentration  in  medical  agencies,  has  led, 
on  the  same  principle,  to  the  discovery  of  the  active  principles  of 
Podophyllum,  Sanguinaria,  Leptandria,  Santonicum,  etc.  A 
new  article  now  just  brought  before  the  profession,  the  Papave- 
rine^ a  preparation  from  opium,  entirely  free  from  any  narcotic 
power,  is  now  about  to  take  its  character  among  the  most  relia- 
ble material  agencies  of  our  profession,  and  all  these  may  be 
traced  to  the  legitimate  results  of  induction,  as  applied  to  medical 
science.  Inductionius. 

Cincinnati^  May^  1857. 
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The  late  developments  at  Baltimore  in  relation  to  the  kind  of 
food  with  which  those  who  cater  to  the  public  appetite  sometimes 
supply  their  patrons,  are  worthy  of  something  more  than  a  passing 
remark. 

This,  doubtless,  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of  cases  of  daily 
occurrence  in  our  larger  cities,   and  we  apprehend   that  even 
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Bmaller  places  sometimes  suffer  from  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled 
men,  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  seek  to  become  rich  and  who 
have  no  conscience  to  restrain  them,  can  very  often  find  means  to 
dispose  of  diseased  meats  without  danger  of  being  detected. 

That  this  evil  might  be,  to  some  extent  corrected  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  slaughter-houses,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Gamgee 
in  his  recent  article  in  the  London  Lancet^  which  we  copy  below 
from  the  Medical  News  and  Library^  is  perhaps  true.  But  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  utmost  vigilance  upon  the  part  of 
the  authorities  can  ever  entirely  eradicate  it.  There  are  many 
diseases,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  which  take  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  system  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  detecting 
them.  One  or  two  examples  drawn  from  the  disorders  common 
among  mankind,  which  are  much  better  understood  than  those 
prevailing  among  the  lower  order  of  animate  beings,  may  serve 
to  illustrate.  The  virus  of  small-pox  makes  its  impression  and 
brings  the  system  fully  under  its  influence,  within  a  definite  period 
after  exposure  to  it  occurs.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  subject 
of  it  is  really  diseased,  even  before  the  symptoms  begin  to  mani- 
fest themselves?  Typhoid  fever  often  makes  its  invasion  so 
stealthily  that  its  approach  is  unsuspected  until  the  subject 
of  it  is  sick — very  sick.  That  the  malady  is  in  the  system,  in  an 
undeveloped  form,  for  some  time  before  it  is  made  apparent  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  characteristic  constitutional  disturbance  is 
certainly  true.  Now  must  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  incipient 
disease  in  such  animals  as  are  used  for  food  ?  Does  it  not  really  ap- 
ply with  greater  force?  The  means  of  detecting  physiological 
disturbance  in  the  human  body  are  far  better  understood  than  in 
the  case  of  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 

That  some  form  of  disease,  either  incipient  or  in  fuller  develop- 
ment, does  exist  in  most  of  the  animals  used  for  food,  admits  of  no 
denial  from  any  one  who  has  given  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  habits  of  an  animal  can  not  be  greatly  changed  from  a  natural 
to  an  artificial  state  without  a  disturbance  of  the  physiological 
forces  in  it.  The  undue  accumulation  of  fat  induced  by  overfeed- 
ing and  close  confinement,  in  stall-fed  animals  as  usually  prepared 
for  the  markets,  is  as  really  a  symptom  of  diseased  nutrition  as  is 
the  emaciation  which  in  some  forms  of  cachexy  attends  upon 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  The  blood  of  all  animals  is  charged,  not 
only  with  material  for  the  nourishment  of  the  various  tissues 
of  the  body,  but  also  with  disintegrated  matter,  the  product  of 
the  natural  wear  and  decay  of  those  tissues,  which  is  excretory 
and  can  not  be  retained  in  the  circulation  without  detriment  to  the 
vital  functions.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  por- 
tion of  this  excretory  matter  must  be  retained  in  all  butchers' 
meats.  How  much  worse  is  the  case  when  to  this  poison  is  added 
the  specific  virus  of  some  loathsome  disease  !  The  difiiculty  of 
procuring  wholesome  meats,  especially  in  cities  and  populous 
villages,  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  much  greater  than  people 
usually  imagine. 

The  tendency  of  the  world  is  not  toward  but  from  a  healthful 
dietetic  system.  Between  \hQwa71t  of  science  out  of  the  medical 
professions  and  misdirected  science  in  it^  things  continue  to 
grow  worse  and  worse.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  food  undergo 
processes  of  prepara\;ion,  mechanical  and  chemical,  disturbing  the 
proportions  of  the  alimentary  principles  contained  in  them,  or 
adding  to  them  foreign,  innutritions,  and  not  unfrequently,  perni- 
cious, ingredients.  To  correct  this  evil  we  must  return  to  natural 
habits.  However  learned  may  be  the  theories  looking  in  other 
directions,  they  are,  when  carefully  weighed,  nothing  better  than 
refined  nonsense. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  problem  of  health  is  to  learn  what 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  how — what  are  the  conditions  of  health,  and 
how,  in  the  highly  artificial  state  of  society  around  us,  we  may  so 
attend  to  them  as  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  them. 
When  this  is  solved,  the  complicated  ills  of  life,  w^hich  now  rise 
like  mountains  in  the  pathway  of  every  son  of  Adam,  will  have 
dwindled  down  into  comparative  insignificance.  But  this  is  a  work 
of  no  trifling  moment.  It  comprehends  the  entire  regeneration  of 
man,  morally,  mentally  and  physically.  How  far  dietetic  reform 
alone  will  lead  to  the  consummation  of  this  great  object,  we  need 
not  now  stop  to  inquire.  That  it  will  do  much  to  promote  the 
physical  improvement  of  our  race,  and  that  the  highest  perfection 
of  the  physical  man  is  an  essential  requisite  to  a  like  degree  of 
mental  and  moral  development  admits  not  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 

G. 

Diseased    Meat    in   London^   and   the    Cattle    Epidemic, 
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Danger  to  the  Publio  Uealtli. — Mr.  J.  S.  Gamgee,  in  an  article 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet  (March  21),  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

"On  Monday  morning  last,  the  16th  inst.  (March.)  I  proceeded 
to  the  New  Cattle-Market  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  to  inspect  the 
live  and  slaughtered  cattle.  The  live  beasts  were  generally 
extremely  well  conditioned  and  thoroughly  sound  ;  but  standing 
amongst  them  were  three  diseased  leasts.  One  of  these  was 
emaciated  and  hide-bound,  with  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  over  the  region  of  the  head  and  neck.  From 
the  clinical  observations  I  made  on  diseased  cattle  nine  years  ago, 
I  believe  this  case  was  most  probably  one  of  pyaemia  following 
typhoid  fever.  A  second  beast  was  in  ill  health — viz.,  thin  and 
feverish,  but  I  could  not  make  a  precise  diagnosis.  The  third 
diseased  beast  was  a  fat  one  ;  it  was  lying  down,  moaning,  looking 
round  anxiously  at  its  flanks  ;  pulse  110  ;  respiration  45  ;  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

*'I  now  proceeded  to  the  slaughter-house  of  the  market.  In 
that  slaughter-house  I  saw  five  carcasses,  three  of  oxen,  two  of 
sheep.  One  of  the  latter  was  of  magnificent  shape  and  condition, 
so  far  as  fat  was  concerned  ;  but  the  whole  carcass  had  a  uniform 
dusky  red  color,  evidently  the  result  of  a  general  infiltration  with 
blood  serosity.  The  carcass  having  been  trimmed  and  completely 
dressed  for  the  butcher,  I  had  no  means  of  inspecting  viscera. 
Two  of  the  oxen  were  much  emaciated,  and  had  apparently  died 
from  typhus  or  typhoid  fever;  they  presented  numerous  bloody 
extravasations  in  the  subcutaneous,  intermuscular,  and  sub-pleural 
cellular  tissues.  I  should  have  required  to  see  the  intestines,  in 
order  to  state  accurately  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  those  viscera 
had  been  removed.  The  third  oxen  was  large ;  moderately  fat ; 
pleuro  pneumonic.  I  carried  away  the  lungs  of  this  beast ;  they 
were  infiltrated  with  solidified  plastic  matter  in  almost  their  whole 
extent ;  so  that,  whereas  their  average  weight  should  have  been 
about  eight  pounds,  it  was  twenty-seven  pounds.  The  disease 
was  in  its  acute  stage.  Although  the  carcass  had  been  very  skill- 
fully trimmed  and  dressed,  the  flesh  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  bore  unmistakable  marks  of  disease.  The  slaughterman 
stated  that  these  carcasses  would  be  conveyed  to  the  city  markets, 
where  they  would  be  sold  as  food.    In  his  opinion,  those  carcasses 
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were  not  diseased,  nor  would  they  be  considered  such  by  the  city 
meat  inspectors.  He  even  maintained  that  the  lungs  were  not 
diseased ;  he  said  that  they  only  contained  congealed  healthy 
blood! 

''I  proceeded,  on  the  17th  inst.,  to  the  Mansion-house,  with  a 
portion  of  the  above  diseased  lungs,  and  of  a  healthy  lung,  to 
demonstrate  the  difference.  I  was  not  permitted  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  open  court,  the  clerk  stating  such  a  course 
could  not  be  pursued.  As  the  lord-mayor  did  not  sit  in  court 
yesterday,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  in  my  card  to  his  lordship, 
with  a  prayer  for  an  interview,  which  was  most  graciously  granted; 
but  his  lordship  could  not,  in  his  capacity  as  magistrate,  hear  my 
verbal  statement,  and  he  suggested  that  I  might  take  out  a  sum- 
mons against  any  guilty  party,  or  submit  to  him  a  written  state- 
ment, which  he  would  forward  to  the  City  Markets,  Commission. 
I  sincerely  thanked  his  lordship,  and  applied  in  the  Court  for  a 
summons  against  Thomas  William  Fairy,  the  slaughterman  whose 
name  was  painted  on  the  door  of  the  building  in  the  'New  Cattle 
Market,  wherein  I  saw  the  diseased  carcasses,  and  whence  I  had 
carried  away  the  lungs;  being  careful,  however,  to  obtain  full 
evidence  that  these  lungs  had  belonged  to  beast  slaughtered  and 
hung  up  as  fit  for  human  food,  by  a  servant  of  the  said  Thomas 
William  Fairy.  But  the  summons  against  this  individual  was 
not  granted  me,  on  the  plea  that  the  New  Cattle  Market,  in 
Copenhagen  Fields,  is  not  in  the  city  police  district,  but  in  a 
totally  different  one,  in  which  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the 
magistrate  sitting  in  Clerkenwell.  His  worship  received  me  most 
kindly,  and  with  great  pains  examined  with  me  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament under  which  we  might  summons  Thomas  William  Fairy. 
His  worship  stated  that  the  case  was  new  to  him,  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  any  jurisdiction  under  the  circumstances ;  but  he 
pressed  me  to  continue  my  researches,  with  the  certainty  of  their 
being  of  great  public  utility. 

"  The  amount  of  diseased  meat  sold  in  London  is  enormous. 
Sanitary  legislation,  with  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  is 
defective  in  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  insufficient  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  useless  in  practice,  in  so  far  as  intrusted  for  execution 
to  a  very  few  persons,  neither  fitted  by  education  nor  station  to 
protect  the  public  health.    I  shall  demonstrate  the  whole  nature 
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and  extent  of  this  gigantic  evil ;  point  out  the  errors  in  legislation, 
errors  of  omission  and  commission ;  and  propose  simple,  eco- 
nomical measures,  which,  if  immediately  carried  into  effect,  will 
arrest  the  evil  all  but  instanter.  Inspectors,  competent  in  know- 
ledge, and  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  appointed  at  all  ports  of 
importation,  and  at  all  live  and  dead  meat  markets  ;  these  inspect- 
ors must  be  professional  men,  who  can  distinguish  between 
simple  pneumonia,  epidemic  pleuro-pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
and  pestilential  typhus,  to  all  of  which  diseases  cattle  are  exten- 
sively subject.  These  inspectors  must  be  men  of  energy,  and  the 
work  must  be  begun  immediately  and  thoroughly.  All  private 
slaughter-houses  in  large  cities — in  London  especially — must  be 
abolished.  Public  slaughter-houses  must  be  established;  they 
will  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  sufficient  guarantees  can  then 
be  given  that  only  healthy  beasts  shall  be  killed  and  distributed 
to  the  population." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gamgee  exhibited  specimens  of  the  disease  which  he  had  obtained 
the  day  previously  from  carcasses  slaughtered  at  the  Xew  Cattle 
Market  as  fit  for  human  food.  He  also  exhibited  a  water-color 
drawing,  executed  by  Professor  John  Gamgee,  of  a  large  clot  of 
blood  extravasated  in  the  glutei  muscles  of  a  cow  that  had  died 
with  typhus  fever.  Xumerous  such  sanguineous  extravasations 
had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  cut  away 
by  the  slaughterer ;  the  fore-quarters  were  then  sent  to  a  butcher's 
shop  at  the  East-end  of  London,  and  the  hind  quarters  (most 
damaged)  to  a  sausage-maker.  Mr.  Gamgee  had  visited  Newgate 
Market  that  afternoon,  and  seen  an  enourmous  quantity  of  diseased 
and  half-putrid  meat  offered  for  sale  there.  The  inspectors  of  the 
market  where  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  the  nefarius  traffic  was 
proceeding  without  the  least  attempt  at  concealment.  Mr. 
Gamgee  commented  on  the  great  defects  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  markets,  and  on  the  certainty  that  the  blood  and 
parasitic  diseases  of  animals  used  as  food,  must  produce  a  marked 
depressing  effect  on  the  ratio  of  human  life. — Lancet^  March  28, 
1857. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Rcgg,  in  a  communication  to  the  Lancet  (March  28), 
says:  "Having  visited  almost  every  slaughter-house  and  cow- 
shed in  London,  I  can  fully  corroborate  .  Mr.  Gamgee's  statement 
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in  the  Lancet  of  the  Slstinst.,  as  to  the  quantity  of  diseased  meats 
consumed  in  this  metropolis.  In  my  pamphlet  on  the  Adulteration 
of  London  Milk,  published  some  years  since,  I  stated  that  one 
slaughterer  in  London  took  annually  $200  from  one  man  for  slay- 
ing diseased  cows,  their  flesh  being  consumed  by  the  poor. 
Many  of  the  large  cow-keepers  slaughter  their  diseased  cows  on 
their  own  premises,  so  that  they  are  not  seen  in  any  market  of 
live-stock.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  the  least  reformation  has 
taken  place  since  that  period." 

The  Scotsman  contains  a  statement  from  Mr.  Holland,  Goy- 
ernment  inspector,  who  is  at  present  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
"advantages  and  disadvantages"  of  the  celebrated  Mater  Meadows 
at  Edinburgh,  his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  unhealth- 
fulness  of  the  cows  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  meadows.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, in  his  opening  remarks,  says:  ''It  appears  undoubted  that 
cows  do  suffer  an  unusual  amount  of  illness,  but  I  incline  to  attrib- 
ute that  to  other  circumstances  than  peculiarity  of  food.  The 
chief  of  these  are  overcrowding,  defective  ventilation,  and  excessive 
dirtiness — influences  which  are  apt  to  be  unusually  injurius  to 
animals  very  highly  fed  in  order  to  produce  large  supplies  of  milk." 
He  then  says :  "  I  noticed  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Gamgee,  published 
in  the  Scotsman  of  February  the  28th,  that  gentleman  estimates 
the  loss  of  cows  from  sickness  at  about  30  per  cent.,  which  is  not, 
I  think,  an  over-estimate,  enormous  as  it  appears ;  for  I  find  the 
dairymen  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  off  all  their  cows  soon  after 
they  become  dry,  and  I  noticed  that  a  large  proportion — perhaps 
one  in  ten  or  twelve — of  those  which  I  saw  were  evidently  suffer- 
ing from  disease.  It  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  cows  which  do 
become  diseased  are  first  selected  to  send  to  the  slaughter-house. 
That  this  is  the  case  I  have  received  confirmatory  evidence.  It  is 
possible,  as  is  asserted  by  the  fleshers,  that  many  diseases  do  not 
render  the  flesh  of  animals  unfit  for  food  ;  but  many  diseases  cer- 
tainly do  render  it  unwholesome,  and  almost  all  must  impair  its 
nutritive  qualities.  The  latter  being  the  case,  the  unqualified  sale 
of  such  meat  is  evidently  a  fraud  on  the  buyer ;  nor  must  we  con- 
clude that  because  much  flesh  of  diseased  animals  is  eaten  without 
apparent  injury,  that  that  practice  is  free  from  danger,  for  the 
history  of  all  epidemics  proves  that  many  more  than  the  actual 
sufferers  may  be  exposed  to  the  cause  of  disease.    It  would  be 
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surely  prudent  to  adopt  every  means  within  our  reach — first,  for 
ascertaining  which,  if  any,  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  do  not  render 
meat  dangerous  for  food  ;  and  secondly,  rigidly  to  exclude  from 
the  market  all  which  such  injury  leads  us  to  condemn.  It  is  clear 
that  such  research  is  far  beyond  the  ability  of  an  ordinary  flesher, 
however  experienced;  besides  which,  such  a  person  is  likely  to 
have  sympathy  with  those  whose  malpractices  he  ought  to  control 
— nor  would  his  decision,  if  adverse,  be  so  readily  submitted  to  by 
them  as  those  of  a  scientific  man  would  be.  I  am  informed  that 
diseases  involving  the  liver,  even  when  amounting  to  abscess,  are 
not  considered  by  the  fleshers  to  render  the  meat  unfit  for  humaa 
food.  Now,  we  know  that  cattle  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  prasities,  which  chiefly  accumulate  in  the  liver.  These  are 
hydatids,  or  bladder- worms :  and  we  are  told  upon  high  authority 
that  these  parasites  develop  into  tape-worms  on  entering  the 
systems  of  other  animals.  Meats  are,  indeed,  less  liable  to  be  thus 
injured,  inasmuch  as  their  meat  is  generally  cooked ;  but  abund- 
ant facts  are  at  hand  to  prove  that  imperfect  cooking  may  fail  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  tape-worm."  Mr.  Holland 
then  observes :  "  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  animals  dying 
with  extensive  disease  of  the  liver  can  yield  wholesome  flesh.  At 
all  events,  all  will  agree  that  as  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  matter,  such  meat  should  not  be  uneonditionally  ofiered  for 
public  sale.  There  is,  perhaps  one  exception,  viz.,  fluke  in  the 
liver,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  great  majority  of  sheep  slaughtered 
its  innocence,  so  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned,  may  be  assumed." 
In  conclusion,  he  says:  ''Edinburgh  ofiers  unusual  facility  for 
bringing  all  the  meat  under  examination,  and  thereby  excluding 
from  its  market  all  that  is  improper.  No  meat  is  allowed  to  be 
slaughtered  in  the  city  except  at  one  place,  and  all  cattle  there 
slaughtered  might,  at  little  expense  of  labor,  be  carefully  examined 
by  persons  accustomed  to  zootomical  research,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  morbid  appearances  of  animals.  Such  persons  could 
therefore  easily  separate  the  unquestionably  wholesome  from  the 
doubtful  and  injurious  meat,  and,  by  carefully  conducted  inquiries, 
determine  whether  any  of  that  meat  described  as  doubtful  may  be 
safely  used  with  common  cooking,  or  could  be  made  safe  by  any 
peculiar  process." 
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COMMUNICATION. 

BY  J.    WATSON,    M.    D. 

Peterboro,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  Ist.,  1857. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal,  to 
know  something  of  an  epidemic  prerailing  in  this,  Onondaga, 
and  Oneida  counties  (and  which  has  been  improperly  called 
Brain  Fever,)  and  has  under  Alopathic  treatment  carried  many 
victims  to  the  grave ;  clad  many  families  in  mourning,  and  made 
vacancies  in  the  social  circles  ;  in  many  instances  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty -four  hours. 

This  strange  malady  has  prevailed  in  these  vicinities  since 
February  last ;  but  we  are  happy  to  state,  it  is  now  subsiding, 
and  steady  warm  weather,  we  hope,  will  vanish  the  disease 
entirely  from  our  midst. 

The  best  method  of  communicating  the  character  of  this  dis- 
ease, will  be  to  report  one  or  two  cases  in  detail. 

Case  1st.  The  first  case  occurring  in  our  village,  was  that  of  a 
young  man  aged  seventeen  years,  son  of  A.  C.  Stone,  Esq. 

March  26th.  Was  called  in  the  evening,  found  the  patient  of 
robust  constitution,  full  habit,  sufiering  extremely;  with  much 
delirium,  florid  countenance.  Pulse  ninety  per  minute,  with  but 
little  fever,  but  much  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Gave  no  medicine  at  first,  but  ordered  the  feet  to  be  immersed 
in  warm  water,  then  put  the  patient  in  bed,  applied  hot  corn 
about  the  extremities  and  body,  which  produced  a  profuse  per- 
spiration in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  I  then  gave  a  powder 
composed  of  the  following ;  Podophyllin  grs.  iij,  Meacrotin 
grs.  ss;  repeated  the  same  dose  in  one  hour,  and  in  two  hours 
from  the  time  the  last  dose  was  given,  gave  a  teaspoouful  of  a 
powder  composed  of 

?;.     Jallap,  pulv.   3  iiij. 

Alex.  Senna,  pulv.  3  viij. 
Peppermint,  pulv.  3  iiij. 

^Repeated  this  dose  every  two  hours  until  free  catharsis  was 
produced,  then  gave  a  powder  every  two  hours,  composed  of 
Ippecacuanha  grs.  ij.  Sup.  Carb.  Soda,  gr.  j. 

March  27th.  Called  again,  found  the  congestion  much  relieved, 
the  patient  composed,  skin  moist,  tongue  moist,  but  somewhat 
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loaded  with  a  brown  coating,  pulse  sixty  per  minute,  pupils 
somewhat  dilated'with  some  fixedness  of  the  eye.  Gave  a  pow- 
der composed  of  Podophyllin,  grs.  jss.  Macrotin,  grs.  ss.,  which 
had  the  effect  to  move  the  bowels  in  the  evening.  Continued  as 
before  directed  with  the  addition  of  Mustard  Cataplasms  to  the 
feet  and  stomach,  some  nausea  and  vomiting  existing.  Advised, 
if  restless,  to  increase  the  perspiration  by  the  use  of  the  corn  as 
before  directed. 

March,  28th.  Pulse  fifty-eight,  coating  on  the  tongue  less ;  skin 
moist,  patient  perfectly  sane,  complained  of  some  headache,  some 
pain  in  the  back,  but  kidneys  acting  freely,  thirst  much  less,  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach  subsiding. 

March  29th.  All  the  symptoms  continued  much  the  same, 
continued  the  same  treatment. 

March  30th.  Patient  rested  well  during  the  night.  Pulse 
sixty-four,  coating  rapidly  leaving  the  tongue,  headache  much 
less.  Skin  moist.  Pupils  natural,  patient  somewhat  cheerful ; 
continued  the  same  treatment. 

March  31st.  Patient  rested  well  during  the  night ;  Pulse  sixty- 
eight.  Skin  moist.  Tongue  nearly  clean,  complained  of  a  large 
and  light  sensation  in  the  head,  but  nearly  free  from  pain.  Con- 
tinued the  same  treatment,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  every 
two  or  three  hours,  with  a  little  more  sustaining  diet. 

April  1st.  Patient  still  improving,  rested  well  during  the 
night.  Pulse  seventy-five,  with  a  good  volume,  and  indulging 
in  the  jokes  and  mirthfulness  common  to  the  day.  The  Liver 
acting  well,  Kidneys  free,  altogether  exhibiting  symptoms  of  a 
speedy  convalescence.  Continued  the  brandy,  with  the  Ippecac 
and  Soda  to  keep  the  skin  moist. 

April  2nd.  Found  the  patient  sitting  up.  Tongue  clean,  some 
appetite ;  much  more  natural  sensation  in  the  head.  Continued 
the  brandy  with  an  occasional  dose  of  Podophyllin  to  keep  the 
bowels  free  ;  and  to-day.  May  1st.,  came  into  my  office,  saying, 
that  he  never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

Eemarks. — For  the  benefit  of  the  Profession  and  the  world, 
permit  me  to  say  here,  that  Podophyllin  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  superior  to  any  other  remedy,  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  ;  which  efiect  is  produced  by  its  action  on  the  Mucous 
Membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  upon  the  Glandulare 
System. 
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KINESIPATHY,  OK  THE  MOVEMENT  CUEE. 

BY  CHA's  F.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

There  has  existed  in  Sweden,  for  more  than  forty  years,  an  in- 
stitution, under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  many  forms  of  chronic  diseases  by  movements,  known 
by  the  several  terms  of  Kinesipathy,  Medical  Gymnastics,  or  more 
properly,  the  Movement  Cure.  This  system  of  cure  is  essential- 
ly scientific,  being  based  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathol- 
ogy of  the  human  system  and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts ; 
and  though  the  success  attending  its  practice  was  very  marked 
from  the  first — even  members  of  the  royal  family  having  been 
treated  and  cured  by  it ;  and  though  departments  based  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  adapted  to  the  physical  development  of  the 
health,  had  been  into  the  training  schools  of  Sweden  for  exercis- 
ing soldiers  and  recruits,  and  even  into  the  common  schools  of 
that  country,  for  the  physical  development  of  the  youth — jet^ 
curiously  enough,  it  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  savans  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  till  within  a  very  short  period.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  Prussian  government  sent  a  commission  to  Stock- 
holm to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  Swedish  system,  both  in  its 
application  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  young  and  the  healthy.  The  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  at  Berlin  under  royal  patronage. 

Other  European  Governments — more  mindful,  often,  than  indi- 
viduals of  the  public  health,  for  sinews  strong  and  active  are  nec- 
essary to  wield  bayonets  on  which  thrones  are    upheld — have 
21 
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siDce  followed  the  example  of  Prussia,  till  now,  according  to  Dr. 
EoTH,   "  Sweden,  "Russia,  Prussia,   Saxony,  Austria,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt  have  normal  training  institutions  for  educational  and 
military  gymnastics,  supported  by  government,  where  anatomy, 
physiology,  and   hygiene   are    taught,    the   knowledge  of  these 
sciences  being  deemed  indispensable  for  the  teacher  of  scientific 
gymnastics.     Professor  Branting,  at  Stockholm,  M.  de  Ron,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Spiess,  at  Darmstadt,  and  Mr.  Kloss,  at  Dres- 
den, are  at  the  head  of  these  institutions,  at  which   thousands 
have  been  cured."     Of  such  value  is  this  treatment  esteemed, 
especially  in  many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  that  it  has 
been  introduced  by  government  into  the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Vien- 
na ;  and  also  these  movements  are  employed  in  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum at  Sonnenstein  and  Berlin.     There  are  now  about  forty  insti- 
tutions, public  and  private,  on   the  Continent,  in  which  many 
forms  of  disease  are  treated  with  great  success  ;  four  in  England  ; 
besides  these,  three  of  the  hydropathic  establishments  at  Malvern 
employ  the  movements  in  connection  with  the  Water-Cure  treat- 
ment;  viz.,  those  of  Dr.  Wn.soN,  Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  and  Dr. 
Maksden.     All  of  these  were  visited  bv  the  writer,  and  at  Dr. 
Eoth's,  in  London,  he  was  a  daily  visitor  for  more  than  three 
months. 

The  movement  cure  owes  its  conception,  development,  and  es- 
tablishment on  a  scientific  basis  to  the  genius  and  persevering  ef- 
forts of  Peter  Henry  Ling,  a  name  beloved  and  revered  in  Swe- 
den, his  native  land,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  our  own  Frank- 
lin with  us.     Ling  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  culture,  a  poet, 
and  possessed  a  genius  of  no  ordinary  stamp.     At  one  time  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  arm,  which  failing 
to  be  relieved  by  the  usual  means  resorted  to  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, he  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  it  by  muscular  movements. 
He  accordingly  learned  fencing,  which  cured  his  arm.     Gratified 
and  encouraged  by  this  success,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  ap- 
plying movements  for  the  cure   of  most  chronic  diseases,  and  set 
himself  industriously  to  the  study  of  anatomy  physiology,  and 
co-ordinate  sciences,  that  could  aid  him  in  investigating  the  exact 
character  of  every  movement,  whether  general  or  regional,  to 
which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts,  can  be  subjected.     The  result 
"was  a  system  of  movements,  and  their  physiological  effects  upon 
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the  venous,  arterial,  nervous,  secretory,  and  muscular  systems, 
being  based  in  its  hygienic  influence  on  the  harmonious^develop- 
ment  of  the  whole  man. 

By  influencing  the  innervation  ;  by  controlling  the  circulation  ; 
by  causing  a  normal  condition  of  the  capillaries,  thus  promoting 
nutrition;  by  causing  absorption  in  one  part,  and  effusion  of 
plasma  and  organization  in  another;  by  facilitating  the  waste 
and  repair  of  tissue,  through  aiding  the  chemical  change  of  par- 
ticles; in  short,  by  bringing  into  normal  and  healthy  action  the 
various  functions  of  the  body,  which  is  the  expression  of  physi- 
cal life.  Ling's  system  affords  us  another  aid  toward  formino*  a 
complete  system  of  treating  disease  intelligently,  rationally,  scien- 
tifically, without  mystery  or  medicine,  and  with  a  real  gain  to 
suffering  humanit3\ 

Before  discussing  the  philosophy  and  physiology  of  the  Move- 
ment Cure,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea 
of  what  these  movements  consist  of,  and  how  they  are  made;  but 
it  is  as  difficult  to  describe  a  ''movement "  of  a  peculiar  kind  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort,  as  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  characteristics  of  music  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  sounds  of  harmony.  I  can  only  illustrate.  When  it  is 
proposed  to  employ  bodily  movements  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the 
idea  is  generally  formed,  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  they  consist  of  various  leapings,  rope-climbings,  contortions 
and  the  like ;  or  else,  rubbings,  shampooings,  curryings,  etc. 
But  how  useful  soever  all  these  may  be  in  their  place,  they  form 
no  part  of  Ling's  system  of  Curative  Movements.  The  latter 
embraces  a  distinct  system,  complete  in  itself,  and  entirely  origi- 
nal and  distinct  from  all  other  hitherto  employed  means  of  cure 
by  bodily  movements.  In  Ling's  system  every  movement  is  pre- 
determined— manner,  direction,  time,  force  and  quantity. 

To  move  the  whole  body  or  any  of  its  parts,  even  with  force, 
is  not  enough ;  but  to  move  it  in  a  manner  and  direction  with 
rythm  and  force,  all  previously  determined  with  reference  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  certain  result — that  would  be  a  therapeutic 
movement. 

To  chop  off*  a  leg  with  an  axe  would  not  be  surgery,  but  to  re- 
move the  leg  at  a  certain  point,  in  a  certain  manner,  depending 
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on  the  anatomy  and  the  pathological  conditions  the  case  presents 
— this  would  be  a  surgical  operation. 

1.  In  the  curative  exercises  the  position  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  a  movement  that  would  be  very  easy  and  proper  for 
a  patient  in  one  position,  might  be  quite  impossible  in  another; 
and  the  same  movement  and  position  might  be  correct  and  bene- 
ficial for  one  patient  that  would  be  improper  and  injurious  for  ano- 
ther. The  character  of  the  movement  administered  to  any  pa- 
tient depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  disease  with  which 
he  is  afflicted,  presenting  certain  indications  to  be  responded  to. 
Being  based  upon  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  parts  in  which 
physiological  integrity  is  to  be  promoted,  each  case  must  have  its 
own  separate  prescription,  as  the  result  of  careful  diagnosis  and 
analysis  of  those  functions  whose  activities  should  be  increased. 
Each  prescription  consists  of  eight  to  twelve  movements,  which 
are  arranged  so  as  to  promote  some  definite  physiological  result. 
In  order  to  express  easily  and  concisely  the  ideas  contained  in 
such  a  prescription,  the  Swedes  and  Germans  employ  a  character- 
istic nomenclature^  from  which  has  arisen  a  corresponding  one 
in  English.  These  names  of  positions  and  movements  (which 
are  only  a  kind  of  abbreviations)  are  generally  derived  from  some 
real  or  fancied  peculiarity  of  the  attitude  and  manner.  Each 
prescription — that  is,  each  set  of  movements  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined are  applicable  to  the  case — is  administered  daily,  till 
there  arises,  from  change  of  symptom  or  progress  towards  health 
some  reason  for  changing  it;  another  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  for,  more  than  by  any  other  treatment,  the  Movement  Cure 
in  those  where  it  is  applicable,  will  better  fulfill  the  indications 
presented  by  each  case,  and  at  difi*erent  times  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. To  better  illustrate  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  how  efficacious  are  properly  directed  movements,  I  will  here 
introduce  a 

CASE. 

S.  E.  L.  T.  had  been  principal  of  a  seminary  for  several  years, 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  which  had  so  far  impaired  her  health, 
that  about  a  year  ago,  she  entirely  broke  down,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  her  friends.  The  prominent  symptom  was  an  invet- 
erate constipation.  She  passed  along  miserably  till  May,  when 
the  trouble  increasing,  resulted  in  an  attack  of  gastritis,  which 
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prostrated  her  for  several  weeks.  From  this  the  constipation  be- 
came worse,  w4th  frequent  attacks  of  gastritis,  and  her  sufferings 
at  times  were  intolerable.  This  was  her  condition  in  December 
last,  w^hen  she  came  under  my  care  to  be  treated  by  movements  ; 
for  all  other  means,  including  water-cure  appliances,  had  only 
rendered  temporary  relief.  Of  course  there  was  great  bodily 
weakness  and  inability,  and  for  eigJit  months^  except  for  a  few 
days  in  September  last,  she  had  not  had  a  natural  evacuation. 
Here,  among  those  of  minor  importance,  were  two  principal  indi- 
cations to  fulfil,  viz. :  1st.  To  promote  general  tonicity  in  all  the 
parts  by  increasing  capillar}^  circulation  and  consequent  nutrition ; 
and  2d.  To  have  special  reference  in  every  movement  to  the  con- 
stipated condition  of  the  bowels.  To  do  that  intelligently,  we 
must  inquire  Why  are  the  bowels  constipated?  Either  because 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  intestines  have  lost  their  integrity  and 
can  not  create  the  vermicular  motions  to  propel  the  contents  for- 
ward, or  the  secretion  of  intestinal  fluids  and  mucous  is  diminish- 
ed, rendering  the  feces  hard  and  not  easily  carried  forward  ;  or, 
more  likely,  both  of  these  causes  combined.  Now  the  condition 
necessary  for  secretion  is  a  proper  supply  of  healthy  arterial 
blood  to  the  secreting  gland,  and  healthy  nutrition  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibers  also  depends  on  the  same  arterial  capilarity. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  vermicular  motion  and  intestinal  secre- 
tion would  be  secured  by  establishing  a  natural  arterial  capillary 
circulation  in  those  organs.  I  give  the  prescription,  not  expect- 
ing that  it  will  be  fully  understood,  but  as  a  sample  for  the  curi- 
ous.    It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Cover  chine  lean  inclined  stride  standing,  trunk  back  pull- 

iDg  (E). 

2.  Hight  opposite  standing,  leg  inward  pressure  (E). 

3.  Back  fall  stride  sitting,  double  arm  extension  (E)  and  (G. 

4.  Hight  opposite  kick  standing,  leg  back  pulling  (E). 

5.  Spon  grast  standing,  abdomen  concentric  stroking. 
C.  Rest  reclined  high  stride  sitting,  trunk  twisting  (E). 
Y.  Opposite  standing,  chine  knocking  and  stroking. 

8.  Think  long  sitting  trunk  back  pulling  (E.) 

9.  Stretch  stride  sitting  upper  and  fore-arm  flection  and  exten- 
sion (C.  and  E). 

10.  High  stride  sitting,  trunk  rotation. 
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11.  Opposite  crooked  standiDg,  back  loDgitudinal  clapping  and 
stroking. 

In  No.  1  the  term  "  cover  "  means  that  the  hands  are  placed  in 
a  certain  way  on  the  head  ;  "  chine  lean" — the  sacrum  against 
a  bar;  ''inclined" — the  body  bent  slightly  forward,  etc.  ''E" 
"C"  determines  the  character  of  the  movement,  whether  eccen- 
tric or  concentric  ;  the  portion  preceding  the  comma  indicates 
the  "  position,"  and  that  after  the  comma  denotes  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  "  movement."  They  are  technical  terms,  that  re- 
quire considerable  study  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

The  above  set  of  movements  were  administered  daily  for  about 
ten  days,  when  the  healthy  evacuations  returned,  and  till  now 
(Feb.  9th)  the  bowels  have  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  and 
spontaneous  use  of  their  functions  ;  there  has  been  no  return  gastri- 
tis, patient's  usual  strength  has  returned,  and  in  all  respects  the 
cure  seems  to  be  radical  and  permanent. 


CYNANCHE  PAEOTIDJEA. 

BY   D.    R.    MALONE,    M.    D. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  both  professional  and  unprofessional, 
that  cynanche  parotidsea,  or  mumps  in  its  simple  form,  requires 
but  little  medical  treatment ;  due  attention  to  the  temperature  of 
the  patient,  relaxing  fomentations  applied  to  the  parotid  glands, 
and  sufficient  amount  of  pure  atmosphere,  is  generally  sufficient 
to  secure  a  speedy  recovery. 

Occasionally,  however,  in  our  professional  rounds,  we  come  in 
contact  with  other  forms  of  this  disease,  which  demand  a  differ- 
ent and  more  energetic  treatment.  To  the  treatment  of  these,  I 
invite  attention.  It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  this  disease 
is  metastatic,  that  it  is  liable  to  mutation,  and  often  is  translated 
from  the  parotid  glands  to  the  testicles  of  the  male,  or  the 
mammae  of  the  female,  and  sometimes  to  the  brain.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  notice  in  detail,  the  remedies  usually  prescribed  in  such 
cases,  but  shall  speak  particularly  in  reference  to  one,  almost 
universally  prescribed. 
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In  cases  of  retrocedent  parotitis,  the  practitioner  nsnally  at- 
tempts to  call  back  the  inflammation  to  the  parotid  glands.  In 
his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end,  he  is  necessarily  compelled  to 
bring  to  his  aid,  epispastics,  or  revellents, — agents  that  will  pro- 
duce inflammation  in  a  healthy  part ;  and  hence  the  question 
arises,  is  this  a  rational  treatment.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  I  am  contending  against  the  use  of  revellents,  as  a 
remedy,  but  the  ordinary  application  of  this  remedy,  in  this  dis- 
ease, I  must  say,  with  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  who 
may  differ  with  me, — I  believe  is  productive  of  more  harm  than 
good.  I  have  often  used  revellents,  and  have  seen  others  use 
them,  in  good  faith,  in  cases  of  retrocedent  parotitis,  with  the 
intent  of  calling  back  the  inflammation  to  its  primary  seat,  and 
have  as  -often  witnessed  an  inglorious  failure.  After  repeated 
failures  of  this  kind,  I  began  to  think  all  was  not  right  in  Den- 
mark ! 

I  investigated  the  subject  carefully,  and  came  to  the  conclus- 
ion :  The  primary  inflammation  is  metastatic :  this  being  true, 
may  not  the  artificial  inflammation,  which  we  produce  by  our 
revellents,  also  be  metastatic,  and  thus  we  become  unwilling 
agents  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  in  other  words,  if  the  prima- 
ry inflammation  can  be  translated  from  the  parotid  glands  to  the 
testicles,  mammae,  or  the  brain,  the  artificial  inflammation  is 
liable  to  the  same  mutation  ;  hence,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  practice  is  physiologically  and  philosophically 
wrong. 

I  wish  now  to  present  briefly,  the  history  and  treatment  of  a 
ease,  that  came  under  my  care  some  time  ago.  The  patient  was 
a  man  of  temperate  habits,  and  had  generally  enjoyed  good 
health.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack,  the  parotid  glands 
were  much  swoolen  and  very  painful,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  however,  the  pain  and  swelling  very  suddenly  quit  its  seat 
in  the  parotid  glands,  and  passed  to  the  testicles.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  recieved  no  treatment  whatever.  Accordingly,  as  I 
had  been  instructed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  I  began  the 
treatment  by  applying  revellents  to  the  parotid  glands,  with  the 
view  of  calling  back  the  inflammation  to  its  primary  seat.  His 
bowels  being  constipated  the  following  cathartic .  was  recom 
mended : 
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]^.     Fodopbjllin,  gr.  ss. 

Leptaadrin,  gr.  j. 

Jalap,  y.  M. 
After  the  action  of  the  cathartic,  he  took  of  sweet  spirits  niter 
and  tincure  of  gelseminiim  a  a  xxx  gtts,  every  two  hours  alter- 
nated with  a  warai  decoction  of  asclepias  tuberosa.  The  testicles 
were  suspended  in  a  sling,  and  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  saturated  in 
a  strong  decoction  of  hops,  and  muriate  of  ammonia  combined. 
The  same  night,  the  symptoms  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  brain  was  involved,  and  the  following  mornino:  found  him  in 
a  fit  of  delirium ;  his  extremities  were  cold,  head  very  hot.  and 
every  sign  of  great  congestion  of  the  brain.  I  was  now  thorough- 
ly convinced,  that  the  revellents,  had  increased  the  difficulty,  and 
hence  removed  them.  I  now  had  the  patient  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  with  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  warm  water,  made  warmer 
by  the  addition  of  ground  mustard,  had  a  sack  of  crushed  ice 
placed  to  his  head,  and  warm  vapor  applied  to  the  whole  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  the  diaphoretic  medicine.  This 
operation  equalized  the  circulation,  and  restored  the  patient  to 
consciousness  and  ease.  He  was  then  ordered  to  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  asclepias  tuberosa  and  cypripedium.  After  the  lapse 
of  ten  hours,  pediluvia  was  again  recommended,  cold  applications 
"were  continued  to  the  head,  and  the  solution  of  ammonia  and 
hops  to  the  testicles,  during  the  interim.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  I  found  the  patient  much  improved  ;  the  testicles 
"were  reduced  in  size  and  temperature,  the  mind  calm  and  con- 
scious, the  head  clear  of  pain,  in  a  word,  he  was  convalescent.  He 
was  now  placed  upon  Hydrastin,  Cornin,  and  Leptandrin,  aa- 
given  in  two  grain  doses,  every  three  hours.  Left  orders  to  eat 
light  and  nutricious  diet,  and  to  keep  his  apartment  warm,  but 
well  ventilated. 
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STRICTUKE  OF  THE  MALE  UEETHEA. 
(concluded.) 
The  treatmeut  of  stricture,  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  se- 
cure success,  without  resorting  to  harsh,  or  violent  measures,  if 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  they  tend  to  increase,  rather  than 
remove  the  plastic  deposition  on  which  stricture  depends.  Strict- 
ure is  by  no  means  as  easily  removed,  as  might  be  supposed  ;  even 
by  those  skilled  in  tiiis  department  of  operative  surgery.  Though 
involving  simple  principles  of  surgery,  it  is  accomplished,  only, 
by  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  judgment.  It  may  be  effected 
in  numerous  ways;  all  of  which  have  one  of  three  objects  in 
view,  viz :  The  production  of  absorption,  by  the  application  of 
pressure  applied  to  the  part.  Secondly  :  by  so  conducting  that 
pressure  as  to  produce,  or  bring  about,  a  state  of  active  conges- 
tion, for  a  short  time,  only;  so  that,  when  resolution  takea 
place,  a  rapid  diminution  may  be  efl'ected.  The  pressure  ought 
never  to  be  so  long  continued,  or  violently  applied,  as  to.establish 
inflammatory  action,  for  the  reason,  that  inflammation  favors 
deposition — the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  sought  to  be  at- 
tained. And  ulceration,  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  inflam- 
mation, though  for  a  time  expanding  the  canal,  its  ultimate  ten- 
dency is  to  contract,  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  Thirdly :  by 
the  use  of  the  knife,  not  as  a  sole  reliance,  but  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  bougie. 

The  mode  of  cure  to  be  instituted,  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
kind  of  stricture — its  extent,  and  the  part  involved.  For  the 
purpose  of  exploration,  a  wax  bougie,  of  moderate  size,  should 
be  obtained.  It  should  not  be  too  small,  for  the  reason  that  it 
might  become  entangled  in  the  numerous  lacune  studding  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  assimilate  stricture ;  or,  passing  freely 
through  a  stricture  of  only  moderate  tightness,  might  lead  to  a 
false  conclusion.  Nor  should  it  be  so  large  as  to  impede  its  free 
ingress  into  the  canal.  An  instrument  of  proper  size,  should  be 
selected,  warmed,  and  made  pliable  by  the  hand,  then  gently  and 
slowly  introduced.  If  any  obstruqtion  be  met  with,  it  is  with- 
drawn, afterwards  introduced.  This  is  done  believing  it  to  have 
caught  in  the  membrane.     If  upon  its  introduction  the  second 
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time,  it  meets  with  the  same  obstruction,  at  the  same  place,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  stricture  is  the  opposing  body. — 
The  site  of  the  stricture  is  noted  by  making  a  mark  on  the  in- 
strument, to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  has  entered.  To  ob- 
tain additional  proof,  the  instrument  is  passed  steadily  forward, 
so  as  to  fix  the  point  in  the  stricture  ;  on  withdrawing  it,  the  char- 
acter of  the  stricture  may  be  obtained  by  the  impression  made  on 
the  instrument's  point. 

Having  made  the  necessary  exploration,  and  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  for  which  the  instrument  was  used  ;  the  next  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  commence  the  treatment  for  a  radical  cure.  A 
metallic  bougie  of  suitable  size  should  be  selected.  The  best  in- 
struments are  those  made  of  steel,  highly  polished,  and  conse- 
quently smooth.  The  curve  should  be  gradual  and  slight.  How- 
ever, a  variety  of  causes  will  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the  in- 
dications of  different  cases.  Some  requiring  the  segment  of  a 
large  circle,  others  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle.  A  set  of  in- 
struments embraces  all  sizes,  ascending  gradually,  from  the  wire- 
like, to  a  size  that  will  fill  the  normal  urethra.  The  instrument 
should  be  lubricated  with  sweet  oil  before  its  introduction  ;  and 
gentl}^  but  steadily  pressed  forward,  and  through  the  stricture,  if 
possible.  After  which,  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  remain  a 
length  of  time,  varying,  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  from  a  minute  to  half  an  hour.  Should  the 
patient  complain  of  the  instrument  producing  pain,  it  should  be 
removed  immediately  ;  remembering  that  the  object  is  to  produce 
absorption,  not  inflammation.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two ; 
depending  on  the  amount  of  irritability  produced ;  another  at- 
tempt should  be  made,  not  however,  till  the  irritation  produced 
in  the  first  instance,  shall  have  subsided  ;  the  same  sized  bougie 
should  then  be  introduced,  and  soon  withdrawn  ;  and  a  size  larger 
substituted,  introduced  and  allowed  to  remain  a  minute,  two,  or 
three,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  repetition  should  be  made  once  a 
day,  once  in  two  daj^s,  or  as  often  as  required  ;  till  a  bougie  of 
the  largest  size  can  be  readily  introduced.  It  is  neither  wise  nor 
prudent  to  suspend  the  operation  for  weeks,  or  months,  because 
of  the  tendency  to  relapse ;  but,  should  be  introduced  at  longer 
intervals   of  a  week,   two  weeks,  and  lastly  a  month.     In  the 
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course  of  six  months,  not  sooner,  can  a  reliable  cure  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  bougie  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases,  to  perfect  a  cure* 
If  the  urine  be  found,  by  careful  examination,  to  be  in  an  unheal- 
thy state,  it  should  be  attended  to  promptly,  and  if  possible,  ren- 
dered innocuous.  For  if  acrid  urine  be  allowed  to  traverse  the 
diseased  mucous  membrane,  constantly  irritating  its  delicate  sur- 
face, all  other  means  are  destined  to  fail.  The  urine  plays  an 
important  part,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  neglected,  so  will  the 
malady  be  prolonged.  Diet  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  obviate 
all  causes  of  irritation  from  that  source.  Exercise  restricted  to  a 
moderate  amount,  or  none  at  all,  and  severe  exercise  positively 
prohibited.  ^ 

The  introduction  of  the  bougie  should  be  conducted  with  great 
care;  being  ever  mindful  of  the  injury  that  maybe  done  by  rash- 
ness. It  ought  to  be  lightly  held  in  the  fingers,  point  upwards, 
and  allowed  to  feel  its  way,  rather  than  forced  along  the  urethra  ; 
and  when  the  point  meets  with  the  stricture,  it  should  be  very 
gently  pressed  against  it,  and  retained  there  for  a  short  time — the 
hand  withdrawn,  and  if  the  instrument  be  not  caught  in  the  stric- 
ture, it  bounds  back  ;  but,  if  retained,  it  is  proof  that  the  stric- 
ture has  been  entered.  According  to  the  evidence  obtained  in 
this  way  ;  a  small  or  large  instrument  is  selected,  and  gently  pro- 
pelled along  the  urethra,  maintaining  it  in  a  straight  line. 

"When  the  stricture  is  behind  the  pubic  arch,  the  index  finger  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  direct- 
ing the  instrument,  and  especially  so,  should  the  prostrate  gland 
be  involved.  In  consequence  of  structural  change  involving  the 
prostrate,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  introduce  a  metallic  bou- 
gie, a  flexible  one  ought  then  to  be  tried,  which  will  most  likely 
enter. 

The  stricture  may  not  yield  at  first  to  the  instrument ;  but  by 
gentle  pressure  for  a  short  time,  will  most  likely  give  way,  and 
the  instrument  either  pass  into,  or  through  it. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  pass 
through  at  the  first  attempt.      Providing  the  symptoms  are  not- 
very  urgent,  a  small  instrument  may  be  introduced  and  forced 
down  upon  the  stricture,  and  retained  there  for  a  short  time,  or  as 
long  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  to  be  re-applied  at  suitable  inter- 
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vals.     After  several  such  attempts,  the  stricture  may  relax  and 
allow  the  instrument  to  enter  it,  or  pass  entirely  through  it. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
false  passage  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  It  may  be  known  by 
having  used  an  unusual  degree  of  force ;  and  being  conscious  of 
something  having  given  way  ;  and  in  propelling  forward  the  in- 
strument a  roughness  is  felt  at  the  point ;  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain. 

Such  an  occurrence  never  ought  to  transpire,  l^either  will  it, 
providing  the  necessary  caution  be  taken  during  the  manipula- 
tions, with  the  instrument.  The  only  circumstances  that  admit  of 
force,  are  those  of  urgent  necessity.  When  the  overcharged  vis- 
cus  requires  prompt  and  immediate  relief.  Should  the  stricture 
be  in  an  inflamed  condition,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  catheter, 
prompt  measures  must  be  instituted.  Free  cupping  or  leeching 
of  the  perineum,  or  the  patient  may  be  seated  in  a  warm  bath, 
or  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  vapor  bath.  Opiates  adminis- 
tered internally,  or  per  anum.  Very  probably  relaxation  will  be 
brought  about  in  this  way,  superceding  the  necessity  of  auy  other 
measures,  and  the  urine  pass  off  at  first  in  drops,  then  in  a  small 
stream,  till  entire  relief  is  obtained. 

False  passage  may  give  rise  to  the  escape  of  urine  into  the  ad- 
jacent parts ;  and  its  consequent  sloughing  or  abscess  follows ; 
depending  on  the  manner  and  extent  of  infiltration.  Providing 
the  false  passage  be  incomplete,  opening  into  the  urethra,  only 
on  the  distal  side,  urine  is  not  so  likely  to  enter  as  when  the 
opening  is  complete.  The  former  is  likely  to  favor  urinous  ab- 
scess, the  latter  urinary  infiltration.  Inflammation  is  very  likely 
to  be  established,  with  its  numerous  untoward  consequences,  soft- 
ening and  ulceration,  with  their  sequels ;  and  the  healing  and 
consequent  contraction  may  leave  the  stricture  even  worse  than 
before ;  leaving  out  of  question  the  constitutional  disturbance 
which  the  inflammatory  action  would  most  assuredly  establish, 
acting  on  an  already  enfeebled  constitution. 

A  false  passage  once  established  is  very  diflBcult  to  avoid  in 
subsequent  introductions  of  the  instrument.  For  days  nothing 
should  be  introduced  ;  till  nature  has  had  time  to  partially  or  com- 
pletely repair  the  injury.  And  when  an  attempt  is  made,  great 
care  should  be  observed  not  to  enter  the  false  passage. 
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There  are  strictures  to  be  met  with,  that  are  not  amenable  to 
the  modes  relied  on,  and  briefly  referred  to ;  but  require,  for 
their  removal,  a  prolonged  action  ;  the  establishment  of  active 
congestion ;  so  that,  on  its  resolution  it  may  carry  away  not  only 
its  own  effusion,  but  that  deposited  prior  to,  and  constituting  the 
stricture.  Such  are  tight  and  unyielding  strictures  of  longstand- 
ing. A  small  instrument  may  be  passed  through  them ;  but 
from  their  dense  texture,  no  progress  is  made.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  action  of  the  instrument  in  its  application  to 
the  parts.  This  is  accomplished,  by  selecting  a  silver  catheter  of 
suitable  size,  wliich  is  carefully  introduced  into  and  through  the 
stricture.  In  that  position  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  retained 
by  tapes  appended  to  the  rings  of  the  instrument,  and  secured  to 
a  band  around  the  waist.  The  tube  of  the  instrument  is  block- 
ed up  with  cork,  which  is  to  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  escape  of  the  accumulated  urine.  The  instrument  is  grasped, 
at  first,  by  the  stricture,  which  becomes  firmly  fixed  for  a  time  ; 
till  a  copious  secretion  is  poured  out  from  the  parts  producing  re- 
laxation, and  widening  of  the  canal ;  absorption  and  exhalation, 
on  the  free  surface,  favoring  this  desired  result.  The  instrument 
before  fixed  and  firm,  is  now  found  loose  and  moveable.  It  should 
then  be  withdrawn,  and  a  bougie  of  large  size  introduced,  to  re- 
main for  a  brief  period  only,  to  be  repeated  at  suitable  intervals 
of  a  day,  or  two,  as  the  case  may  appear  to  indicate. 

This  is  a  quick  method,  and  if  carefully  conducted,  resolution 
goes  rapidly  on.     There  is  great  danger,  however,  of  overaction  ; 
which  may  establish  inflammation,  in  place  of  resolution.     There 
is  not  only  uneasiness  in  the  part  by  the  retention  of  the  instrument 
but  constitutional  irritation  maybe  established,  which,  if  possible 
ought  to  be  avoided.     Should  either  one  proceed  to  excess,  the 
instrument  should  be  withdrawn.     The  time  it  may  be  retained 
varies  very  much  in  diflferent  persons.     Longer  than  a  few  hours 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  some ;  in  others,  it  may  remain  for  days 
without  any  serious  inconvenience   being   manifested.      Should 
opiates  allay  the  pain  and  irritation,  and  all  unfavorable  symptoms 
be  averted,  the  catheter's  stay  need  not  be  regulated  by  any  fixed 
time ;    but,  whenever  it  becomes  loose  it  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved.    In  this  way  more  can  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  two 
than  under  the  ordinary  mode  of  management  in  as  many  weeks. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  free  from  dan- 
ger ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  should  never  be  attempted  but 
in  the  more  unmanageable  forms  of  stricture. 

There  is  another  class  of  strictures  through  which  a  bougie  can 
not  be  passed ;  or  if  partly  permeable,  some  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances may  arise  during  the  treatment,  rendering  prompt  ac- 
tion necessary  to  relieve  detention.  The  patient  should  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  placed  in  the  position  for 
lithotomy  ;  a  catheter  of  medium  size  is  then  introduced  and 
passed  down  to  the  stricture  ;  and  its  point  is  cut  upon  by  direct 
incision  in  the  center  of  the  perineum.  Behind  the  stricture  is 
almost  always  found  a  dilitation  of  the  urethra,  which  is  pierced 
by  the  knife,  affording  relief.  Then  the  stricture  is  separated  ac- 
curately and  thoroughly.  After  which,  a  catheter  is  introdued 
and  retained  ;  in  this  way,  a  most  effectual  beginning  is  made  to- 
wards a  permanent  cure.  The  operation  is  difficult — the  dilated 
portion  not  very  readily  found  ;  but  when  skillfully  performed  may 
rank  among  the  best  operations  in  surgery. 

The  catheter  should  be  retained  as  long  as  the  feelings  of  the 
patient  will  permit ;  it  may  then  be  removed  for  a  time,  till  irri- 
tation shall  have  passed  away ,  it  is  then  re-introduced  and  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contraction  of  the  canal,  till 
the  external  wound  shall  have  closed.  The  bougies  to  be  used  at 
intervals,  as  the  indications  require,  till  a  complete  cure  is  accom- 
plished. 

Another  mode,  in  case  of  tight  stricture,  is  to  make  an  inci- 
sion from  within  the  canal,  by  the  employment  of  a  concealed 
lance  in  a  catheter.  The  lance,  however,  is  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment to  use,  and  suitable  only  to  strictures  anterior  to  the  suspen- 
sory ligament.  In  such  cases,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
operator,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  instrument. 

Stricture  involving  the  orifice,  callous  and  unyielding,  may  be 
removed  sometimes  by  probes,  or  short  bougies,  introduced  at 
intervals  ;  but,  it  very  frequently  requires  to  be  incised  ;  followed 
by  bougies  at  suitable  intervals,  as  in  other  cases.  The  scarifying 
may  be  done  either  with  a  narrow  pointed  bistoury  or  an  instru- 
ment like  Mr.  Ferguson's.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  there  is  one  important  objection  to  the  use  of  cutting  instru- 
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ments.  It  is  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  which  may  leave  the 
parts  in  a  worse  condition  than  before  the  incisions  were  made. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  caustic  bougie  has  fallen  into  partial 
merited  disuse.  To  prove  successful  as  an  escharatic,  it  must  act 
and  ever  destroy  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  for  a  time,  ample 
space  is  obtained  ;  but,  in  the  end,  contraction  is  sure  to  follow ; 
partly  by  the  plastic  deposit  which  surrounds  the  ulceration,  and 
partly  by  the  contraction  which  invariably  accompanies  cicatriza- 
tion. The  proper  use  of  the  caustic  bougie,  is  a  corrector  of  irri- 
tation, and  not  a  destroyer  of  the  parts. 

It  is  supposed  that  strictures  which  dilate  under  the  use  of  the 
bougies,  but  contract  and  soon  become  tight  as  before,  depend  on 
an  unusual  degree  of  irritability  of  the  canal ;  which  may  be  ma- 
terially improved  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  conjoin- 
ed with  the  use  of  bougies,  and  an  appropriate  general  treatment. 
The  best  mode  of  treating  obstinate  permeable  stricture  is  by 
perineal  incision ;   first  introduced  by  Syme,  and  known  as  his 
operation.     The  patient  is  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy 
and  deep  in  anesthesia.     A   small  grooved   staff  is  introduced 
through  the  stricture,  and  retained  by  an  assistant ;  while  the  op- 
erator makes  an  incision  along  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  ^about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  then,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  is 
introduced  through  the  wound  and  into  the  groove  in  the  staff, 
beyond  the  stricture,  and  drawn  forward,  separating  completely, 
by  anterior  incision,  the  stricture.     The  staff  is  then  withdrawn, 
a  catheter  introduced  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days. 
The  external  wound  soon  heals.     The  after  treatment  conducted 
as  in  other  cases  involving  perineal  incision.        The  bougies  are 
used  and  relied  upon  as  dilators  after  the  withdrawal  of    the   ca- 
theter.   By  this  mode  ,the  patient  is  relieved  of  a  malady  threaten- 
ing dissolution,  at  an  early  day,  which  is  as  prompt  as  it  is  suc- 
cessful. W. 
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HABITS  OF  MECHANICS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON 

HEALTH. 

The  shipwright  and  caulker,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter,  are  longer  lived  than  the  cabinet  maker 
and  joiner,  whose  labor,  although  not  unhealthy,  confines  them 
within.  In  the  list  of  out-door  occupations  is  that  of  the  butcher, 
which  on  account  of  the  noisome  atmosphere  of  the  slaughter- 
house, might  be  considered  unwholesome,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  of  mechanic  arts.  The  habits  of  the 
butcher,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  on  horse- 
back scouring  the  surrounding  country,  and  frequently  extending 
bis  rides  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  search  of  material  for  his 
shambles. 

The  life  of  the  butcher  is  rendered  shorter  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  by  his  indulgence  in  high  living,  which  gives  him  an 
appearance  of  jocund  health,  very  difi'erent  from  that  of  many 
tradesmen,  but  at  the  same  time  predisposes  to  congestion  of  the 
blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  often 
shortens  his  days  at  the  very  moment  when  he  seems  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  best  health.  A  full  habit  and  and  florid  coun- 
tenance are  just  as  natural  to  him  as  a  spare  form  and  pallid  face 
are  to  the  baker. 

Bakers  are  not  only  confined  much  within  doors,  but  are  like- 
wise subject  to  exposures  incident  to  their  trade.  In  common 
with  the  miller,  they  are  liable  to  an  irritation  of  the  skin  by 
constant  contact  with  flour,  which  occasionally  produces  a  varie- 
ty of  scaly  eruptions,  termed  psoriasis  ;  but  the  greatest  injury  to 
health  is  induced  by  the  high  temperature  of  their  workshop, 
which  seldom  falls  below  90  deg.,  and  frequently  exceeds  100 
deg.  Confectioners  are  subject  to  the  same  influence,  and  sufier 
accordingly;  besides  the  inhalation  and  constant  tasting  sugar  is 
80  destructive  to  the  teeth,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  a  confectioner 
with  a  good  set  of  teeth  :  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
meet  those  who  have  lost,  at  an  early  age,  nearly  every  tooth  by 
decay.  Among  household  domestics,  cooks  who  are  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  the  ordinary 
housemaid. — Hunfs  Merchants'  Magazine. 
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CUKE  FOE  BUEN^S,   Etc. 

BY  WM.  S.  MERRELL,  M.  D. 

The  following  formula  was  devised  by  me  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  abundant  evidence  and  numerous  certificates,  if  necessary, 
might  be  adduced  to  show  its  great  superiority  over  all  other 
preparations  in  use,  for  the  cure  of  hurns^  scalds^  chilhlains^  and 
also  of  erysipelatous  eruptions.  I  have  never  attempted  to  make 
a  "  patent  medicine "  of  it,  but  now  for  the  first  time  give  the 
prescription  to  the  public,  and  submit  it  to  the  criticism  of  the 
profession : 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Anodpium. 

Anodyne  Cerate  of  Lead. 

^^  MerrelVs  Fire  Extractor,'*'^ 

?:.  Emplast.  Plumbi g  16 

01.  Terebinth.  Eect. "3 

01.  Origani "6 

01.  Lini "2 

Tr.  Opii ''2 

Melt  the  Emp.  Plumb,  and  01.  Lini  together,  at  a  heat  not 
above  boiling  water,  add  the  Tr.  Opii,  and  stir  till  the  spirit  and 
water  are  evaporated,  and  the  opium  evenly  difiused.  Then  when 
sufficiently  cool,  add  the  essential  oils,  and  stir  until  the  whole  is 
stifiened  into  a  smooth  cerate.  It  should  be  kept  closely  corked 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile 
ingredients. 

Application — Spread  the  cerate  smoothly  over  the  injured  parts 
till  the  surface  is  completely  covered  (for  which  purpose  the  finger 
is  the  best  instrument,)  and  then  lay  over  it  a  thin  bat  of  raw 
cotton.  It  adheres  closely,  and  will  keep  its  place  on  any  part 
without  bandages.  The  raw  cotton  is  preferable  to  any  woven 
fabric,  because  it  adapts  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  parts, 
and  admits  of  free  motion  without  rucking  or  drawing.  All 
smarting  will  usually  cease  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  dress, 
ing  should,  in  most  cases,  be  left  undisturbed  till  the  healthy  action 
of  the  parts  is  completely  restored,  and  all  soreness  and  tender, 
ness  removed.     If  the  part  is  not  blistered,  this  will  require  but  a 
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few  hours,  say  eight  to  twelve.  But  if  the  cuticle  is  raised,  and 
blisters  are  felt,  the  water  should  be  let  out  by  passing  a  needle 
through  the  dressing  without  removing  it.  In  case,  however,  the 
burn  at  any  point  should  be  so  severe  as  to  entirely  disorganize  the 
tissues,  60  that  vitality  cannot  be  restored  to  them,  at  such  places 
will  pain  again  commence  after  some  eight  to  twelve  hours — not 
the  smarting  of  a  burn,  but  the  heavy  achiiig  of  a  wound.  Then 
the  cerate  should  be  removed  from  such  parts,  which  may  be  done 
by  softening  it  with  warm  oil,  and  poultices  applied  till,  by  sup, 
puration  and  healthy  granulation,  the  wounds  are  healed. 

The  above  prescription  and  treatment  are  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing pathological  views : 

In  injuries  by  heat,  the  fluids  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  expanded  and  the  coats  of  those  vessels  distended.  The  stim- 
ulus  is  excessive,  and  the  sentient  nerves  give  warning  of  the 
injury  by  the  intense  pain  that  is  felt. 

When  the  heating  substance  is  removed  or  cooled  down,  the 
smarting  for  a  few  moments  ceases.  But  there  is  soon  a  reaction, 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  capillaries  are  relaxed,  and  their  vitality 
partially  if  not  wholly  destroyed.  They  fall  into  a  state  of  atony ^ 
and  now  the  red  blood,  which  is  designed  only  for  the  veins 
proper,  flows  out  into  these  capillaries,  and  hence  the  redness  and 
turgescence  which  supervenes. 

The  red  blood  in  its  turn  becomes  an  irritant,  to  the  sentient 
nerves,  which  complain  of  this  violation  of  the  order  of  their 
organism,  and  smarting  pain  again  ensues. 

But  this  inflammation  is  passive^  not  active — one  of  atony ^ 
not  of  over-action.  If,  however,  the  burning  has  not  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  destroy  the  organism  of  the  parts,  the  vitality  may 
be  restored  and  the  injury  healed.  Now,  how  can  we  best  do 
this  ?  If  we  apply  cold  to  the  parts,  the  capillaries  are  contracted 
and  the  fluids  thickened,  and  thus  the  blood  is  kept  back  from 
them,  the  irritation  prevented,  and  temporary  ease  obtained.  But 
this  is  palliative,  not  curative,  except  in  small  burns,  where  by  the 
continued  application  of  cold  water,  the  vessels  become  perma- 
nently contracted  and  resiime  their  functions.  But  in  extensive 
injuries  of  this  kind,  healthy  reaction  cannot  be  thus  restored,  and 
death  and  sloughing  of  the  parts,  if  not  fatal  consequences,  would 
ensue.     Another  course  must,  therefore,  be  pursued.     We  must 
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stimulate  the  prostrated  tissues  to  such  a  point  as  will  enable  the 
vital  powers  to  resume  their  action,  and  the  capillaries  to  perform 
their  proper  functions,  and  we  must  keep  up  such  stimulus  till 
such  action  is  established.  This  is  done  by  the  ordinary  medical 
treatment,  of  dressing  the  parts  with  oil  and  lime,  or  with  white- 
lead  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  with  some  of  the  many  lini- 
ments or  embrocations  which  are  recommended  as  certain  cures 
for  burns.  It  is  done  in  small  burns  by  holding  the  part  to  the 
fire  till  the  "  fire  is  drawn  out,"  and  by  various  other  means,  all 
accomplishing  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  manner  the  same  object. 

But  they  do  not  accomplish  the  object  in  the  best  manner.  They 
all  have  to  be  removed.  When  the  suspended  vitality  is  restored 
by  their  stimulus,  or  in  common  parlance  ^'the  fire  is  taken  out," 
they  must  be  replaced  with  poultices  or  some  emollient  dressings. 
Such  removal  often  abrades  and  injures  the  new  tender  tissues, 
and  the  injured  parts  are  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  air,  which, 
especially  to  those  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  is  an  injurious  irritant. 

The  above  cerate  entirely  obviates  these  objections  and  better 
accomplishes  the  end  desired. 

1st.  The  Diachylon  plaster  and  oil  form  a  sedative,  unirritatin^ 
coating  that  adheres  closely  and  keeps  its  position,  and  perfectly 
protects  the  surface  from  the  air. 

2d.  The  essential  oils  stimulate  the  vascular  tissues  and  restore 
their  vital  action,  but  being  entirely  volatile,  as  that  vital  action  is 
more  andperfectly  established,  this  stimulus  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished, (and  not  all  at  once  removed  as  in  the  case  of  other  pop- 
ular dressings) — until  the  oils  being  dissipated  by  the  warmth  of 
the  parts,  an  emollient  soothing  dressing  remains  to  perfect  the 
cure.  Instead  of  having  to  change  the  dressing:,  the  dressino- 
gradually  changes  its  own  character  just  as  the  indications  of 
cure  require. 

The  opium  is  added  to  allay  the  nervous  irritation  and  the 
quicker  to  remove  the  pain. 

,  Other  essential  oils  might  doubtless  be  substituted,  and  other 
compounds  devised,  founded  on  the  same  principles,  but  we  doubt 
if  any  will  surpass,  if  they  can  equal  this. 

This  cerate  is  equally  applicable  to  frost-bitten  parts  and  chil- 
blains, where  the  pathological  condition  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  scalds. 
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It  is  also  found  valuable  in  erysipelatous  eruptions,  and  indeed 
is  applicable  to  all  affections  of  the  skin  accompanied  by  turge- 
scence  and  smarting  pain.  • 


PRIMARY     SYPHILIS  —  PHYMOSIS  —  PERRUGHSTOUS 

TREATMENT. 


BY   K.  KICHAUD   CLAY,  M.  D. 


Augustine  T ,  aged  twenty-two,  seaman,  contracted  chancre 

six  weeks  ago.  He  consulted  me  on  the  11th  of  May;  attempted 
to  reduce  the  phymosis  with  the  ordinary  means,  but  without 
success. 

13th — Much  worse.     On  account  of  the  extent  of  the  disease,  I 

concluded  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  perform  circumcision,  but 

divide  the  prepuce  on  the  dorsal  surface  in  order  to  uncover  the 

glans.    I  did  so,   and  found  the  prepuce  and  glans  almost  one 

complete  mass  of  indurated  chancre ;  cauterized,  with  solid  nitrate 

of  silver  the  cut  edges  and  the  entire  surface  of   the  glans  and 

prepuce  ;  ordered  the  constant  application  of  cold  water,  rest,  and 

the  following: 

^.     Fl.  Ext.  Podophyllum, 

Aq.    "    Senna,  aa  3  ss.    M. 

One-half  to  be  taken  immediately,  the  remainder  in  four  hours 
— -operated  slightly. 

14th — Enormously  swollen ;  take  tour  pills  composed  of  Po- 
dophyllum, Leptandrin,  and  Oleum  Tiglii ;    operated  five  times, 
briskly ;  take  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  following  three  times  a 
day,  and  apply  the  same  as  a  lotion,  on  lint,  night  and  morning : 
^.     Ferri  et  Potassd  Tart.,  5  j, 
Aqua  Destillata,  3  vi.    M. 

Apply  cold  water  constantly  ;  rest  and  generous  diet. 

15th — Slightly  improved ;   discharges  freely ;   cauterized  raw 
surface  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  continue  treatment. 

16th — Much  better;   discharge  less;   csdema  very  much  sub- 
sided. 

18th — The  chancres  on  the   glans  have  contracted  to  about  a 
third  of  their  original  size  ;  those  on  the  prepuce  also  improving; 
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oedema  less ;  discontinue  the  cold  water,  and  continue  the  inter- 
nal and  external  use  of  the  iron. 

19th — (Edema  about  the  same  as  yesterday;  touched  the  chan- 
cres with  nitrate  of  silver ;  reapply  the  cold  water  ;  continue  the 
use  of  the  iron. 

20th — Improving  ;  able  to  take  three  glasses  of  porter  daily  ; 
continue  the  treatment. 

22d — Chancres  on  the  glans  have  healed,  excepting  the  one 
at  the  frsenum,  and  that  has  contracted  to  about  one-fourth  of  its 
original  size ;  discharges  but  a  very  little ;  oedema  subsiding 
slowly ;  continue  treatment. 

24th — Touched  the  chancres  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

25th — As  he  does  not  wish  to  take  the  porter,  I  ordered  him 
to  discontinue  it. 

27th — Not  so  well ;  he  did  not  call  yesterday  to  have  the  penis 
dressed.  (I  have  seen  to  dressing  it  myself  daily  since  he  first 
consulted  me.)  I  inquired  the  reason;  he  replied,  "Because  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  stool  every  half  hour,  yesterday."  This  I 
doubted,  and  inquired  if  he  hadn't  been  drinking,  to  which  he 
gave  a  negative  answer;  but  finally  acknowledged  he  had  im- 
bibed a  very  little,  his  ''chums  "  having  induced  him  to  do  so  ; 
the  fact  is,  he  has  been  on  a  "  spree,"  and  neglected  to  take  his 
medicine  or  have  it  applied  externally. 

29th — Much  better ;  continue  the  use  of  the  iron  ;  discontinue 
the  cold  water. 

June  2d — Chancres  all  healed,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
the  fraenum,  and  that  has  contracted  to  about  half  the  size  of  a 
half  dime ;  the  cut  surfaces  are  healing  rapidly. 

6th — Chancres  all  healed. 

9th — Discharged  perfectly  cured. 

The  employment  of  the  potassio  tartrate  of  iron  in  the  treatment 
of  primary  syphilis  is  no  novelty.  It  was  recommended  by  Ricokd 
in  the  treatment  of  phagedaenic  chancre,  ten  years  ago ;  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  Acton  and  Mr.  Beheend.  The  treatment 
must,  however,  be  modified  according  to  idiosyncrasy — there  must 
be  an  identity  of  treatment  to  meet  an  identity  of  disease. 

There  is  nothing  more  embarassing  to  the  youug  surgeon  than 
to  be  called  upon  to  treat  a  case  of  primary  syphilis.  An  eminent 
eurgeon  has  truly  said:  ''His  experience  akne  is  sufficient  to 
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guide  him  ;  and  if  he  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  authorities  on  the 
subject,  he  will  find  such  a  mass  of  contradictory  arguments  and 
directions  that  he  will  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  opinions,  and  be  event- 
ually compelled  to  strike  out  a  course  for  himself.  In  the  treatment 
of  this,  or  of  many  other  diseases,  we  put  too  much  faith  in  tradition, 
and  are  mercurialists  or  non-mercurialists — not  so  much  because  we 
can  give  a  reason  for  our  belief  in  either  system,  but  because  the  one 
we  follow  was  the  doctrine  of  the  school  in  which  we  were  edu- 
cated, and  is  that  of  which  we  have  the  most  experience." 


[Cmmunicated  for  the  A.  M.  Journal.] 

CEREBEO— SPIN"AL     MENINGITIS. 

KEPORTED     BY     J.    WATSON,     M.     D. — CASE     2d. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  show,  to  some  extent, 
the  diflerent  forms  the  disease  (spoken  of  by  me,  in  a  former  com- 
mmunication)  assumes,  and  the  difierent  tissues  afiected  by  it. 

The  case  under  consideration  at  present,  is  of  the  same  class, 
yet  assuming  a  different  type. 

Permit  me  to  state,  that  in  all  congestive  cases  of  this  strange 
malady,  there  is  much  billions  derangement,  so  much  so,  that 
many  Physicians  are  disposed  to  term  it  a  billions  disease. 

Although  the  first  symptoms  developed  in  many  of  these  cases 
are  those  of  a  cerebral  character,  yet  often  pure  congestion,  with- 
out Fever  or  Inflammation  is  found  to  exist,  when,  if  relief  is 
■got  promptly  administered,  the  patient  becomes  pulseless,  with 
great  loss  of  vitality  and  general  nervous  prostration,  sight  and 
hearing  indistinct,  and  death  soon  closes  the  scene. 

But  the  case  :  Was  called,  April  19th,  1857,  to  see  G.  F.,  of 
Clockville,  Mad.  Co.,  distant  seven  miles,  and  on  my  arrival,  and 
inquiry  respecting  the  case,  found  the  patient  had  been  complain- 
ing 24  hours,  but  no  symptoms  arose  which  alarmed  the  friends 
until  evening  ;  at  which  time  I  was  called  ;  when  delirium,  with 
some  fever,  retching  and  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  with  some 
dilatation  of  pupils,  had  taken  place,  together  with  an  excessive 
and  unnatural  action  of  the  heart ;  the  heart  had  no  abnormal 
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sound,  but  a  peculiar  rolling  inotioD,  which  extended  to  the  abdo- 
men, nearly  amounting  to  abdominal  respiration  ;  pulse  115 
per  minute. 

The  result  of  my  diagnosis  was,  that  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  covering  the  spinal  cord,  (Theca  Yerbebra- 
lis)  existed. 

The  friends  had  succeeded  in  producing  perspiration,  had 
also  applied  mustard  drafts  to  the  feet,  directed  a  Sinapism  of 
the  same  about  4  inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  ex- 
tend from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  lumbar  region,  to  be  ap- 
plied along  the  spine.  Gave  at  the  same  time  a  powder  com- 
posed of  Podophyllin,  grs.  iij. 
Macrotin,  gr.  ss. 
Prepared  the  same  dose  in  two  hours,  and  in  two  hours  more, 
gave  a  teaspoonful  of  Anti  Billions  Powder  or  Physic  of  the 
following  formula — 

Jallap  Pulv,,  3  iij. 
Alexandria  Senna,  5  vj. 
Peppermint  Plant,  3  iij.     Mix. 
and  repeated  the  same  dose  every  two  hours  until  free  catharsis 
was  produced  ;  gave  at  intervals  when  restlessness  existed,  a 
powder  composed  of 

Carb.  Ammonia,  grs.  iij. 
Gum  Camphor,  gr.  j. 
Gave  also  every  two  hours  a  powder  composed  of 
Ippecac,  grs.  ij. 
Sup.  Carb.  Soda,  gr.  j. 
April  20th.     Free  catharsis  had   taken   place,  delirium  less, 
action  of  the  heart  subsiding,  considerable  irritation,  in  the  region 
of  the  spine,  pulse  86,  tongue  moist,  with  red  streak  through  the 
center,  coated  on  each  side,  same  as  last  evening,  patient  much 
more  quiet,  kidneys  free;  continued  the  Fever  Powder  and  Carb. 
Ammonia  as  before,  when  restless,  gave  the  following — 
Podophyllin,  grs.  jss. 
Macro  tin,  gr.  ss. 
which  had  the  effect  to  move  the  bowels  in  the  afternoon  ;  con 
tinned  the  Sinapism  to  back  and  feet,  with  cold  application  to  the 
head. 

April  21st.     Pulse  76,  skin  still  moist,  mind  clear,  complained 
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of  some  headache,  but  little  pain  in  the  back  and  shoulders ; 
tongue  less  red,  coating  less  ;  bowels  and  kidneys  free,  pupils 
natural  with  less  intolerance  of  light.  Continued  the  same  treat- 
ment as  yesterday,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  free  by  the  use 
of  Podophylliu. 

April  22d.  Patient  rested  well  during  the  night,  pulse  72, 
skin  soft,  tongue  nearly  clear,  pain  in  the  head  subsided,  all  the 
unpleasant  sensations  complained  of  in  the  head,  was  that  of  full- 
ness and  lightness,  appetite  returning,  patient  able  to  sit  up  a  little, 
secretions  all  active.  Gave  a  solution  of  Ippecac,  Soda  and  G.  Acca- 
cia,  with  directions  to  give  a  powder  of  Podophyllin  often  enough 
to  secure  at  least  one  evacuation  each  day;  which  treatment  was 
continued  for  a  few  days,  with  quiet  and  retirement,  and  which 
fully  restored  him  to  his  former  health,  and  he  is  now  about  his 
business  as  before. 

Remark  :  The  above  treatment  has  been  rigidly  pursued  in 
over  thirty  cases,  with  variations  only  to  fill  the  difierent  indi- 
cations, and  which  has  been  successful  in  all  but  three,  which 
cases  I  did  not  get  to  until  the  vitality  of  the  system  was  so  much 
exhausted,  that  I  entertained  no  hopes  of  them,  when  I  first  saw 
them,  two  of  whom  lived  but  two  or  three  hours. 


NIGHT  SWEATS. 

Dr.  Abbot,  of  Boston,  publishes  a  series  of  cases  of  phthisis 
to  show  the  decided  influence  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  relieving 
the  night  sweats,  which  are  so  troublesome  in  the  latter  stages  of 
this  disease.  His  favorite  prescription  is  four  grains  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc  with  three  of  extract  of  conium,  in  two  pills,  at  bedtime. 
Hyoscyamus  and  opium  are  sometimes  used  in  combination  with 
the  zinc.  One  of  the  good  eflfects  is  the  preservation  of  a  solu- 
ble state  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  A  prefers  the  oxide  to  the  sulphate 
of  zinc. 
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GLYCERINE  IN  PHTHISIS. 

Professor  N.  S.  Davis,  in  the  Northwestern[Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  says  on   this  subject :     "  For  cases  of  tubercular 
disease  in  its  early  stage,  before  the  cough  is  accompanind  by 
much  expectoration,  we  frequently  prescribe — 
^.  Glycerine,  5  ij. 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  3  i. 
Sulphate  of  Morphine,  grs.  ij 

Mix,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  before  each  meal  and  at  bed 
time.  ^  _^ 

If  the  disease  is  farther  advanced,  and  expectoration  more  co- 
pious, with  rapidly  increasing  emaciation,  we  prefer  the  follow- 
ing— 1^.  Glycerine,  3  ij  ;  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  3  ss ;  sulphate 
of  morphine,  grs.  ij.  Mix,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  every  four 
or  six  hours. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  we  commenced  using  the  glycerine 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  generally  combining  it  with  some 
preparation  of  Iodine,  and  just  enough  morpliine  to  allay  cough 
and  promote  rest ;  and  we  have  certainly  derived  more  benefit 
from  it  than  from  any  other  one  remedy. — St.  Louis  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


CHLOROFORM  IN  SEA-SICKNESS. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  that  chloroform  in  doses  of 
ten  to  twelve  drops,  repeated  as  occasion  requires,  is  a  specific 
for  sea-sickness.     Out  of  twenty  passengers,  eighteen  were  cured 
by  a  single  dose,  and  the  two  others  by  two  doses  each. 


FETID  PERSPIRATION  FROM  THE  FEET. 

This  will  generally  be  relieved  by  washing  the  feet  night  and 
morning  in  salt  water,  and  afterward  applying  a  little  olive  oil. 
(B.  W.  Richardson). 

The  best  efiect  will  be  produced  by  bathing  the  feet  at  night  in 
a  strong  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda. 


CiiturinL 


THE  AM.  MED.  COLLEGE. 

It  is  quite  in  the  order  of  precedent  to  offer  in  the  editorial 
columns,  notices  of  institutions  that  may  be  under  the  patronage 
of  such  papers  ;  and  as  at  the  present  juncture,  approaching  the 
time  when  announcements  for  the  Winter  Lectures  are  usually 
given,  it  may  be  entirely  proper  here  to  offer  some  thoughts  in 
reference  to  our  College. 

Within  the  last  year  the  number  of  Colleges  claiming  to  be  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Progressive  class,  has  been  on  the  increase,  and 
it  had  been  conceded,  and  is  still  conceded,  that  disproportionately 
extended  efforts  of  this  kind,  when  so  circumstanced  as  to  occa- 
sion competition^  these  efforts,  instead  of  proving  beneficial, 
must,  according  to  ordinary  events,  tend  to  hazard  the  legitimate 
objects  of  institutions  of  learning.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  fact 
will  not  by  any  means  prove  the  wisdom,  nor  the  honorable 
disinterestedness  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  extended  mea- 
sures of  College  enterprise. 

Now,  the  facts  involved  above,  being  somewhat  notable,  it  is 
quite  proper  that  the  position  of  the  A.  M.  College  should  be  de- 
fined and  known,  as  it  relates  to  these  facts. 

First,  then,  it  should  be  known  that  when  this  College  was  In- 
corporated, it  was  the  second  only  of  its  kind  then  existing  in  the 
State,  having  corporate  authority. 

Second,  That  whatever  might  obtain  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tion to  the  other  institution,  it  was  by  no  means  the  object  of  the 
officers  of  the  A.  M.  College  to  offer  any  aggressive  opposition. 
Nor  have  the  Faculty  generally,  at  any  period,  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion of  unfairness,  or  even  discourtesy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  following  was  adopted  as  their  motto :  "  Medical  Independ- 
ence ;  Medical  Toleration, '^^ 

This  Institution  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  eight 
sessions,  constantly  increasing  in  patronage  and  gaining  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  profession  and  the  people.  Being  at  peace  with 
all,  and  having  its  basis  in  an  excellent  Constitution,  and  cher- 
ishing  in  its  principles  the  inculculation  of  truth,  the  extension 
of  sound  practical  knowledge,  and  in  its  policy  offers  kindly  cour- 
tesies toward  all ;  the  question  arises  whether  the  American  should 
even  under  the  fullest  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to 
keep  up  so  many  Colleges  in  one  place,  be  the  one  which  should 
first  give  way  ? 

The  question  might  be  put  in  another  form.  It  might  be  in 
quired  of  the  profession  whether  ih^y  are  willing  to  see  an  insti- 
tution having  such  claims,  and  such  prospects,  and  whose  con- 
ductors are  industrious,  nay,  indefatigable  laborers,  and  who 
consider  it  much  more  desirable  to  be  useful  and  to  commend 
their  institution  by  the  achievements  of  industry,  science  and  gen- 
ius, rather  than  by  any  effort  to  the  disparagement  of  others  ; 
will  the  profession  consent  that  such  an,  organization  should  fail 
to  receive  the  fullest  encouragement? 

The  cabinets  of  the  American  are  fine — its  apparatus  good, 
and  its  lecture  rooms  commodious,  and  what  is  particularly  im- 
portant, the  Institution  is  not  the  subject  of  any  pecuniary  lia- 
bilities, so  as  to  be  endangered  to  embarrassment. 

A  matter  of  some  little  satisfaction  is  that  a  few  persons  un- 
friendly to  this  College,  who  had  predicted  unfavorably  as  to  its 
destiny,  and  had  also  made  some  efforts  to  institute  an  influence 
against  it,  have  now,  either  because  such  predictions  or  efforts 
would  in  our  present  prosperity  be  simply  ridiculous^  or  perhaps 
— and  which  our  charity  leads  us  to  hope — they  have  really  im- 
proved in  their  sense  of  moral  justice,  they  appear  to  be  friendly 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  courteous  toward  us.  Gentlemen,  we 
hope  ever  to  merit  your  respect. 

We  then  say  in  conclusion,  that  we  are  still  resolved  to  be  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  progression.  We  will  stand  by  the  Ameri- 
can until  its  high  mission  shall  be  accomplished. 

Our  next,  our  ninth  session,  will  commence  on  the  15th  of 
October  next,  1857.  K 
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OBITTAEY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  American  Medical  College, 
held  Thursdy  the  16th,  in  College  Hall,  the  mournful  announce- 
ment was  made  to  the  board,  bj  one  of  its  members,  that  Prof. 
Jacob  Snyder  had  departed  this  life.  Thereupon,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  read,  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
published : 

Whereas,  Having  received  the  mournful  intelligence  that  our 
much  esteemed  and  highly  respected  colleague,  Prof.  Jacob 
SxTDER,  departed  this  life,  at  his  residence.  Dublin,  Ind.,  June 
10th,  1S57  :  it  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  melancholy 
event  which  has  deprived  us  of  one  of  our  co-laborers,  who  was 
among  the  nearest  and  dearest  in  our  afiectious — one  whose  sole 
object  and  aim  was  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  his  cho- 
sen profession.  That  he  might  do  more  for  it,  he  left  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice to  assume  a  more  prominent,  if  not  a  more  responsible  posi 
tion,  which  opened  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  versatile 
talents,  in  which  he  proposed  to  labor  for  years,  unfolding  each 
session  the  mysteries  of  the  profession,  and  pU\cing  in  the  laps  of 
his  numerous  hearers,  the  fruits  of  an  industrious  and  well  spent 
life.  He  had  entered  upon  his  laborious  duties,  and  filled  the  chair 
of  Surgery,  during  the  past  winter,  in  a  highly  satisfactory  and 
honorable  manner.  To  the  manv  intelligent  students  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  American  during  that  winter,  and 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  College,  this  notice  will  carry  with 
it  regrets  that  he  who  promised  so  much,  should  have  been  cut 
down  in  the  very  midst  of  a  useful,  brilliant  and  glorious  career. 

Itesolved^  That  it  has  pleased  an  all  wise  Providence  to  re- 
move, by  death,  from  our  midst,  while  in  the  vigor  of  manhood 
and  professional  devotion.  Prof.  Jacob  Snyder,  whose  attach- 
ment to  his  profession  and  friends  has  thus  been  prematurely 
severed,  and  a  bond  of  union  obliterated  which  death  alone  could 
effect. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  lamented  colleague,  the 
Am.  Med.  College  has  lost  a  member  of  acknowledged  moral  and 
professional  worth — his  associates  a  professional  companion  whose 
social  qualities  endeared  him  to  all,  and  the  public  a  skillful  and 
successful  practitioner,  to  whom  his  services  were  far  more  valu- 
able than  gold  or  the  most  costly  diamonds. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  the  widow,  children,  and  numer- 
ous relatives  of  the  deceased,  our  sincere  sympathy  in  their 
affliction  and  irreparable  loss,  and  trust  that  He  who  controls  the 
destinies  of  us  all,  will  support  and  sustain  them  during  their  tribu- 
lations. W. 
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Dr.  Edward  S.  Haviland,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  the  process  of  enuclea- 
tion, under  the  use  of  chloride  of  zinc — an  escharotic  long  known 
to  the  profession — gives  {Lancet^  Feb.  14,  1857)  the  following 
brief  result  of  his  experience  with  this  mode  of  preparing  and 
employing  the  article  : — 

The  caustic  chloride  of  zinc  is  prepared  "  by  making  it  into  a 
thick  paste  with  any  absorbent  powder,  such  as  gypsum,  flour, 
starch,  or  the  powder  of  althsea,  or  gum  acacia  ;  and  I  find  the 
proportions  necessary  are  either  equal  parts  of  the  chloride  and 
powder,  two  or  even  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  or, 
what  I  prefer  is,  a  mucilage  of  the  present  gum  Arabic,  made  as 
thick  as  possible,  or  sufficiently  viscid  and  glutinous  to  prevent 
its  running,  as,  on  account  of  the  highly  deliquescent  nature  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  it  is  apt  to  run  over  the  sound  healthy  skin, 
which  it  destroys  almost  with  equal  facility  as  the  diseased  struc- 
ture, though  a  contrary  opinion  prevails.  The  preparation  may 
be  colored  with  any  vegetable  coloring  matter,  which  perme- 
ates into  the  subjacent  tissue,  indicating  the  depth  which  each 
dressing  has  penetrated,  and  materially  facilitates  the  operation  of 
the  surgeon. 

"  Next  comes  the  mode  of  employing  the  remedy,  which  will 
slightly  vary  according  to  whether  the  skin  is  unbroken  or  not. 
When  the  skin  is  entire,  having  marked  out  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease, apply  either  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  strong  nitric 
acid,  so  as  to  completely  destroy  it  over  the  whole  surface,  in 
order  that  the  caustic  may  act  more  speedily,  and  after  the  heat 
and  pain  attending  the  destruction  of  the  part  has  subsided,  next 
apply  the  dressing,  spread  on  calico  or  lint,  the  shape  and  size 
required  ;  and  over  the  whole  apply  a  portion  of  wadding  or  cot- 
ton wool,  to  protect  it  from  cold  and  to  absorb  any  moisture  occa- 
sioned by  the  running  of  the  dressing.  The  parts  around,  and 
especially  below,  should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  caus- 
tic, by  a  thickly -spread  dressing  of  spermaceti  ointment,  holding 
as  much  chloroform  mixed  in  it  as  it  will  take  up,  which  will  at 
tho  same  time  tend  to  allay  the  burning  and  pain  during  the 
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action  of  the  escharotic.  Sedatives  may  be  given  with  the  same 
object,  such  as  pills  composed  of  opium,  the  compound  soap  pill, 
Battley's  solution  ;  the  state  of  the  system  being  attended  to,  and 
the  patient  encouraged  to  take  a  generous  diet,  with  wine  and  malt 
liquor  after  the  first  few  days.  At  the  same  time,  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  improved  by  administering  cod-liver  oil,  and  the 
difierent  preparations  of  steel  and  quinine,  especially  the  iodide 
of  iron  ;  and  the  iodide  of  arsenic  may  be  given  in  combination 
with  hemlock,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  alter  the  cancerous 
diathesis.  The  following  day  a  whitish  eschar  will  be  seen, 
through  which  incisions  to  the  depth  of  the  part  destroyed  should 
be  made  vertically  through  the  tumor,  and  dressings  spread  on 
narrow  strips  of  lint  or  calico  should  be  carried  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  same  should  be  continued  daily  until  the  whole  is  de- 
stroyed, which  will  be  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  after  which  the 
dressings  maybe  discontinued.  The  tumor  will  thus  be  enucleat- 
ed in  about  thirty  days  from  the  commencement,  leaving  *a  gran- 
ulating healthy  surface,  which  will  heal  most  rapidly  with  the 
ordinary  resin  dressing  or  the  dry  cotton  wadding. 

"  In  case  of  an  ulcerated  or  open  cancer,  the  dressing  may  be 
applied  at  once,  Spread  on  calico  or  lint,  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  sore,  which  may  afterwards  be  treated  with  incisions  in  the 
same  way  as  that  where  the  skin  was  intact. 

"  Having  made  these  general  remarks  I  will  now  conclude  by 
giving  a  short  history  of  one  of  my  cases  in  illustration  of  this 
mode  of  treatment : — 

''  Mrs.  D ,  aged  forty-eight,  the  mother  of  ten  children,  a 

spare,  thin,  and  emaciated  person,  has  a  hard,  circumscribed  tu- 
mor in  the  right  breast,  with  considerable  surrounding  infiltra- 
tion, having  all  the  characteristics  of  coijfirmed  scirrhus,  free 
from  attachment,  and  nipple  not  retracted  ;  feels  sharp,  darting, 
and  lancinating  pains  shooting  through  the  tumor,  extending  to 
the  glands  in  the  axilla,  which  are  much  enlarged.  A  small  hard 
swelling  was  first  perceived  about  eight  years  since,  the  origin  of 
which  she  attributes  to  a  blow.  Until  two  years  ago  the  enlarge- 
ment was  very  trifling,  when  the  catamenia  ceased,  but  since 
then  it  has  increased  most  rapidly,  and  the  pain,  which  was  at 
first  very  inconsiderable,  has  been  much  more  severe  in  its  char- 
acter.   Tlie  health  is  very  materially  impaired,   though  no  very 
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strongly-marked  cancerous  cachexia  is  observable  in  her  counte- 
nance. There  is  no  hereditary  predisposition  ;  but  she  has  lost  a 
sister  by  consumption. 

"  Dec.  3,  1856.  Commenced  to  destroy  the  skin  over  the  full 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  tumor  by  the  application  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  heat  and  pain  of  which  having  subsided,  I  next 
applied  the  escharotic,  prepared  and  spread  on  linen  (as  describ- 
ed) over  the  part  to  the  extent  of  which  I  had  destroyed  the  skin, 
over  which  I  placed  a  portion  of  cotton  wool,  and  left  it  until  the 
following  day,  prescribing  one  grain  of  opium  every  four  hours 
to  allay  the  pain,  and  to  commence  with  one  pill  three  times  a 
day,  composed  of  one  grain  of  iodide  of  arsenic ;  twelve  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  twenty-four  grains  of  extract  of  hemlock: 
mix  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

''  Mh.  The  skin  over  the  tumor  where  the  acid  and  dressing  had 
been  applied  being  perfectly  destroyed,  I  made  several  vertical 
inscisions  from  above,  or  the  top  part  of  the  tumor,  to  the  bottom, 
merely  through  the  skin,  as  deep  as  the  deadened  part,  when 
narrow  strips  of  linen,  spread  with  the  dressings,  were  pressed 
down  by  means  of  a  probe,  to  the  bottom  of  the  same.  On  ac- 
count of  excessive  debility  and  exhaustion,  cod-liver  oil  was  order- 
ed, together  with  some  steel  medicine,  with  full  meat  diet,  wine, 
and  porter. 

"  5^/i.  The  incisions  deepened,  and  the  dressings  applied  as 
before.     This  was  repeated  daily  till  the 

''  Vlih.  When  I  found  I  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
eased structure,  from  which  time  they  were  discontinued.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living  part  was  now 
very  perceptible,  and  it  afterwards  became  gradually  more  defined, 
until  the  entire  separation  around  the  tumor  took  place. 

"  Jan.  4,  1857.  The  thirty-second  day  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  the  tumor  was  enucleated  entire,  weighing 
at  least  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  during  a  part  of  which  time  she 
suffered  severely  from  influenza  and  bronchitis,  which  greatly 
retarded  its  progress.  On  the  detachment  of  the  tumor,  a 
healthy  granulating  surface  presented  itself,  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  heal  most  rapidly  under  the  use  of  the  ordinary  resin 
dressing,  and  at  the  same  time  her  health  has  most  remarkably 
improved." 
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[The  external  application  of  zinc,  as  a  caustic,  in  cancers,  has 
been  favourably  tested  by  numerous  members  of  the  profession, 
in  this  city,  but  the  use  of  the  mercurials  and  arsenic,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  of  doubtful  utility.  The  same  indications,  for  which 
they  are  used,  may  be  readily  fulfilled  by  milder  means. — Ed.] 


DIABETES. 

Opium  has  a  most  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  urine,  but  does  not  cure  the  disease.  Ammonia  in  some  cases 
has  the  power  of  reducing  the  urine,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar.  Cod-liver  oil  improves  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  reduces  the  urine.  The  combined  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  opium,  and  ammonia,  effects  the  most  prompt  and  per- 
manent benefit.  Blisters  to  the  hepatic  region  are  useful.  A 
mixed  general  diet  is  the  best ;  restriction  is  rather  baneful  than 
beneficial.     (Dr.  J.  Bell.) 


PHYMOSIS. 
Take  a  long  slightly-curved  needle,  with  its  point  guarded  by 
a  bit  of  wax  ;  introduce  this  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  carry 
it  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  thrust  it  through  the  foreskin,  with 
this  raise  and  draw  forward  the  prepuce,  apply  the  forceps  be- 
tween the  needle  and  the  glaus,  and  excise  with  one  stroke  of  the 
bistoury.  The  cut  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  ex- 
actly correspond,  and  must  be  accurately  brought  together  and 
secured  with  fine  silk  sutures.     (Mr.  T.  B.  Curling.) 
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PEACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  MEDICmE. 


A   CASE   IN   ILLUSTRATION. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  force  of  necessity  alone  is 
equal  to  the  required  exercise  of  animal  being.  This  is  equally 
true  whether  we  consider  the  physical  or  intellectual  part  of  the 
human  being.  Every  climate  has  its  characteristic  amount  of 
exercise  or  labor  among  its  inhabitants,  indicated  by  the  compar- 
ative facility  by  which  the  necessities  of  life,  food,  raiment  and 
shelter  are  secured.  So  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  just  in  the 
degree  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  any  community,  as  re- 
gards intellectual  culture  and  social  refinement  may  be,  such  is 
the  general  standard  of  labor,  or  application  in  this  way.  The 
rule  seems  to  be  not  to  perform  more  labor  than  the  circum- 
stances either  physical  or  intellectual  demand. 

The  writer  proposes  here  to  present  some  practical  analogies 
of  a  professional  character.  Nor  would  it  be  expected  that  physi- 
cians have  inherited  higher  views  in  this  regard.  It  is  indeed  a 
fact  that  Doctors  do  not  labor,  nor  even  thmk  or  study  any  more 
than  they  should. 

This  fact  is  quite  suggestive  and  perhaps  the  writer  may  as 
well  dispense  with  any  further  premises  and  at  once  bring  out  his 
case,  lest  the  reader  may  hesitate  taking  pains  of  further  pursuit 
of  the  subject  here. 

23  [353.] 
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Nevertheless,  one  practical  fact  of  a  general  character  must 
first  be  noted.  This  fact  contemplates  the  usual  readiness  or 
hurry  by  which  remedies  are  brought  forward  and  prescribed  by 
practitioners. 

Some  physicians  seem  to  say  by  their  conduct,  that  they  are 
not  required  to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  diagnosis.  They 
appear  to  think  it  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  the  patient  is 
sick,  for  them  to  pour  down  their  drugs,  and  it  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve that  many  seem  really  disappointed  when  they  find  their 
remedies  under  such  circumstances  ineffectual  for  good. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  observe  the  programme  of  such  a  practi- 
tioner. He  arrives  at  the  patient's  house,  takes  a  seat,  makes  a  few 
casual  remarks  of  a  social  etical  chaiacter,  approaches  the  bedside, 
looks  at  the  tongue,  feels  the  pulse  and  perhaps  inquires  as  fol- 
lows :  How  long  has  the  patient  been  sick  ?  what  is  the  state  of 
his  appetite  and  that  of  his  bowels  and  the  skin  ?  Is  he  restless, 
has  he  had  any  pain,  chills  or  fever? 

The  answers  to  this  meager  and  extremely  superficial  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  will  furnish  the  basis  of  the  treatment.  It  is 
determined  that  he  has  this  or  that  affection,  requiring  some  cer- 
tain remedies  which  are  always  proper  in  such  cases.  The  medi- 
cine is  ordered  and  the  doctor  takes  his  leave,  but  returns  every 
day  to  prescribe  a  definite  course  which  he  might,  for  all  that  ho 
has  now  done,  have  ordered  at  his  office  without  the  form  of  a 
visit  to  the  patient. 

l!sow  then  we  will  have  our  special  case  in  point.  Mr.  E —  was 
the  subject  of  an  asthmatical  aflection  ;  and  at  an  early  period 
availed  himself  of  professional  consultation.  The  patient  was  bled 
and  was  ordered  to  take  a  saline  draught.  On  the  next  visit  he  being 
but  very  slightly  relieved  and  the  aperient  not  having  evinced 
sufficient  activity,  a  dose  of  calomel  was  then  to  be  given  ;  but  as 
the  pulse  was  rather  more  soft  and  there  being  no  marked  febrile 
tendency,  further  blood-letting  was  at  that  time  dispensed  with 
Syrup  of  squills,  however,  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  the 
labor  of  breathing. 

On  the  third  visit  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for  in  the  night  ; 
and  he  found  his  patient  laboring  in  a  severe  paroxysm  of  the 
asthma.  He  was  maintained  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  bed 
and   when   the  physician   came  the   case  was  considered  quite 
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alarming.  The  face  was  swollen  and  dark,  and  the  veins  of 
the  neck  and  temples  engorged  or  tumid,  and  the  eyes  red 
and  protruding,  while  the  patient  was  seemingly  on  the  verge  of 
asphyxia.  Breathing  seemed  to  become  every  hour  more  difficult 
and  alarming;  the  Medical  Man  resolved  to  have  additional  coun- 
cil.    Dr. was  brought  in,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  but 

little  hope  remained  in  the  case. 

Blood-letting,  Antimony,  Digitalis,  Asafoetida,  Ammoniac 
etc.,  were  perseveringly  applied  with  adjunctive  means,  such  as 
warm  bath  and  enemas.  But  little  relief  was  obtained,  except 
transiently  while  over  the  bath,  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  symptoms  were  modified  and  the  patient 
thence  gradually  improved  for  some  days.  A  new  paroxysm,  how- 
ever, set  in,  which  again  was  as  vigorously  met  as  the  former, 
with  but  little  change  of  treatment  and  with  about  the  same  re- 
sult. But  convalescence  was  very  slow  as  there  was  a  regular 
exacerbation  of  symptoms  at  night,  which  gave  way  only  late  in 
the  morning. 

In  this  low  and  irritable  state  the  patient  conceived  a  notion  to 
be  removed  from  his  place,  alleging  his  convictions  that  as  he  had 
formerly  been  in  good  health  and  now  being  so  suddenly  attacted 
on  his  occupying  his  new  place — it  being  recently  built — he  sup- 
posed that  the  lime  in  the  plastering  or  some  other  local  cause  was 
at  tlie  foundation  of  his  disease.  His  physicians  assented,  because 
they  were  satisfied  that  their  measures  were  unavailable,  and  a 
removal  was  effected. 

It  was  surprising  to  all  that  the  disease  subsided  entirely  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  change  of  place.  But  the  surprise  was 
no  less,  except  to  himself,  when  on  his  return  home  he  was  again 
attacked  with  asthma,  the  symptoms  being  precisely  as  before. 

The  remedy  now  was  readily  suggested  and  a  removal  waa 
effected  again  with  results  similar  to  those  on  the  former  occasion. 
But  the  singularity  of  the  case  now  only  began  to  appear.  A 
permanent  change  of  residence  was  resolved  upon,  from  the  con- 
viction now  entertained  by  all,  that  this  special  locality  was  in 
Bome  way  inconsistent  with  the  health  of  this  individual,  although 
no  other  member  of  his  family  was  similarly  afiected  by  the 
loo  lity. 

The  change  of  his  abode,  in  this  case,  however,  failed  to  giv6 
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him  a  realization  of  his  hopes.  Asthma  again  set  in  and  the 
symtoms  appeared  not  in  the  least  modified.  New  medical  aid 
was  now  procured  and  perseveringly  applied,  but  with  results  not 
much  more  encouraging  than  those  which  followed  his  first  treat- 
ment. The  patient  was  now  induced  to  resort  to  the  place  where 
his  first  relief  was  so  promptly  realized,  and  in  this  case,  there 
again,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  himself  and  friends,  relief,  complete 
relief  was  obtained. 

A  permanent  residence  in  this  latter  locality  was  uow  resolved 
upon.  His  persoual  effects  were  removed  thence  and  the  new 
home  was  contemplated  with  no  small  amount  of  hope  and  as- 
surance as  to  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  this  asthmatic  subject. 
But,  alas,  no  sooner  was  he  thus  situated  in  his  own  domicile 
than  the  tormentor  again  appeared  with  the  usual  violence. 

The  case  now  became  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  attending 
physicians,  as  it  was  supposed  that  something  peculiar  to  his  own 
household,  or  manners  of  life  when  at  home,  was  to  be  found  as 
the  predisposing,  or  even  direct  cause  of  the  disease. 

Changes  of  diet,  exercise  and  employment  were  instituted,  but 
with  no  apparent  benefit! 

The  denouement,  as  also  the  entire  history  of  this  most  sin- 
gular case  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  corroborate 
the  sentiment  given  in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  More 
practical  philosophy  is  needed  in  the  medical  profession.  What 
would  observation  of  even  scores  of  cases,  altogether  as  singular 
as  this,  do  for  the  improvement  of  the  treatment?  If  no  reason- 
ing and  philosophy  is  brought  to  bear  upon  such  experience,  it 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  it  be  inquired  now,  what  the  experience 
of  this  case  would  suggest  to  be  done?  Does  it  indeed  develop 
any  course  to  be  pursued  in  any  similar  case  ? 

In  the  case  here  related  things  were  in  the  peculiar  condition 
last  stated  when  the  professional  advice  of  the  writer  was  solic- 
ited ;  and  no  man  of  any  pretensions  to  philosophy  could  let  such 
a  case  pass  without  thorough  investigation. 

I  have  found  a  clear  case  for  the  inductive  philosophy.  The 
facts  were  all  to  be  collected  and  arranged  in  proper  order.  Here 
they  are:  The  subject  was  a  man  who  before  his  late  asthmatic 
attack  had  good  health.  The  disease  set  in  suddenly.  The 
usual  remedies  were  ineff*ectual,  though    perseveringly  applied. 
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The  only  relief  obtained  was  upon  his  change  of  place ;  and 
on  his  return  he  again  relapsed.  A  second  removal  was  alike 
beneficial  to  the  first.  Settling  his  home  and  family  in  the 
new  and  healthful  locality  proved  again  the  presence  of  the  cause 
of  the  malady.  But  all  the  changes  in  diet  and  exercise,  as  also 
that  of  the  remedies  employed — this  latter  embracing  several  of 
the  novelties  of  the  day,  as  also  the  skill  and  experience  of  repu- 
table men — served  in  no  measure  either  to  remove  the  disorder  or 
materially  to  moderate  the  symptoms.  It  was  now  evident  in 
my  mind  that  successful  inquiry  must  be  directed  to  other  points  ; 
all  the  facts  relevant  must  serve  as  premises  for  induction — these 
general  and  varied  facts  must,  either  alone  or  by  the  accession 
of  new  elements  for  induction,  lead  to  the  jparticular  fact  to  be 
sought. 

It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  any  endeavors 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  by  reference  to  the  specific 
locality,  because  that  although  the  first  locality  was  marked  by 
the  regular  accession  or  continuance  of  the  disease,  yet  that  must 
only  be  considered  as  a  concomitant;  and  the  same  principles 
which  bear  us  out  in  this,  also  clear  up  the  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  new  locality. 

Again  the  cause  seems  not  to  be  allied  to  any  of  the  circum- 
stances which  we  might  expect  to  be  afiected  by  any  of  the 
remedies  applied  in  the  vastly  varied  and  persevering  treatment. 
In  a  word,  none  of  the  usual  points  of  observation  are  found  to 
afford  any  light  to  clear  up  the  mystery  except  by  induction. 

What,  therefore,  all  the  foregoing  facts  fail  to  ^\\o\f  positively 
they  may  present  negatively. 

Now  what  are  the  points  upon  which  the  facts  j^^r  se  have  not 
availed,  but  which  by  induction  may  be  made  available? 

Firsts  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man  exert  much 
influence  upon  the  state  of  the  body,  and  they  often  superinduce 
diseases  and  especially  those  of  the  nervous  or  spasmodic  kind. 
But  in  this  inquiry  nothing  is  here  achieved,  for  it  was  found 
that  nothing  peculiar  to  the  diseased  state  existed  in  the  case. 

Secondly  A\vQ  imjponderahlt  agencies — how  are  these  related  to 
the  case  ?  What  are  the  possible  circumstances  by  which  any  pecu- 
liar effect  might  arise  in  the  case?  Is  there  any  peculiar  circum- 
stance in  texture,  quality  or  color  of  apparel  or  bedding  ?     Ah, 
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what  nonsense  !  Bays  the  empirical  practitioner — do  yon  really 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  this  violent  disease  is  to  be  found  in  a 
cause  so  trivial  as  that  which  concerns  the  texti're^  quality  or 
color  of  the  wearing  apparel,  or  of  the  materials  constituting 
the  bed  ?  Yes  I  do,  for  I  am  driven  to  th  s  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  same  circumstances  wh  ch  would  commonly  be  cited,  here 
fail  to  account  for  the  cause. 

My  mind  had  thus,  by  induction,  rested  upon  electrical  phenom" 
ena  as  having  most  probably  a  relation  to  the  case,  and  these 
inquiries  were  rewarded  most  happily. 

I  found  that  the  subject  of  this  disease  slept  or  rested,  when  at 
home  or  in  his  own  bed,  upon  new  feathers  which  are  electrics^ 
and  the  bed  being  insulated  must  in  all  cases  keep  the  subject 
resting  on  them  in  an  excited  state.  This  in  very  susceptible 
cases  would  occasion,  as  in  the  present  one,  some  very  notable 
symptoms,  while  in  less  susceptible  cases  no  cognizable  effects 
would  occur.    ; 

The  present  case  was  fully  tested.  The  patient  would  be  en- 
tirely relieved  from  any  paroxysm  in  the  course  of  some  hours,  or 
at  least  during  the  day,  when  he  was  resting  upon  the  ground  or 
other  conducting  materials;  and  could  never  rest  upon  the  new 
feathers,  in  an  isolated  state,  without  being  affected  with  difSculty 
of  breathing  or  asthma. 

I  have  observed  of  late  several  notices  of  other  cases,  in 
Medical  Journals,  but  none  quite  so  remarkable  as  this.  One 
case  was  reported  so  long  ago  as  1S34:  in  the  Edinhurg  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  forms  a  new  variety  of  Asthma,  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  name,  and  from  the  very  specific  character  of  its  proxi- 
mate cause  I  would  call  it  Asthma  Electricura. 

Cincinnati^  June,  1857.  K. 


Fee  to  M.  Paul  Dubois. — There  has  been  much  speculation  as 
to  the  amount  paid  to  M.  P.  Dubois  for  delivering  the  Empress 
of  the  French.  From  a  paper  published  in  Paris  as  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Emperor  last  year,  it  appears  that  M.  Dubois 
received  nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
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UEmotJS  Abscess  implies,  in  this  connection,  a  condition  of  the 
parts  in  which  an  abscess  is  situated  having  communication  with 
either  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  containing  an  admixture  of  pus 
and  urine.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to  or  establish  this  con- 
dition of  the  parts  may  be  divided  into  external  and  internal. 
An  abscess  may  form  externall}^  to  the  urinary  passages  from 
injuries  received  from  without,  or  by  the  irritation  of  stricture 
impeding  the  free  egress  of  urine,  or  by  stone  retained  in  the 
bladder,  irritating  the  parts  and  frequently  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage from  within.  An  abscess  thus  formed,  during  its  progress 
of  development  and  enlargement,  may  open  either  into  the  blad- 
der or  urethra,  according  to  its  position,  then  through  the 
ulcerated  opening  urine  finds  its  way.  The  urine  acts  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cist,  irritating  its  delicate  tissue  ;  which 
irritation  soon  kindles  into  blaze  a  fresh  amount  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  Should  this  advance  as  rapidly  as  it  frequently 
does,  ulceration  of  the  tissues  composing  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  abscess  and,  as  a  consequence,  sloughing  follow  in  rapid 
succession.  Should  the  pyogenic  membrane  remain  complete, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  and  in  some  instances  even  strength- 
ened by  an  acquisition  of  plastic  material  exuded  from  the  tis- 
sue, the  urine  escaping  from  the  bladder  is  retained  in  the  cist, 
which  aids  in  establishing  Urinous  Abscess  and  becomes  the 
stepping  stone  to  Urinous  Fistula.  The  abscess  may  assume,  as 
it  frequently  does,  a  chronic  character,  though  its  ravages  in  gene- 
ral are  more  actively  carried  on  than  an  ordinary  acute  abscess, 
passing  rapidly  to  the  surface  and  giving  exit  to  the  dark 
colored,  thin  and  fetid  contents. 

In  other  instances,  and  perhaps  the  more  frequent,  the  affec- 
tion originates  in  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  extending  its  ravages  to  the  adjacent  parts. 
Laceration  and  acute  ulceration  of  the  mucous  lining  is  liable  to 
occur  from  retention  of  urine  by  stricture.  In  that  event  the 
most  common  danger  becomes  especially  great ;  the  thickened 
and  powerful  middle  coat  of  the  bladder  laboring  hard  to  over- 
come the  obstruction  renders  solution  of  cautuuity  the  more 
likely  to  occur. 
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The  patient  may  have  been  in  the  habit  for  a  long  time  of 
making  water  tardily,  attended  with  efibrts  to  expel  the  urine, 
and  at  last  the  passage  seems  effectually  closed,  the  ordinary 
distress  iucident  to  this  condition  of  things  supervenes.  Perhaps 
by  investigation  the  exciting  cause  will  be  discovered  to  be  in- 
discretion at  table  ;  or  the  injudicious  use  of  the  bougie  or  cathe- 
ter ;  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather ;  or  what  is  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  exciting  cause,  an  attack  of  piles.  The 
canal  previously  narrowed  has  now  become  closed  by  congestion, 
or  by  the  swelling  accompanying  an  active  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  involved,  which  may  be  and  sometimes  is 
accompanied  by  spasm.  Under  the  powerful  contractions  of  the 
hypertrophied  muscle  of  the  bladder,  the  parieties  may  give  way 
and  the  rapid  escape  of  urine  follows  as  a  consequence,  giving 
rise  to  a  form  of  extravasation  the  most  formidable.  A  more 
gradual  process  may  be  established,  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts 
overcome,  the  urine  at  first  escaping  drop  by  drop,  or  a  few  drops 
may  pass  at  once,  giving  rise  to  an  inflammatory  process  of  a 
stenic  type,  the  abscess  formed  having  all  the  ordinary  charac- 
ters incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  the  plastic  exudation  sur- 
rounding it  not  excepted. 

Before  the  establishment  of  ulceration,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
many  instances  an  inflammatory  process  had  been  slowly  but 
steadily  progressing  in  the  tissues  exterior,  which  had  to  a  great 
extent  consolidated  prior  to  the  period  when  urine  first  escaped. 
And  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  the  origin  may  not  have  been 
ulceration,  but  violence  applied  to  the  parts  resulting  in  contu- 
sion or  laceration,  inflicted  by  the  bougie,  catheter,  or  indeed 
any  instrument  in  the  hands  of  unskillful  persons. 

The  term  Urinary  Abscess,  in  its  general  sense,  is  understood 
to  refer  to  the  urethra.  Its  most  common  origination  is  from 
within,  and  its  most  common  cause,  stricture.  The  point  of 
"ulceration  may  be  either  immediately  behind  the  stricture  or  at 
some  distance  from  it.  The  most  common  place  is  in  the  perine- 
um. It  is  recognized  by  a  hard  swelling  beneath  the  finger  on 
pressure ;  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  stricture  are  soon  made 
manifest,  and  soon  undergo  aggravation;  shivering  and  febrile 
disturbance  soon  become  apparent,  and  in  some  cases,  by  pressure 
applied  to  the  abscess,  retention  of  urine  follows  and  remains 
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SO  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued.  The  treatment  consists  in 
making  a  tree  incision  for  the  exit  of  matter  and  urine  ;  this, 
however,  is  merely  palliative,  not  curative.  Unless  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  the  stricture,  by  the  means  referred  to  in  an  article 
on  stricture  in  a  previous  number,  abscess  will  constantly  return 
and  the  little  remnant  of  strength  left  will  gradually  but  surely 
decline  till  life's  last  thread  is  worn  through.  To  refer  again  to 
the  curative  measures,  they  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
as  follows :  bougies  of  various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  made  of  polished  steel,  should  be  relied  upon ;  each  one 
gently  introduced,  commencing  with  the  smallest  and  increasing 
the  size,  each  time,  till  the  largest  bougie  enters  freely ;  which 
should  not  be  introduced  oftener  than  once  a  day,  or  once  in  two 
days,  or  not  so  frequently ;  always  introducing  the  same  sized 
bougie  that  was  introduced  the  time  previous,  allowing  it  to  re- 
main in  contact  a  minute  or  two  only,  it  should  then  be  with- 
drawn and  a  size  larger  substituted  and  retained  from  a  minute 
to  half  an  hour,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  decided  by  the  feelings 
of  the  patient ;  providing,  however,  this  mode  should  not  be  found 
successful,  as  it  will  not  in  cases  of  long  standing,  in  that  event 
a  more  heroic  plan  must  be  instituted,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  separation  of  the  undivided  stricture.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy  and  chloroform  administered, 
as  ^in  that  operation,  and  while  under  its  inHueuce  an  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  central  portion  of  the  perineum  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  a  grooved  staff  should  first  be  intro- 
duced and  retained  in  the  urethra.  The  incision  should  be  made 
deep  so  that  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  could  be  introduced  beyond 
the  stricture,  and  into  the  groove  in  the  staff,  when  it  should  be 
drawn  forward,  with  its  sharp  edge  upwards,  separating  com- 
pletely the  stricture;  after  which  a  silver  catheter  should  be  in- 
troduced and  retained  in  the  urethra,  made  fast  around  the  body 
of  the  patient  by  strings  attached  to  the  rings  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  orifice  secured  by  a  cork  fitting  accurately,  which  should 
be  removed  as  often  as  required  to  allow  the  accumulated  urine 
to  escape.  This  instrument  should  remain  in  sight  for  several  days, 
and  when  removed  the  bougies  may  be  used  as  in  an  ordinary 
case  of  stricture,  till  complete  dilation  is  accomplished.  Atter 
which  bongies  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  mouths,  at  distant 
intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  or  not  so  often. 
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URINAKY  FISTULA. 

URTNARY"'fistula  may  be  the  result  of  traumatic  injury  implicating 
the  urethra.  It  is  more  frequently,  however,  the  result  of  urinary 
abscess  opening  spontaneously  in  the  perineum,  affording  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  symptoms  of  both  abscess  and  stricture  ;  but, 
by  the  persistence  of  the  latter,  obliteration  and  cicatrization  of  the 
abscess  are  suspended  ;  the  irritation  of  the  stricture  maintains  and 
keeps  up  a  morbid  degree  of  excitement,  and  the  obstruction 
which  it  gives  rise  to  lorces  the  urine  into  the  new  but  preter- 
natural channel;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  abscess  does  not 
close  but  partially  contracting  degenerates  into  a  narrow  passage 
called  a  fistula.  There  may  be  but  one  of  these  pipes,  or  there 
may  be  several  traversing  the  perineum  or  scrotum,  or  the  parts 
adjacent.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  abscess  burrowing  beneath 
the  facia  of  the  penis  and  opening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glans  ;  in 
other  cases  it  may  terminate  on  the  dorsum  of  the  organ.  A 
single  abscess  may  have  more  than  one  outlet  which  may  give  rise 
to  as  many  fistulas  pipes ;  or  one  abscess  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  single  fistulas  opening.  The  discharge  which  the  abscess 
gives  rise  to  is  thin  and  of  agleety  character,  often  very  copious. 
In  other  cases  a  constant  discharge  of  urine  takes  place;  in  others 
again,  urine  escapes  only  during  an  expulsive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  The  surrounding  parts  are  tender  and  more  or  less 
excoriated  ;  the  patient  in  consequence  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
uneasiness,  and  very  frequently  his  general  health  is  found  very 
much  impaired. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  in  many  instances  successful.  It 
ought  not  to  be  directed,  however,  to  the  fistula  in  the  first  place* 
but  to  the  stricture  with  a  view  to  remove  the  cause  ;  that  being 
accomplished,  then  the  fistula  should  receive  that  attention  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  stricture  having  been  dilated,  either  by 
the  bougie  or  the  knife,  the  urine  finds  its  way  along  the  normal 
canal,  the  fistula  contracts  and  dries  up,  and  in  many  instances 
it  wholly  closes  without  any  direct  treatment  having  been  insti- 
tuted. In  case  contraction  should  prove  tedious  and  incomplete, 
injections  of  caustic  solutions  should  be  used  to  slightly  stimu- 
late the  parts,  injected  into  the  fistulas  pipes,  which  should  be  re- 
sorted to  once  or  twice  a  day.     In  case  the  contraction  should 
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prove  very  tedious  and  incomplete,  a  hot  wire  of  suitable  size 
should  be  introduced  into  the  pipe,  which  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  orifice  alone,  but  deep  in  the  track,  lest  premature  closure 
of  the  external  parts  follows  its  application.  It  should  not  be  re- 
peated very  frequently,  but  at  long  intervals.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  surgeon  in  the  use  of  the  wire  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
healing  process  which  is  expected  to  follow  remotely  on  the 
burn  ;  not  the  destructive  and  inflammatory  eflTects  which  are  its 
primary  results.  Should  sinuses  communicate  with  the  fistula, 
we  are  recommended  by  the  standard  authorities  to  lay  them  open 
with  the  bistaury.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  opens  a  way  for  the  application  of  lint  or  other  local 
dressings  which  can  be  more  conveniently  applied  than  if  the 
pipes  were  not  laid  open.  In  cases  long  neglected,  in  which  the 
urine  has  principally,  if  not  entirely,  passed  by  the  perineum,  the 
urethra  anterior  to  the  internal  opening  contracts  gradually,  and 
may  be  found,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  almost  obliterated.  In 
Buch  cases  dilatation  is  effected,  if  at  all,  with  diflSculty.  It  is  such 
cases,  especially,  that  renders  an  operation  by  perineal  incision 
indispensably  necessary. 

Sometimes  urinous  abscess  opens  into  the  rectum  direct,  in 
place  of  the  perineum;  then  we  have  fistula  formed  in  the  bowel. 
In  such  cases,  urine  passes  by  the  rectum,  and  air  or  even  feces 
may  escape  by  the  urethra,  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  more  common  varieties, 
with  this  addition,  that  the  speculum  ani  becomes  an  instrument 

of  indispensable  necessity  in  the  manipulations  about  the  anus. 

W. 


Waltzer's  Operation  for  the  Kadical  Keduction  of  Hernia: 
This  operation  was  successfully  performed  on  the  9th  of  March 
last,  on  a  patient  in  the  Commercial  Hospital,  by  Prof.  Geo.  0. 
Blackman.  The  instrument  was  kept  applied  for  six  days,  with 
but  little  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  Dr.  B.  satisfied  himself 
three  weeks  after  the  operation  that  the  canal  was  completely 
closed. —  Western  Lancet^  April,  1857. 
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[From  the  American  Journal.] 

ON  DYSENTEEY  AND  ITS  TEEATMFNT. 

BY   HENRY    TIEDEMANN,    M.    D. 

In  the  publication  of  this  essay  the  leading  object  of  this  author, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is  to  make  known  to  the  profession  his 
method  of  treating  dysentery,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  into 
more  general  use. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object,  Dr.  Tiedemann  introduces  his 
therapeutical  directions,  with  some  very  interesting  general  re- 
marks on  the  pathology  of  dysentery. 

He  maintains  that  the  inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  o^ 
the  intestinal  canal,  in  which  it  is  now  almost  universally  admit- 
ted that  the  disease  essentially  consists,  commences  invariably  by 
a,^  hyperaemic,  inflamed  and  infiltrated  condition  of  the  submu- 
cous intestinal  tissue,  the  inflammation  of  the  proper  mucous 
membrane,  when  it  occurs,  being  the  result,  always,  of  an  exten- 
sion to  it  of  the  disease  previously  existing  in  the  subjacent  areo- 
lar structure.  To  this  latter  he  refers  the  tenesmus  and  frequent 
discharges  of  a  purely  mucous  character  which  constitute  the 
prominent  and  almost  characteristic  phenomena  of  dysentery,  es- 
pecially in  its  early  stage.  As  soon  as  the  discharges  become 
mixed  or  stained  with  blood,  it  is  an  indication,  he  remarks,  that 
the  inflammation  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  submucous,  but  has 
extended  to  the  mucous  tissue  itself. 

Although  Dr.  T.  is  probably  correct  in  locating  the  hypersemia 
and  inflammation,  in  the  early  stage  of  most  cases  of  simple  dys- 
entery, in  the  submucous  areolar  structure,  yet,  as  in  many  endem- 
ics the  discharges  from  the  very  onset  of  the  attack  consist  either 
almost  exclusively  of  blood,  or  of  mucous  more  or  less  mixed  with 
blood,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  first  the  mucous,  as  well  as  the 
submucous  tissue,  may  be  simultaneously  inflamed. 

The  hyperaeraia  of  the  capillary  system  of  the  rectum,  consti- 
tuting the  first  stage  of  dysentery.  Dr.  T.  refers  to  a  repletion  of 
the  large  veins  of  the  liver,  and  consequent  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  through  them. 

"  Tlie  interruption  of  the  venous  circulation  in  the  liver,  with 
otherwise  healthy  individuals,  during  summer,  "is  caused,"  he 
remarks,  "  by  increased  venosity.     In  this  season  all  the  tissues 
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of  the  body,  and  in  some  measure  all  the  organs  expand,  conse- 
quently also  the  liver.  This  expansion  of  the  liver  is  not  only 
owing  to  the  higher  temperature,  but  also  to  the  slower  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  its  overcharged  veins.  The  disturded  circu- 
lation of  the  veins  of  the  liver  must  necessarily  cause  a  disturb- 
ance of  circulation  in  all  the  veins  of  the  abdomen  which  will 
extend  to  the  capillary  vessels,  and  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  disease  may  generate  the  hypersemia  as  a  precursor  0  f 
dysentery." 

The  principal  exciting  cause  of  dysentery,  according  to  Dr.  T., 
is  cold,  with  its  influence  upon  the  tissues  and  organs. 

''The  influence,"  he  remarks,  "of  sudden  cold  upon  the  liver 
must  be  the  contraction  of  its  tissues ;  the  efl*ect  of  this  contrac- 
tion, very  often,  is  only  the  frequent  status  hiliosus^  an  overflow- 
ing of  bile  into  the  duodenum  and  the  stomach  ;  in  a  measure, 
the  bile,  by  the  contraction  of  the  liver,  is  pressed  out  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  liver.  This  stat.J  bilios.,  'a  frequent  attendant  on 
dysentery,  indicates  the  propriety  of  administering  emetics,  which 
are  not  applicable  in  all  cases  of  dysentery.  But  the  contraction 
of  the  liver  and  of  its  vessels  also  afiects  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  abdominal  veins,  even  to  the  capillaries,  and  must 
produce  the  most  injurious  effect  in  that  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  most  remote  from  the  liver.  This  part  is  the  rectum,  in 
which,  on  account  of  its  almost  perpendicular  position  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  return  of  the  blood  is  more  diflicult  and 
favors  the  development  of  hypersemia  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
This  hypersemia  first  produces  a  narrowing  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  consequently  the  sensation  of  pressure  and  fullness,  as  if  the 
rectum  were  overcharged  with  feces.  This  erroneous  impression, 
by  reflex  action,  causes  an  increased  urging  to  stool.  Kext,  the 
submucous  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  and  tumid,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  excited  to  an  increased  secretion.  This  infiltration 
presses  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct  closely  together,  the 
passage  is  entirely  closed,  and  tenesmus^  the  first  characteristic 
symptom  of  dysentery^  is  the  result.  A  general  febrile  reaction, 
gastricism,  and  other  minor  or  more  important  symptoms  ensue. 
*'  The  further  extent  of  dysentery  from  the  rectum  into  the  higher 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  depends  upon  the  mechanical  prog- 
ress  of  the  hypersemia  into  the  capillaries,  and  the  infiltration 
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into  the  submucous  tissue,  and  it  is  explained  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  veins  in  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum. 

''During  the  further  course  of  dysentery,  the  mucous  membrane 
must  necessarily  become  involved  in  the  morbid  process ;  the 
deep  transverse  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  embedded  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  are  always  first  affected."  "As  long  as  the 
mucous  membrane  is  not  involved  in  the  disease  we  find  the  pe- 
culiar dysenteric  evacuations  which  form  the  second  characteris' 
tic  symptom  oj  dysentery.  When  the  mucous  membrane  be" 
comes  involved  in  the  process  of  the  disease,  it  soon  shows  its 
morbid  action  by  the  admixture  of  blood,  generally  of  a  light 
color. 

''The  further  course  of  the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  formation  of  ulcers  with  undermining  passa- 
ges in  the  submucous  tissue,  croup-like  secretions,  etc.  Pus  and 
ichor  are  poured  out,  and  not  unfrequently  typhoid  phenomena 
appear  as  an  effect  of  the  resorption  of  these  secretions,  but  not  as 
constituting  a  separate  species  of  dysentery." 

In  its  general  outlines  the  pathology  of  dysentery  as  laid  down 
by  Dr.  T.  is  perhaps  correct.  We  must  protest,  however,  against 
the  purely  mechanical  explanation  which  he  has  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  lesions  of  function  and  structure  are  induced 
by  the  operation  of  the  action  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease. 

That  after  long-continued  exposure  to  intense  heat,  especially 
when  combined  with  an  impure  state  of  atmosphere,  the  sudden 
exposure  to  even  a  moderately  cold  temperature,  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  hyperaemia  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iutestiual 
mucous  membrane,  and  a  consequent  disturbance  of  the  normal 
functions  of  thosa  parts,  so  as  to  endanger  the  occurrence  of  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea,  or  even  of  cholera  morbus,  is  unquestionably  true; 
under  particular  circumstances  the  hyperaemia  may  also  pass 
over  into  inflammation  and  give  rise  to  dysentery,  is  likewise 
granted  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  these  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena being  brought  about  by  a  dilation  of  vessels  or  organs 
from  the  effects  of  heat,  succeeded  by  a  contraction,  from  subse- 
quent exposure  to  cold  of  the  same  organs. 

Dr.  Tiedemann  denies  that  dysentery  is  a  malarious  disease,  or 
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has  any  affinity  to  intermitting  fever,  though  it  will  often  be  found 
to  prevail  in  the  same  localities  with  the  latter.  '^  It  generally 
makes  its  appearance,"  he  remarks,  ''when,  after  a  long  contiu- 
ance  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  the  atmosphere  becomes  suddenly 
wet  and  cold.  It  is  an  endemic  in  such  portions  of  the  tropics 
as  have,  from  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes,  the  nights  much 
cooler  than  the  day."  All  this  is  certainly  correct ;  dysentery, 
nevertheless,  is  known  occasionally  to  prevail  as  an  unquestiona- 
ble epidemic,  and  in  sections  of  country  in  which  it  is  otlierwise 
seldom  met  with  ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  there  are  cer- 
tain unappreciable  morbific  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  it,  independent  of  a  mere  change  in  its  temper- 
ature and  hygrometic  condition,  although  to  these  latter  its  pro- 
duction is  referable  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

''  I  know  only  of  two  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of 
dysentery,  and  which  always  suffice  to  recognize  the  disease. 
The  first  is  tenesmus,  the  second  the  evacuations.  These  symp- 
toms must  occur  together  to  establish  a  case  of  dysentery.  Ten- 
esmus, without  the  characteristic  evacuations,  constitutes  no  more 
dysentery  than  the  characteristic  evacuation  without  tenesmus 
would  entitle  the  disease  to  be  called  dysentery.  In  the  different 
stages  of  the  disease  the  tenesmus  also  assumes  a  different  charac- 
ter ;  thus — 

"  In  the  first  stage^  it  is  seldom  intermittent,  nor  even  in  the 
mild  cases  ;  it  is  only  more  bearable.  In  the  more  violent,  as 
well  extensive  as  intensive  cases,  the  tenesmus  is  exciting  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  truly  torturing,  and  the  discharge  of  inodor- 
ous mucous,  mixed  with  white  spheroid  granules,  with  or  without 
blood,  gives  no  relief.  As  soon  as  the  tenesmus  becomes  distinctly 
intermittent,  the  disease  is  either  on  the  decline,  or  it  has  entered 
on  the 

''  Second  stage.  The  tenesmus  is  now  accompanied  by  a  high 
state  of  anxiety,  not  by  excitement  as  in  the  first  stage.  Every 
evacuation  is  followed  by  great  exhaustion  and  violent  burning  in 
the  rectum,  from  the  anus  upwards,  whilst  teuemus  comes  and 
goes  with  distinct  intermissions. 

"  In  the  third  stage  the  intermissions  ^are  of  longer  dura- 
tion ;  the  tenesmus  is  preceded  by  greater  anxiety,  and  the  evac- 
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nations  by  prostration,  even  to  fainting.     The  burning  sensation 
in  the  anus  and  rectum^climinishes. 

"  These  three  stages  do  not  always  appear  in  this  pure  and  de- 
cided form,  as  the  three  stages  are  sometimes  or  generally  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  intestines. 

"The  symptoms  of  tenesmus  are  explained  by  the  anatomical 
results  of  the  three  stages. 

"  In  the  1st  stage  inflammation  and  a  spongy  condition  of  the 
submucous  tssue.  Discharge  :  mucous,  with  or  without  blood, 
and  occasionally  with  balls  of  scybalsB. 

"  In  the  2d  stage^  decided  sympathy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  commencement  of  ulceration.  Discharge :  shreds  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  ;  brownish  mucous,  more  liquid, 
and  colored  with  blood,  rarely  mixed  with  pure  blood. 

"  In  the  Zd  stage^  extension  and  deep  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  undermining  ulceration  of  the  submucous  tissue. 
Discharge  :  blood  mixed  with  pus,  shreds  of  necrotic  cellular 
tissue,  and  ichor. 

"The  evacuations,  however,  do  not  always  correspond  with  that 
described  in  each  of  the  three  stages  ;  and  not  unfrequently  we 
find,  in  one  evacuation,  the  discharges  belonging  to  two  or  three 
stages  at  the  same  time ;  as  all  the  stages  can  exist  at  once  in  dif- 
ferent  portions  of  the  diseased  intestines. 

"  Tenesmus  is  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tis- 
sue, which,  by  its  swelling,  mechanically  narrows  the  passage  of 
the  intestines.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  this  swelling 
causes  irritation  and  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue,  whereby 
the  intestinal  tube  is  further  narrowed,  so  that,  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines 
principally  of  the  rectum,  may  supervene.  The  infiltration  of  the 
submucous  tissue,  which  appears  in  mammillated  (hump  like) 
proturberances  on  the  mucous  membrane,  mostly  in  the  direction 
of  the  transverse  folds,  causes  the  parietes  of  the  intestinal  tube 
to  swell  in  such  a  manner  against  one  another  that  they  come  into 
the  closest  contact,  and  that  the  passage  is  completely  shut  up. 
This  closely  compressed  mucous  membrane  causes  great  urgency 
to  evacuate,  as  if  the  rectum  were  filled  with  feces,  which  by  con- 
traction— a  real  reflex  motion — it  were  striving  to  remove.  The 
consequence  of  these  efibrts  are  tenesmus  and  the  peculiar  dys- 
enteric evacuations." 
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Dr.  T.,  in  his  account  of  the  production  of  tenesmus,  seems  to 
have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  increased  irritability  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  inflamed  intestine,  which  would  appear  to  us  to 
have  as  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  as  the  cause 
pointed  out  above. 

"The  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,"  Dr. 
T.  observes,  "or  of  a  part  of  the  entire  rectum,  is  said  to  be  oc- 
casioned bv  violent  contractions  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
rectum,  also  by  too  violent  contraction  of  the  sphincter.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  can  onl}^  produce  prolapsus 
when  there  is  at  the  same  time  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  the 
violent  contraction  of  these  muscles  must,  of  course,  prevent  pro- 
lapsus. Prolapsus  recti,  however,  seldom  occurs  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  disease,  and  only  when  the  patient  is  weakly, 
and  the  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  in- 
testines passes  rapidly  over  into  paralysis,  wliich  is  communicated 
to  the  sphincter.  In  very  violent  or  badly  treated  cases,  with 
persons  who  are  not  otherwise  weakly,  an  early  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines,  and  of  the  sphincter,  may  cause 
prolapsus  recti,  a  symptom  which  always  indicates  danger.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  prolapsus  appears  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammation  cannot  be  abated,  or  when 
it  changes  to  paralysis  by  the  partial  destruction  of  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  and  extends  to  the  sphincter.  This  prolapsus  does 
not  unfrequently  occur  before  death.  In  all  cases  of  violent  dys- 
entery I  found,  on  examination  of  the  anus,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  had  been  firmly  closed  and  red,  the  same 
more  or  less  opened,  so  that  the  tumid  and  highly  reddened 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  could  be  seen.  At  the  same 
time,  the  most  violent  tenesmus  continued.  This  shows,  con- 
clusively, that  the  prolapsus  recti  is  not  caused  by  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  sphincter." 

Having  thus  presented  his  views  in  relation  to  the  pathology 
of  dystentery,  by  the  employment  of  which,  during  the  last  six 
years,  he  has  succeeded  in  curing  upwards  of  three  hundred  cases 
of  dysentery,  not  a  single  death  from  the  disease  occurring  in  his 
practice  during  that  period. 

"  As  dysentery,"  he  remarks,  "  in  the  first  two  stages,  is  a 
hypersemia  of  the  capillaries  of  the  rectum  and  colon,  and  seldom 
24 
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of  other  parts  of  the  iDtestinal  tube,  induced  by  the  disturbed 
hepatic  venous  circulation,  followed  by  infiltration  and  in- 
flammation of  the  submucous  tissue,  -which  in  the  further  pre- 
gress  is  communicated  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  changes  to 
ulceration,  it  distinctly  indicates  in  these  two  first  stages  a  gen- 
eral and  local  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

"  The  internal  remedy  which  I  have  almost  exclusively  pro- 
scribed, and  frequently  with  surprising  success,  is  nitrate  of  po- 
tassium^ (kal.  7iitr.)  I  have  given  it  in  large  doses,  which 
agree  pepfectly  well  with  the  patient.  Locally^  I  have  ordered, 
immediately  after  each  evacuation,  no  matter  how  often  they  oc- 
curred, |z7y6Cifzc>?25  of  pure  cold  water.  (In  very  severe  cases, 
particularly  in  warm  weather,  he  has  ordered  injections  of  ice 
water  with  the  best  effects).  As  diet,  I  ordered  milk,  gruel, 
barley,  rice-water,  toast  and  water,  pure  water,  and  buttermilk 
as  much  as  the  patient  likes  to  take. 

''  The  nitrate  of  potassium  and  the  injections  I  continued  until 
the  tenesmus  had  ceased,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  hap- 
pened in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  As  the  tenesmus  diminished 
the  mucous  and  blooby  evacuations  also  diminished,  and  when 
it  ceased,  they  generally  disappeared  entirely. 

''  Before  I  order  the  nitre,  I  consider  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  which  either  require  an  emetic  or  purgative,  or  are  in 
Buch  a  condition  that  nitre  can  be  immediately  given.  If  during 
the  treatment  with  nitre  and  injections  of  cold  water  evacuations 
of  fecal  matter  do  not  occur,  as  least  once  in  twelve  hours,  which 
usually  is  the  case,  I  recommend  a  corresponding  dose  of  castor 

oil. " 

Under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  case  of  dysentery, 
"whether  sporadic,  endemic  or  epidemic,  whatever  may  be  the 
age,  sex  or  constitution  of  the  patient,  Dr.  T.  has  found  the 
above  treatment  applicable. 

"When  the  dysenteric  symptoms,  with  all  symptoms  of  fever, 
are  subdued,  the  evacuations  having  become  natural,  which  he 
has  often  found  to  occur  within  twelve  hours,  Dr.  T.  gives  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  on  the  third  day  frequently 
allows  abetter  diet ;  after  each  evacuation  he  directs  an  injection 
of  cold  water  for  a  few  days  longer.  If  regular  evacuations  do 
not  occur  he  orders  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil. 
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In  the  first  two  stages  of  dysentery  Dr.  T.  denounces  .all 
other  remedies  as  useless,  if  not  mischievous.  In  only  two  severe 
cases  occurring  in  sensitive  females,  was  he  obliged  to  administer 
narcotics.  When  the  skin  is  inactive  he  gives  the  nitre  dissolved 
in  an  infusion  of  ipecacuanha,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of 
camphor-water. 

^'  Under  this  treatment,"  Dr.  T.  remarks,  "  when  I  was  called 
in  time,  the  disease  seldom  reached  the  second  stage,  never  th© 
third  ;  the  patient  recovered  very  fast,  probably  because  the  dis- 
ease was  not  of  long  duration.  I  have  had  but  few  cases  where 
it  lasted  longer  tlian  seven  days  ;  only  one  lady  was  ill  to  the 
fourteenth  day,  although  the  dysenteric  symptoms  had  ceased  on 
the  seventh  day  ;  she  was  pregnant  on  the  second  month,  but  did 
not  miscarry.  Most  cases  had  already  changed  so  favorably  on 
the  third  day,  all  the  d3^senteric  symptoms  having  ceased,  that 
no  more  medicine  was  required,  and  I  could  leave  the  patient, 
merely  ordering  a  proper  diet  for  a  short  time  to  come." 

When  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  third 
stage,  with  a  continuance  of  the  injections  of  cold  water,  D.  T. 
directs  quinine,  tannin,  acetate  of  lead,  etc.,  generally  with 
opium,  accordingly  as  the  case  seemed  tc  require  the  one  or  the 
other  remedy  ;  with  daily  doses  of  castor  oil,  to  promote  the 
necessary  evacuations,  and  in  time  a  nourishing  diet. 

Of  the  treatment  of  dj'sentery,  in  its  early  stages,  exclusively 
by  nitre  and  injections  of  cold  water  we  have  no  experience. 
The  professional  standing  of  Dr.  T.  is  such,  however,  as  to 
press  it  strongly  upon  our  attention.  We  have  prescribed  the 
nitre,  occasionally,  in  conjunction  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
and  we  are  persuaded  with  the  best  effects.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Dr.  T.  in  his  denunciation  of  opium  as  positively  mis. 
chievous  in  the  early  stages  of  dysentery.  We  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  giving  it  from  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  and  always 
with  the  very  best  effects.  To  derive  from  it  the  good  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  in  this  disease,  it  must,  however,  be  given  in 
large  doses.  The  effect  of  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
is  rather  michievous  than  beneficial.  Although  we  have  gen- 
erally found  sporadic  dysentery  a  troublesome  and  obstinate 
rather  than  a  fatal  disease,  we  have  certainly  not  been  quite  so 
successful  in  its  treatment  as  Dr.  T.     In  a  few  cases,  occurring  in 
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very  young,  or  in  diseased  ^nd  broken  down  constitutions,  the 
disease  has  terminated  fatally.  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
in  these  cases  the  termination  would  have  been  diflerent  had  we 
subjected  them  to  the  treatment  laid  down  in  the  essay  before 
us.  D.  F.  C. 


CAKCER  AND  ITS  CURE  BY  DR.  FELL. 

It  may  not  be  considered  inappropriate  or  out  of  place  to  note, 
at  this  time,  the  agents  used  by  Dr.  Fell  in  the  treatment  of  this 
formidable  malady,  cancer,  since  so  much  has  been  said  of  him 
and  his  success  in  the  medical  periodicals  of  London.  And  with 
a  view  to  place  before  the  reader  the  facts  connected  with  his 
career  since  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  "fast  anchored 
Isle,"  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  a  portion  of  a  short  but 
pointed  article  which  appeared  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  appertaining  to  the  question  at 
issue.  "It  seems,"  says  the  Journal,  "that  a  Dr.  J.  Weldon  Fell, 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  within  a  year  or  two  acquired 
considerable  notoriety  in  London  as  a  curer  of  cancer  by  a  secret 
method.  His  fame  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  they  invited  Dr.  Fell,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  desire  of  the  benevolent  founders  of  the  cancer  establishment 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  make  a  trial  of  his  method  upon 
the  patients  affected  with  cancer  in  that  institution.  The  terms 
were  that  Dr.  Fell  should,  in  confidence,  communicate  to  the 
surgical  staff  the  nature  of  the  remedies  used  by  him  and  the 
mode  of  employing  them,  and  that  he  should  publish  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  same  within  a  period  of  six  months,  the  surgeons 
reserving  the  right  to  do  so  themselves  in  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Fell  to  comply  with  this  condition.  We  would  here 
remark  that  although  Dr.  Fell  boasts  that  his  consulting  rooms 
have  been  open  every  Tuesday  to  the  medical  profession  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  his  method  of  treatment,  the  remedies 
employed  were  carefully  concealed  ;  even  a  hospital  analysis" — we 
quote  his  own  words,  says  the  writer — "  failed  to  detect  the 
vegetable  portion  of  them." 
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''It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Fell,"  says  the  same  "writer,  to  say  that 
the  surgical  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  iu  a  report  upon  the 
result  of  his  treatment  made  March  18,  1857,"  speak  favorably 
of  his  method,  "  although  they  regret  the  limited  period  since  the 
treatment  in  the  Hospital  was  commenced  (January  22d),  prevent 
their  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  upon  certain  points  of 
great  importance."  They  say  that  Dr.  Fell's  treatment  is  safe 
and  easy  of  application  ;  that  it  is  confined  to  the  enucleation  of 
the  tumor  merely;  that  the  patients  are  not  confined  to  the  bed 
but  can  go  abroad  during  the  process  ;  that  the  enucleation  of  the 
diseased  mass  is  followed  by  a  healthy  granulating  cicatrizing 
surface  ;  and  although  always  painful  and  sometimes  severely  so, 
the  suffering  is  less  than  that  which  accompanies  the  action  of 
caustic,  as  ordinarily  employed  ;  but  that  "they  have  not  as  yet 
had  time  to  ascertain  the  average  duration  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  treatment,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  knowing 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  there  be  any 
difference  observable  from  what  is  known  to  take  place  after 
excision." 

In  compliance  with  the  compact  entered  into  Dr.  Fell  has 
given  to  the  public  in  a  published  octavo,  entitled  "A  Treatise 
on  Cancer,"  his  method  and  the  agents  used.  In  the  preface  he 
assigns  as  his  reasons  for  previously  withholding  his  secret  from 
the  public  that,  1st.  Any  book  or  paper  written  by  a  stranger, 
whatever  information  it  might  contain,  is  almost  sure  to  be 
passed  over  with  neglect.  2d.  Unless  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
applying  the  remedies  is  well  understood  they  might  be  applied 
in  cases  where  they  would  have  no  beneficial  effect,  and  thereby 
bring  them  into  disrepute.  3d.  It  often  happens  that  when  a 
remedy  or  mode  of  treatment  of  importance  has  been  introduced 
by  one  unknown  to  the  profession  it  has  been  adopted  by  some 
leading  man,  and  in  many  cases  the  originator  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of. "  These  are  Dr.  Fell's  reasons  for  keeping  his  mode 
and  agents  a  secret.  "The  second  reason,"  says  our  friend  of  the 
Journal,  "  is  so  entirely  quackish  that  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Fell  by  a  New  York  empiric  in  the  oph- 
thalmic line  who  was  largely  indebted  to  it  for  his  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  The  treatment  employed  by  Dr.  Fell 
consists  in   the  application  of  an  escharotic,  the  essential  in- 
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gredient  of  which  is  the  common  blood-root  (sanguinaria  can- 
adensis), which  is  stated  to  exercise  specific  efiect  on  cancer, 
not  only  destroying  the  tumor  but  overcoming  [the  cancerous 
diathesis  so  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Fell  in- 
troduces this  plant  to  the  British  public  with  a  great  deal  of 
flourish,  pretending  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  its  virtues 
from  Indian  traders,  who  told  him  that  [it  was  successfully  em- 
ployed for  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  the  natives  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  ''This  extraordinary  plant,"  he  says,  "al- 
though unknown  to  civilized  man  as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  powerful  emmenagogue  alterative,  and 
A3  such  has  been  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  a  question  well  worth  consideration  to  ascertain 
how  far  its  connection  and  power  over  the  uterine  functions 
has  to  do  with  the  influences  in  destroying  the  peculiar  can- 
cerous diathesis  existing  in  most  cases.  "  ISTothing  is  said  by 
Wood  and  Bache  about  its  possessing  emmenagogue  properties, 
and  our>eaders  need  not  be  told  that  the  plant  is  only  used  in- 
ternally as  a  powerful  emetic  and  expectorant;  externally  it  is  a 
mild  escharotic,  and  even  if  it  did  possess  a  special  influence 
over  the  womb  the  idea  of  this  property  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  its  "influence"  in  destroying  the  cancerous  diathesis  is 
simply  ridiculous. 

The  powdered  blood-root  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportions  varying  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter, 
made  jnto  a  paste  with  two  ounces  of  water  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  flour.  The  skin  over  the  tumor  is  first  destroyed  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  paste  is  then  applied,  spread  upon  linen. 
An  eschar  is  thus  created  into  which  incisions  are  made,  half 
an  inch  apart,  avoiding  the  [living  tissues.  The  paste,  spread 
upon  strips  of  cotton,  is  [inserted  into  these  furrows  daily,  by 
which  the  action  of  the  caustic  penetrates  through  all  parts  of  the 
tumor.  This  method  Dr.  Fell  claims  to  be  original  with  himself. 
An  ointment  containino^  the  same  inojredients  is  also  used,  and 
another  of  iodide  of  lead.  The  sanguinaria  is  at  the  same  time 
given  internally  in  half  grain  doses,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  iodide  of  arsenic, 
and  one  grain  of  the  extract  of  cicutain  pill,  or  in  decoction  with 
the  fluid  extract  of  taraxacum. 
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With  regard  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  we  have  to  remark  that 
the  author  almost  invariably  combines  what  is  peculiar  to  it 
with  other  well  known  remedies.  It*  the  sanguinaria  is  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  escharotic,  it  is  used  with  the  chloride  of  zinc,  long 
known  as  the  best  caustic  in  this  disease  when  given  internally, 
tlie  patient  also  takes  the  iodide  of  arsenic,  cicuta  or  taraxacum 
at  the  same  time.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  treatment  are  owing  to  the  blood-root,  or 
to  the  adjuvants  employed,  which  are  well  known  to  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  efficacy  in  this  disease. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  Dr.  Fell  for  his  method  are,  1st, 
That  it  removes  the  local  disease,  and,  2d,  That  it  destroys  more 
or  less  completely  the  diathesis  upon  which  the  local  manifestation 
depends.  He  says  that  out  of  every  ten  cases  treated  by  him,  in 
only  about  three  does  the  disease  return,  whereas  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  have  been  from  eight  to  eight  and  a  fraction 
relapses  out  of  every  ten  cases.  With  regard  to  the  local  effect 
of  Dr.  Fell's  treatment  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  is  conclusive  on 
this  point ;  the  diseased  mass  is  often  enucleated,  and  a  healthy 
looking  cicatrix  is  left.  We  presume  that  no  one  will  consider 
this  as  any  thing  remarkable.  It  has  often  been  done  before 
with  caustic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Fell's  book  which 
proves  that  the  addition  of  blood-root  to  the  chloride  of  zinc  es- 
sentially modifies  the  effect  of  that  escharotic.  If  a  healthy- 
looking  cicatrix  were  the  main  result  to  be  obtained,  it  could 
be  effected  with  much  more  ease  by  the  knife.  As  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  sanguinaria  in  modifying  or  extinguishing  the  dia- 
thesis upon  which  the  local  disease  depends,  that  is  a  point 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  careful  observation  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  will  not  do  to  take  Dr.  Fell's  assertions  for 
granted.  Were  he  high  medical  authority  his  word  would  go 
for  little  in  such  a  question,  if  unsupported  by  facts;  but  when 
a  practitioner  who  notoriously  violates  one  of  the  highest  laws 
of  medical  ethics  by  employing  a  secret  remedy,  asserts  that  he 
can  destroy  or  greatly  modify  the  cancerous  diathesis,  we  are 
not  only  compelled  to  withhold  our  belief  until  the  fact  be  demon- 
strated, but,  on  the  principle  of  falsus  in  una  falsiis  in  om- 
nibus^  we  are  led  to  believe  that  such  an  improbable  statement  is 
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a  dowDi'ight  attempt  at  imposition.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  upwards  of  twenty  cases  treated  by  Dr.  "Fell  which  are  ap. 
pended  to  his  work,  but  two  were  patients  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Of  these,  the  first  after  three  months  of  treatment  was 
not  entirely  well;  the  second  was  dismissed  well ,  after  upwards  of 
two  months  of  treatment.  Of  the  remaining  patients,  which  were 
all  private,  one  continued  well  seventeen  months  after  cure,  two 
fourteen  months  afterwards,  five  one  year  afterwards,  nine  less 
than  a  year  afterwards,  and  in  one  case  the  patient  died  from  a 
return  of  the  disease.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Fell  states  that  the  first 
patient  upon  whom  he  tried  sanguinaria  is  still  living  and  well, 
fifteen  years  after  the  cure ;  but  that  case  is  only  mentioned  in- 
cidentally, and  no. details  are  given  of  it.  These  are  all  the  facts 
which  he  gives  to  substantiate  his  assertions. 

It  may  be  said  by  those  who  attempt  to  excuse  the  conduct  of 
Dr.  Fell,  that  so  far  from  keeping  his  remedy  secret  he  has  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world.  From^his  own  admission,  however,  he 
had  been  practising  this  mode  of  treatment  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  before  he  divulged  the  secret,  and  as  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding it  from  the  profession  are  wholly  unsatisfactory,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
a  desire  to  benefit  mankind  in  imparting  it  at  last.  The  cause 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ''Peruvian  Syrup." 
lu  both  instances  the  medicines,  being  well  known  not  to  possess 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  them,  must  depend  upon  the  mystery  of 
secrecy  for  their  success,  until  the  confidence  of  the  credulous 
part  of  the  public  is  gained,  after  which  an  assumed  frankness 
in  disclosing  their  composition  secures  the  admiration  of  another 
class,  equally  gullable. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Fell's  method  ought  to  interest  every  American, 
since  one  of  the  patients  who  has  submitted  himself  to  this  treat- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  a  tumor  in  the  orbit  of  an  ap' 
parently  malignant  nature,  is  the  eminent  sculptor  Crawford, 
whose  genius,  known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  has  shed  so  much  lustre  on  his  native  land. 

We  need  but  remark  m  conclusion,  that  so  long  as  the  in- 
telligent lend  their  aid  in  puffing  into  notoriety  secret  systems 
of  practice  and  quack  nostrums ;  cures  for  every  ill  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  the  medical  profession  can  accomplish  but  little  in  the 
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way  of  reformation.  Such  as  Dr.  Fell  will  be  ever  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  favorable  opportunity,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  having  something  new  and  valuable,  unknown  to  the  profession, 
the  credulous  seize  hold  of  it  as  something  to  be  cherishe  d  while 
the  impostors  in  return  reap  a  golden  harvest. 


PAPAYEEINE. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Stockwell,  whose  solicitude  for  the  thorough  de- 
velopment  of  the  vegeto-organic  resources  of  our  Mat.  Medica 
obtained  my  promise  some  time  since  to  publish  in  some  future 
number  of  this  Journal  an  article  upon  the  subject  of  Papaver- 
ine, and  he  at  that  time  took  the  liberty  to  give  a  notice  in  the 
paper  that  such  an  article  would  appear.  What  is  here  said,  there- 
fore, is  intended  to  be  in  answer  to  that  notice.  I  do  not, 
however,  open  the  discussion  upon  this  new  article  of  medicine 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  there  is  of  giving  any- 
thing in  scientific  form  consistent  with  the  present  popular  senti- 
ment looking  in  the  direction  of  the  separation  of  a  purely 
anodyne  principle  from  opium,  which  is,  indeed,  w^hat  is  claimed 
for  Papaverine. 

In  the  absence  of  a  reliable  anodyne  our  Mat.  Medica  is  grossly 
deficient  and  twenty  centuries  of  experience  have  proven  that  opium 
and  (latterly)  its  products  or  salts  are  incomparably  the  most  pow- 
erful and  indeed  the  only  reliable  anodyne  we  have.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  mere  incident  that  so  many  labors  have  been  made 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  obtain  against  opium  and  all  its 
preparations  heretofore  in  use,  but  it  involves  a  necessity — we 
must  have  a  pure  anodyne.  The  definite  quality  of  the  narcotic 
and  other  objectionable  effects  of  opium,  and  the  fact  that  these 
effects  are  not  by  any  means  constant  in  their  degree  of  develop- 
ment  as  proportioned  to  the  anodyne  effect,  are  certainly  reason- 
able grounds  to  justify  the  conviction  that  these  respective 
properties  are  dependent  upon  different  organic  principles. 

It  is  only  the  failures,  therefore,  which  have  occurred  in  sepa- 
rating them  that  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  unity  in  prin- 
ciple of  the  anodyne,  narcotic  and  tetanic  powers  of  opium,  and 
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which    has   given  rise   to   the   indiscriminate   classification  in 
standard  authorities  of  the  narcotics  and  anodynes. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  discussing  the  subject,  it  may  ba 
proper  to  look  briefly  at  the  chemical  history  of  opium. 

As  early  as  A.  D.  1S03,  M.  Derosne  discovered  a  chrystaliza- 
ble  principle  (narcotina)  in  opium  and  supposed  that  it  contained 
the  active  propertes  of  the  gum.  In  the  following  year  Sertur- 
ner  and  Suguin  discovered  another  (morphia),  and  their  discovery 
was  announced  in  a  German  paper,  but  without  eliciting  any 
attention  at  that  time.  In  1817  Serturner  brought  out  such  facts 
in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  opium  as  led  to  the  discovery  of 
various  new  principles  which,  with  the  above,  were  all  found  to 
form  salts  with  acids.  Since  that  period  other  great  names 
have  been  associated  with  the  researches  upon  opium,  among 
which  were  Eobiquet,  Pelletier,  Berzelius  and  Liebig. 

The  organic  and  chemical  constituents  of  opium  as  now  found 
are  the  following:  1.  Morphia  ;  2.  Xarcotina  ;  3.  Thebaina  (Par- 
amorphia);  4.  Codeia ;  5.  Xarcein ;  6.  Meconin ;  T.  Bassorin ; 
8.  Extractive  ;  9.  Gum  ;  10.  Eesin  ;  11.  Fixed  Oil ;  12.  an 
Essential  Oil ;  13.  Lignin ;  14.  Sulphuric  Acid;  15.  Meconic 
Acid;  16.  Acetic  Acid;  17.  a  substance  analogous  to  Caout- 
chouc; IS.  Lime;  19.  Potash;    20.  Alumina;  21.  Iron. 

Of  these,  however,  the  first  four  alone  demand  attention  in 
this  connection. 

1.  MojBPHiA.— N.  0,5.  H^3  Oe— Eq.  293-8 

ANALYSIS. 

Carbon,  ....     32.351 

Hydrogen,  -  -  -  6.811: 

Nitrogen,       ...  -     18.731 

Oxygen,  -  -  -  42.021,  Liebig. 

This,  though  by  no  means  a  simple  or  pure  principle,  occurs  in 
hard,  transparent,  brilliant  chrystals  of  the  rhombic  prismatic 
form.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  but  sparingly  so  in  ether  or 
water.  It  is  of  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  and  is  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing the  strongest  acid,  as  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  forming 
with  them  salts,  as  sulphate  and  muriate  of  morphia.  As  was 
said  of  the  basic  principle  morphia,  so  it  must  be  remarked  of 
these  salts  also,  they  are  not  pure  but  are  compound  and  all 
admit  of  quite  a  number  of  products  by  analytical  processes  and 
recomposition,  among  which  are  theobinic  and  narcotinic  acids. 
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Morphia  thus  in  its  compound  state,  as  must  be  expected, 
evinces  in  its  action  quite  a  variety  of  therapeutic  and  toxicologi- 
cal  properties,  but  it  is  certainly  milder  or  more  simply  anodyne 
than  the  crude  opium. 

2.  Nakcotina.— N.  C46.  H22  ISTia— Eqs.  418.  This,  like  mor- 
phia, is  also  a  compound  substance  but  occurs  in  similar  chrystal- 
liue  prismatic  form.  The  prisms  are  also  of  a  rhombic  form  but 
are  larger  than  those  of  morphia. 

According  to  Liebig  and  others  when  narcotina  is  acted  upon 
by  peroxide  of  magnese,  sulphuric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum 
quite  a  variety  of  new  products  appear,  showing  the  compound 
character  of  this  substance.  Some  of  these  products  may  be 
here  named: 

1.  OpianiG  Acid. — C,o  Hg  Ojo ;  is  chrystalizable. 

2.  Opiammon. — Qo  H17  NOie ;  a  pale  yellow  powder. 

3.  Xanthopenic  Acid. — A  yellow  floculent  precipitate  result- 
ing from  opiammon  when  acted  on  by  alkalies. 

4.  OpianO' Sulphurous  Acid. — C20  Hg  On  S2,  HO.  This  is 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  sulphuric  and  opianic  acid ;  is 
chrystalizable. 

5.  Sulphopianic  Acid. — Formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  opianic  acid. 

6.  Himipinic  Acid. — Ci©  H4  O3,  HO. 

7.  Cotarnine. — C25  H13  NOj. 

8.  Humopinic  Acid. 

9.  Apophyllic  Acid. 

10.  ^arcogenine. 

11.  Narcotinic  Acid. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  o^ 
Narcotina  upon  the  system.  Some  have  stated  it  to  be  of  but 
feeble  power,  while  others,  among  which  is  Megendie,  have  pro- 
nounced it  possessed  of  great  activity.  The  effects  ascribed  to  it 
are  those  of  a  purely  narcotic  agency.  Megendie  says  that  in  the 
quantity  of  a  single  grain  it  has  caused  the  death  of  a  dog.  The 
symptoms  marking  its  power  are  stupor,  coma,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  and  extreme  prostration. 

3.  Thebaina.— NC25,  Hi4,  O3— Eq.  203  4.  It  occurs  like 
the  other  bases,  morphia  and  narcotina,  in  rhombic  prisms,  but 
which  are  shorter  and  lack  the  bitter  taste  common  to  them.     Its 
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chemical  reactions  are  very  like  those  of  narcotina.  It  is  very 
soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  alkaline 
solutions.  Thebaina,  in  its  action  on  the  animal  body,  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  strychnine.  Megendie  states  that  it  operates 
similar  to  brucine  and  strychnine,  which  are  the  active  principles 
of  nux  vomica.  We  have  here  a  solution  of  the  question  involv- 
ing the  tetanic  or  convulsive  and  spasmodic  action  of  opium  on 
some  individuals  and  especially  as  observed  in  its  effects  upon 
children. 

4.  CoDEiA.— N.  C35,  H20,  O5.— Eq.  285.8.  This  principle 
occurs  also  in  colorless  prysmatic  chrystals  ;  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  alkaline  solutions.  Ohristison  con- 
sidered this  substance  capable  of  producing  decided  effects  which 
resemble  those  of  strychnine,  but  most  observers  regard  it  as  a  very 
feeble  agency. 

So  much  then  for  the  chemical  history  of  opium.  And  now  it 
is  pertinent  to  the  arguments  to  be  set  forth  on  the  subject  of  pa- 
paverine to  state  again  what  has  before  been  asserted,  that  this 
article  is  claimed  to  be  an  organic  principle  of  opium,  possessing 
its  anodyne  properties,  and  which  is  free  from  the  narcotic  and 
tetanic. 

If  the  limits  of  this  communication  would  admit  it  would  be 
desirable  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  give  the  chemical  details 
of  the  preparation  of  the  papervine,  but  as  it  is,  the  principles  on 
which  the  process  is  conducted  can  alone  be  admissable.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  articles  in  the  chemical  history  of  opium  above, 
which  history  is  here  given  mostly  for  this  purpose,  will  show 
these  principles  by  a  comparison  of  the  noted  effects  that  follow 
their  exhibition  and  also  those  of  opium  itself,  as  modified  by 
different  combinations  with  chemical  agents. 

1.  The  commercial  morphine,  which  is  a  triple  salt  of  morphia 
(papaverine),  thebaina  and  narcotina,  but  having  quite  a  prepon- 
derency  of  the  first,  and  these  principles  being  all  in  chemical 
union  with  one  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  is  very  much  milder 
in  its  effects  than  opium  ;  that  is,  it  is  more  purely  anodyne. 

2.  Experiments  with  the  different  preparations  of  opium  show 
that  all  processes  tending  to  remove  the  narcotina  and  thebaina 
improve  the  symptoms  attending  the  effects  of  these  preparations. 

3.  Opium  itself  is  modified  in  its  narcotic  and  tetanic  effects  by 
inch  chemical  influences  as  change  the  chemical  state  of  the  nar- 
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cotiDa  and  thebaina  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  less  free  or 
subject  to  the  solvent  powers  of  the  fluids  of  the  system. 

Sulphuric  ether  will  remove  the  thebaina  and  narcotina  from 
an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  to  a  large  extent.  The  stronger 
alkalies  form  much  more  persistent  combinations  with  thebaina 
than  with  the  purely  anodyne  principle  of  opium. 

Now  assuming  that  the  anodyne,  narcotic  and  tetanic  proper- 
ties are  in  every  sense  distinct — that  is  that  they  are  found  in 
three  distinct  principles  in  the  plant  from  which  they  are  obtained  ; 
that  these  principles  have  distinct  chemical  characteristics,  and 
respectively  evince  their  special  peculiarities  in  their  physiological 
and  therapeutical  effects ;  it  follows  not  only  that  they  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  but  that  the  demands  of  therapeutics 
and  pharmacy  must  ever  dictate  the  adoption  of  a  classification 
and  preparation  of  these  articles  in  their  separate  state. 

Papaverine  is  the  anodyne  principle  of  opium  freed  from  the 
narcotic  and  tetanic  properties  by  cliemical  processes,  the  practi- 
cability of  which  has  now  been  indicated.  This  anodyne  princi- 
cle  exists  in  full  power  in  the  commercial  morphene  as  was  stated 
before,  but  it  is  so  encumbered  in  that  compound  salt  as  not  to  be 
eligible  for  common  use.  A  new  form  of  its  appearance  there- 
fore becomes  necessary,  although  a  new  name  might  have  been 
avoided  in  retaining  that  of  morphine^  attached  to  the  anodyne 
power  in  its  separate  state.  But  it  was  thought  that  since  this 
term  has  been  employed  so  long  in  commerce  and  in  medical  prac- 
tice as  indicating  the  triple  salt,  and  that  without  the  least  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  compound  character  of  the  article,  or  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  constituents,  it  would  be  entirely  a 
better  plan  to  adopt  a  new  name ;  hence  that  of  Pajpaveriney 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  medicine  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  name  is  intended  to  indicate  the  active  anodyne 
principle  of  opium  in  an  isolated  form. 

The  papaverine,  possessing  all  the  anodyne  properties  of  opium, 
freed  from  the  narcotic  and  tetanic,  is  by  far  the  most  desirable 
preparation  which  is  now  made  from  opium,  since  it  will  fulfill  all 
the  true  indications  which  have  directed  the  use  of  that  article. 
It  is  anodyne,  diaphoretic,  stimulant,  expectorant  and  anti-spas- 
modic in  the  highest  degree.  It  operates  without  exhausting  the 
nervous  power  or  disturbing  any  of  the  physiological  functions. 

J.  KosT. 
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AN  EXTEAOEDINAEY  CASE. 


BY  K.   EICHAKD  CLAY,  M.  D. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  a  remarkable  case  of 
spinal  curvature.  Leonard  Tresk,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  this 
disease,  is  a  resident  of  Peru,  Me.  His  age  is  52;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  disease  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1833, 
having  been  thrown  from  a  horse  about  that  time, ''  receiving  the 
full  force  of  the  fall  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders. " 

It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1840  a  separation  of  some  of  the 
cervical,  and  some  of  the  dorsal,  vertetera  suddenlv  took  place, 
the  unfortunate  man  falling  prostrate  to  the  floor,  and  unable  to 
move  for  nearly  two  hours;  the  head  became  dizzy;  partial  loss 
of  vision  ensued,  with  numbness  of  the  cerebrum, 

Mr.  T.  originally  stood  six  feet  one  inch  in  his  boots.  He  now 
measures,  when  standing,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  secrum^  (following  the  course  of  the  spinal  column), 
thirty-nine  inches  ;  from  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  symplisis 
puhis^  eighteen  inches ;  from  the  nose  to  the  symplisis  pubis, 
seven  inches  ;  from  the  clavicle  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  fifty-three 
inches ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  forty- 
eight  inches. 
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There  is  complete  anchjlasis  of  the  neck,  with  the  exception 

of  a  single  movement  when  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  ar- 

ticnlater  with  the  atlas. 

There  is  also  constant  heat  and  pain  in   the  top  of  the  head. 

The  stomach,  lungs,  and  other  organs  within  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal cavities  are  quite  healthy.  The  curvature  continues  to 
increase,  and  already  interferes  with  the  act  of  deglutition,  and 
must  eventually  prove  fatal. 

:  Mr.  T.  has  been  under  the  treatment  of  more  than  twenty  phy- 
sicians, without  obtaining  any  benefit.  He  is  now  confined  to 
the  house,  but  goes  miles  from   home,  attended  by  a  friend. 

I  did  not  intend,  in  this  article,  to  speak  of  the  nature,  causes 
or  treatment  of  disease  of  the  spine;  but  simply  to  present,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  this  wonderful 
living  specimen  of  humanity. 


INDIANA  STATE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
met  at  Indianapolis,  June  30,  1857 — as  per  previous  call,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Medical  Association.  On  motion 
Dr.  W.  H.  Kendrick  was  called  to  the  chair  and  O.  H.  Kendrick 
was  appointed  Secretary.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  from 
the  chair  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  following 
resolutions,  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Gibbs,  of  New  Albany,  were  adopted: 

Eesolved^  That  this  Association  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Merrill,  of  Indianapolis  : 

Resolved^  That  the  permanent  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
be  one  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  one  Recording  Secretary, 
one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  one  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  permanent 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz :  W.  H.  Kendrick,  President ; 
G.  L*  Gibbs  and  J.  W.  Young,  Yice-Presidents ;  O.  H.  Kendrick, 
Kecording  Secretary ;  J.  N.  Green,  Corresponding  Secretary  ; 
and  L.  Abbot,  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  J.  F.  Merrill,  S.  D.  McCann 
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and  J.  W.  Young  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  rules  of 
order  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 

Resolved^  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  with  the  names 
of  the  members  present,  be  sent  to  the  American  Medical  Journal, 
College  Journal^  Eclectic  Medical  Journal^  and  Physio-Med- 
ical Recorder  for  publication. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
each  Faculty  of  the  different  Eeform  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Cin- 
cinnati tc  meet  with  us  at  our  next  regular  meeting. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Church  for  the  use  of  their  house  during  the 
sittino^  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved^  That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  to  meet  again 
during  the  approaching  State  Fair,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association.  W.  H.  I^endrick,  President. 

O.  H.  Kendrick,  Secretary, 
Is^ames  of  Members  present : 

J.  W.  Young,  Gosport,  G.  L.  Gibbs,  New  Albany, 
S.  D.  McCaun,  Greenwood,  L.  Abbot,  Indianapolis, 
D.  Eollin  Malone,  Harrodsburg,  U.  W.  Mallette,  Bedford, 
J.  H.  Canada,  Greensboro',  C.  B.  Austin,  Greensboro', 
J.  W.  Jay,  Kajsville,  J.  F.  Merrill,  Indianapolis, 
W.  H.  Kendrick,  Indianapolis,     J.  N.  Green,  *' 
S.  M.  Weaver,                 ''              O.  H.  Kendrick,      " 
Eiddell,  Franklin,                 J.  C.  Dixon,  Attica. 


OBITUAKY. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  death  of  Dr.  F.  C. 
Powell,  late  of  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio  ;  who  departed  this 
life,  at  his  residence,  on  the  16th  of  July,  after  a  protracted  illness 
of  several  months. 

Dr.  Powell  was  a  student  of  the  A.  M.  College  and  graduated 
at  the  spring  term  of  1S56.  Soon  after,  he  located  in  Hamilton 
and  associated  himself  with  Prof.  S.  H.  Patter  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  with  whom  he  remained  connected  till  a  short 
time  prior  to  his  death. 

Dr.  Powell's  numerous  friends,  spread  over  the  country,  will 
receive  this  sad  intelligence  with  mourning  and  regret ;  that  he, 
though  scarcely  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life  and  had  but  just 
entered  upon  an  active,  useful,  professional  career  should  have 
been  cut  down  by  that  felled estroyer  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

He  leaves  a  young  wife  and  an  infant  son,  besides  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  to  mourn  his  premature  death. 
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